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PREFACE. 



This little volume, the outcome of a number of careful and laborious 
experiments with some famous books, and of some years of daily prac- 
tice in the compilation of Subject-Indices to less interesting matter, 
has a twofold aim. 

It is primarily intended as an Index, Key, or Companion, to Steele 
and Addison's Spectator (Professor Morle/s edition, published by 
Messrs. Routledge and Sons, but beyond this the compiler has been 
animated by a desire to ascertain whether it would be possible — 

(i) to make a complete and orderly survey of any book ; 

(2) to secure uniformity of plan in Indices or Surveys prepared by 
different persons ; and 

(3) to provide an endowment for a general enterprise in this direc- 
tion by making a Digest- Index attractive enough to be a readable, 
saleable book on its own merits, apart from its function as a key to 
another book. 

It would be ridiculous to pretend that these high aims are accom- 
plished here. There will, however, be sufficient ground for satisfaction 
if this book is deemed a worthy companion of a favourite English 
classic, and is the means of arousing interest and activity in the 
neglected but surely important Art of Record. It is no less strange 
[than significant that almost the only works that have hitherto been 
thought worthy of any serious attempt at thorough analytical Indexing 
are the Statutes, the Law Reports, and Parliamentary papers, a field 
in which much splendid though little regarded work has been done, 
md in which much, especially in the direction of unification, remains 
'jo be done ; but which, wide as it is, can hardly be said to include all 
ftiat in the Realm of Knowledge is worthy of careful record. This is 
be more surprising seeing that the necessity of some effort towards 
nitigating the evils arising from the hugeness of the World's Library 
4nd from the " ill-tradition of knowledge over from hand to hand " — 
BACON)-^has been pressed, and strongly pressed^ by mot^ \3ccdXL ^\v^ 
iuthority. 
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Bacon, in his Advancement of Learning, granting more than one 
need claim, says : — 

" Another error is a conceit that of former opinions or sects, after 
variety and examination, the best hath still prevailed and suppressed 
the rest ; .... for the truth is that time seemeth to be of the nature 
of a river or stream, which carrieth down to us that which is light and 
blown up, and sinketh and drowneth that which is weighty and solid.'' 

And, again, in perhaps the most pregnant sentence to be found in 
that work : — 

'^ I am persuaded that if the choice and best of those observations 
upon texts of scripture which have been made dispersedly in sermons 
within this your Majesty's island of Britain by the space of these forty 
years and more, leaving out the largeness of exhortations thereupon, 
had been set down in a continuance, it had been the best work in 
divinity which had been written since the Apostles' times." 

The following passage, taken from Milton's Areopagitica, is 
strikingly applicable to the diminution in the vitality and power of 
books, caused by overcrowding and by the lack of that light which 
a Digest- Index alone can give : — 

" For books are not absolutely dead things but do contain a potencie 
of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they 
are ; nay, they do preserve, as in a violl, the purest efficacie and 
extraction of that living intellect that bred them. As goqd almost kill 
a man as kill a good book ; who kills a man kills a reasonable crea- 
ture, God's image ; but hee who destroyes a good bopke, kills reason 
itself, kills the image of God, as it were in the eye. Many a man lives 
a burden to the earth, but a good booke is the pretious life-blood of a 
Master-Spirit, imbalm'd and treasur'd up on purpose to a Life beyond 
Life. 'Tis true no age can restore a life, whereof perhaps there 
is no great losse ; and revolutions of ages doe not oft recov< 
the losse of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole nations 
the worse." 

Addison, in Essay No. 124 of the Spectator, takes up the tale 
comes perilously near the view that books, like living matter, shoi 
have but a limited period of individual existence, to be followed 
decomposition, in the course of which the finer parts would be separate 
from the baser and rise to a new sphere of service. 

" Were all books reduced to their quintessence many a bulky autho^ 
would make his appearance in a penny paper. There would be scare 
5uch a thing in nature as a Folio. The works of an age would be cohf v 
tained on a few shelves ; not to mention millions of books that wouUl 



be utterly annihilated." 
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In our own times we have an eloquent lamentation on the part of Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, which probably represents the convictions of all 
those who look upon books in a serious light and are anxious that the 
thoughts and experience of past generations should be readily and in 
fullest measure at the service of the present. It mentions no remedy for 
the evil it depicts, but suggests to the mind the necessity of a division of 
labour in the literary world, to free the thinker from the toilsome task 
of quarrying and carrying the marble on which he has to work. The 
passage is as follows : — 

" Every book that we take up without a purpose is an opportunity lost 
of taking up a book with a purpose. Every bit of stray information 
which we cram into our heads without any sense of its importance, is 
for the most part a bit of the most useful information driven out of our 
heads and chSked off from our minds. It is so certain that informa- 
tion, that is, the knowledge, the stored thoughts and observations of 
mankind, is now grown to proportions so incalculable and prodigious, 
that even the learned whose lives are given to study can but pick up 
some crumbs that fall from the table of truth. They delve and tend 
bat a plot in that vast and teeming kingdom, whilst those whom active 
life leaves with but a few cramped hours of study can hardly come to 
know the very vastness of the field before them, or how infinitesimally 
small is the comer they can traverse at the best. 

" We know all is not of equal value. We know that books differ in 
value as much as diamonds differ from the sands on the sea-shore 
.... And thus I come often, in my less hopeful moods, to watch the 
remorseless cataract of daily literature which thunders over the rem- 
nants of the past, as if it were a fresh impediment to the men of our 
day in the way of systematic knowledge and consistent powers of 
thought : as if it were destined one day to overwhelm the great inherit- 
ance of mankind in prose and verse.'' 

Cardinal Newman brings the matter down to the level of practical 
enterprise and recommends a work of which Indexing or Surveying 
must indubitably be the first stage, and indeed every stage but the 
Jast. 

\ " We have a vast inheritance but no inventory of our treasures. All 
|s given us in profusion : it remains for us to catalogue, sort, distribute, 
select, harmonise, and complete. We have more than we know how 
to use ; stores of learning, but little that is precise and serviceable ; 
Catholic truth and individual opinion, first principles and the guesses 
of genius, all mingled in the same works, and requiring to be discri- 
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minated. We meet with truths overstated or misdirected, matters of 
detail variously taken, facts incompletely proved or applied, and rules 
inconsistently urged or discordantly interpreted." ("Prophetical 
Office.*' The passage appears also in the "Apologia" as a quo- 
tation). 

These passages, in which the Realm of Knowledge is taken as a 
whole, and regarded as a territory to be systematically and thoroughly 
surveyed, or a mine to be methodically worked, suggest clearly enough 
an enterprise which, on account of its almost appalling magnitude, one 
would be slow to definitely propose, unless in the manner attributed to 
Lord John Russell, on a famous occasion, by " Punch." Nevertheless, 
the undertaking presents no absolutely insuperable difficulty to one 
hopefully viewing the possibility of the federation, national and inter- 
national, of the forces already engaged independently in the work. If 
a united mission of light to Book-land should fail, the cause of failure 
is not likely to be found in the want of workers. It is fortunately 
unnecessary, however, on the present occasion, to claim more for the 
authorities cited than that they together form sufficient warrant 
for the opinion that Indexing, the Art of Record, the work of 
bringing the treasures of knowledge to light, is work well worthy 
of all the skill, care, and patient industry that can be bestowed 
upon it. One might go even so far as to say that a thousand books of 
the more solid sort, accompanied each with a perfect Digest-Index, 
would be more fruitful than ten thousand without them. What con- 
stitutes the needed perfection, and what are the means by which it 
may be attained, are questions which can be only briefly touched upon 
here, and indeed the whole matter is more easily approached from the 
practical than from the theoretical side. 

A perfect Index may be defined as an instrument by means of which 
one may instantly direct to any one point all the light that the book or 
books indexed can throw upon that point. Every fact in the book 
surveyed, every opinion, chain of argument, story, or illustration, every 
particularly fine expression of thought, that may be of any importance 
to anybody^ should be so recorded that it may be made to spring to light 
almost at a wish. To this end it is of course essential that every 
general heading of any possible utility should be provided and fully 
furnished. Further, — and on this point it is necessary to lay stress — 
a Digest-Index should be something more than a skeleton. . It should J 
be an epitome substantial enough (tcFfiill^ndicate the nature of the 
matter, but not so substantial as^to make reference other than ,- 
momentary act. Passages selected for reproduction verbatim in orde. 

1 
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to add vitality and interest to the work might be so printed as not to 
interfere with the orderly arrangement of an Index. And, lastly, a 
perfect Index would be so ordered as to encourage and invite reference, 
and be so complete that absence of mention in it might with confidence 
be taken as proof of absence of mention in the book indexed. 

Whatever may be the scope of any efforts in this direction, the chief 
technical difficulties to be encountered are : — 

(i.) The complete selection of matter deserving note ; 

(2.) The naming and grouping of subjects ; 

(3.) The condensation of matter, selection of passages for reproduc- 
tion verbatim, and presentation of the work in an orderly and attrac- 
tive form. 

For many reasons it is desirable that the survey of each book, or 
group of books, selected — it is not every book that could furnish matter 
sufficient for a separate Index — should be undertaken by a small band 
of persons well acquainted with and seriously interested in the author 
to be dealt with. 

The second point, bearing in mind the desirability of securing uni- 
formity of plan in all Indices, is one of greater difficulty, and cannot 
be brought to perfection until after the provision of a clean-cut termin- 
ology, or Language of Record. The need of an exact instrument does 
not press, however, in dealing with a single book. A deal of rough 
Indexing must precede the fine ; but the call would come if ever the 
attempt should be made to reduce, say, one thousand indices to one 
and so satisfy a want that is well expressed by Bacon in the 
following : — 

" Were it not better for a man in a fair room to set up one great 
light, or branching candlestick of lights, than to go about with a small 
watch-candle into every corner? " 

Definition of Terms and Division of Subjects — definition, that is, 
which is based less upon etymological considerations or upon usage 
than upon other grounds — are two matters of first importance to 
jBibliographers and Indexers, and it is interesting to experiment upon 
the means of attaining them ; still more interesting, perhaps, to specu- 
late upon the steps that would immediately follow the provision of the 
llong-needed Scientific Language. Perhaps the ideal language of 
hog'icians may prove to be identical with the indexer's Language of 
{Record. 

I Of the third stage, viz., the presentation of the work in an attractive 
form, nothing need be said except that upon its successful accomplish- 
ment depends commercial success. 
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This is a poor little book to be burdened with a mission, but there 
seems to be no escaping it ; for if a work of this kind is good for one 
book it is good for an unlimited number, and the measure of success 
attained here with the Spectator falls far short of what would be 
possible with extensive co-operation, careful division of labour, in- 
creased experience, and an improved instrument of language. 



NOTE. 

The edition of the " Spectator '* to which this volume is a companion 
is that of Professor Morley ; published in one volume by Messrs. 
George Routledge & Sons. 

The figures placed against each note or extract signify Pagfi, 
Column, Para^aph ; the division being marked by dashes. The letter 
" n " refers to Professor Morley's foot-notes on the pages stated. The 
quotations, &c., at the head of each essay are not counted as para- 
graphs. Paragraphs broken at the head or foot of a column are 
reckoned as whole. 

References to places in or around London are grouped under the 
heading " London.*' 
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ACT 



Abbreviation of Words. Tendency in 

the English language. 201-2-4. 
Abduction of a cmld by Gipsies. Story of 

an. 106-1-3. 
Abilities of Men. Neglect in men to 

utilise their full powers. 787-1-3. 
Srea/soBKNr; Cafacity; Possibilities. 
Abney, Sir Thomas. A friend of Dr. Watts. 

660-i-n. 
Abracadabra. History of the word. 

3i7-2-2n. 
Abraham. A tradition concerning trees. 

833-1-5,6. 
Abraxas. Employment of the word as a 

charm. 3i7-2-2n. 

Absalom and AchitopheL Dryden's 

Poem. A cause of its popularity. 728-2-4. 
Absence of Husbands. 5"^^ Husbands. 
Absence of Lovers. See Lovers. 
Absence of Mind* A necessary qualifi- 
cation for admission to the Amorous Club. 

Si-2-i. 

Sir Roger and the Widow. Epigram 

by Martial. 173-2-2. 
— — An instance in a lover. 2xx-i-s. 
Generally ; Honeycomb and other ex- 
amples. Essay^ 77, /. 124. 
Absolutism in Government. Essay 287, 

>. 412. 
Abstinence. See Fasting ; Temperance. 
Abstractingr, The work of. Custom makes 
it pleasurable. 640*1 -x. 

Abstracts of New Books. Monthly 

Review. 655-1-2. 
Abuse. Calling names does no good. 393-2-x. 

See also Lampoons ; Scandal. 
Academie Gkilante. x43-2-n. 
Academy, Engrlisli. Needed for the 

language. 202-1-5. 
Academy, Frencli. Richelieu's object 

in founding it 439-2"3- 
Academy (Political) of France. School 

for Statesmen. Essay 305, >. 439. 
Academy of Oompuments. Book in 

Leonora's Library. 02-2. 
Academy of Painters, London. 790-1-2. 
Acamania. The lover's leap at Leucrate. 

3x9-2-^ ; 32S-x*4« 
Accent in Speecll* Observations on. 

49-i-S. 

Accessories in Slander. 646-2-3»4. 
Accident* Its influence on a man's career. 

32Z-Z-4. 



Accident— r<7M/miM>^. 

Virgil stirred to activity by misfortune. 

856-2-3. 
-— Uasummoned Genius. See Genius; 
Geniuses. 
Man's need of a Higher Power for sup- 
port. 421-2-2. 
Accomplishments, Curious and Trifling. 
Essay 570, p. 809. 
See also Attainments. 
Accounts, Keeping: of. Strict honesty 

of the Dutch. 254-2-1. 
Acciirsius, Franciscus. 'Graecum est, nee 

potest legL' 3^9-2-n. 
Achates. Cntidsm of the character. 

Achilles. Taken by some to represent 

anger. 267-X-2. 
Acosta, Uriel. Mention, and biographical 

note. ^o7-z-4n. 
Acrostics. A species of false wit. 94-2-3. 
"Torture one poor word a thousand 

ways." 9§-2-q. 

The simple and the compound. 98-1-3. 

— — Inventor of. Examples in the Bible. 

98-i-n. 

Periodic craze for. xoo-a-i. 

Ridiculed in the Allegory of Wit. io4-i-2. 

Act of Toleration. An allusion. 8-2-zn. 
Act of Uniformity. 8-2-xn. ; 7^-1-3. 
'.ctingr. 

Stage. 
Action (s). Be careful of design, negligent 

of consequences, zo-i-2. 
— - The supreme Rule. Satisfy your own 

mind, zo-x-3. 
Rules for both important and indifferent 

Actions. X 3-2-2. 

— '— Time and Place to be very much con- 
sidered. 231-2-3. 

To bear the test of retrospection. 306-2-3. 

Ambition. Its force in men and in 

women, x 18-2-4. 
Nobleness and felicity of the soul consist 

in action. Z76-X-5. 
— — The need of a high and worthy opinion 

of self. 303-X-2. 
Action and re-action of Thought and 

Deed. 303-2-4. 
— — Business of mankind is to act rather than 

to know, 338-a-s. 

The common spring of. Ambition. 

364-2-4 



JSLQZ or unixormicy. o-2-xn. ; 737-X-3. 
Actingr. i"^^ Actors; Actresses; Drama; ~" 
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Action ifi)— continued, 

— - God -the dnljr dupable Judge, 368-1,2. 

— J-* So health where no invigorating prin- 
ciple of action. -4i^-z-z. 

••— Pride, in some form or other, the most 
ordinary spring. 572-1-2. 

< Bias and natural inclinations to be 

watched. 580-1-2. 

^— KelatioBS and functions of the Passions 
and the Understanding. Essay 408, /. 589. 

—— Two principles — Self-Love, and Benevo- 
lence. 831-1-7. 

-— Common principles in the noble and the 
mean. 846- x -4. 

Man's avoidance of introspection, and 

pursuit of distraction. 177-2-3. 

-— Cause and effect. Chain of actions in 
human lives. 849-2-5. 
See also Aim ; Benevolence ; End ; 
Fame ; Incentives ; Inclination ; 
Industry ; Intention ; Judgments ; 
Labour ; Merit ; Motive ; Object ; 
Opinions ; Self-Love ; Singularity. 
Action in Oratory. See Oratory. 
Actors, (z. Particular. 2. Generally.) 

X. Particular. 
— — Bayes. X29-2-6. 

Betterton. 76-1-4. 

Booth. 209-2-n. ; 487-x-i. 

- Bullock. See B. 

— — Burkhead. 209-2-n. 

Cibber. See C. 

^— Doggett See D. 

Estcourt. See E. 

— — Grimaldi. a5-x-2. 

'— Johnson. 209-2-2. 

^— Lawrence. 53-2-1. 

— — Mills. 209-2-n. 

—— Nicolim. See N. 

— — Norris. 75-X-2; 209-2-n. 

— — Otway. See O. 

Pack. 209-2-n. 

— — Penkethman. See P. 

- Powell. See P. 
^— Roscius. See R. 
— — Ryan. 30Q-2-n. 

- Scaramouch. See S. 
Wilks. 385-2-x ; 543-i-x* 

3. Generally. 

Wretched tastes. 1 Nicolini and the 

Lion. 24-3-3,4. 

Popularity of Ranting. 67-2-3,4. 

— — Petty artifices to draw attention. ao9-x, 3. 
'— Diffidence, modesty and nervousness. 

330-2-2. 
— ~ Need of higher class. An empty trea- 
sury. 360-3-Z,3. 

- — ^VweU's letter asking for indulgence. 

4X7-X-2. 
«rtanoeof the Actor's calling. Essay 

dence among actors. 753-2-x. 
jt. Obituary notice of Estcourt. 
•^%p. 669. 

iho Drama; Gesture; Opera; 
tATORY ; Players ; Plays ; Stags ; 
.ii^atrb; Voice. 
jses. (x. Particular, a. Generally.) 

RTICULAR. 

dcoeU, Mrs, S43-^'^o. ; 544-z*x. 
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Actresses —continued. 
—— Bradshaw, Mrs. 2og-2-n. 
r— — Cox, Mrs. 209-2-n. 

Elrington, Mrs. 209-2-n. 

Gwynne, Nell. 498-1-1. ~ 

Hunt, Arabella. 634-1. 

Mills, Mrs. 209-2-n. 

Oldfield, Mrs. 492-2-2; 497-2-4.7; 776-1-1. 

Porter, Mrs. 535-I-3' 

Powel, Mrs. 209-2-n. 

Siddons, Mrs. 67-i-n. 

Tofts, Mrs. 38-i-2.n. ; 370-i-n. ; 633-2-4. 

—— Willis, Mrs. 209-2-n. 

2. Generally. 
—— A complaint of English audiences. 633-2-4 
—— Rank and Precedence. 753-2-1. 
Adam. Dr. Alabaster's reading of the name. 

3i8-i-i,2n. 
— — Could not laugh before the Fall. 354-1-2. 
—— The character as drawn by Milton. 

522-1-2. 
— — SirW. Raleigh's observations on the Fall. 

726-1-2. 
Adda (The river). The aqueduct to Milan. 

788-1-1. 
Addison. Tyer's Historical Essay on. 

163-2-n. 

Prof. Morley's Introductory account. 

i— xxiv. 
—— His service under the Irish Government. 

109- 1 -n. 
—— Befriended by Henry Boyle with Lord 
Godolphin. 247-2-n.^ 

Production of his "Rosamond" as an 

Opera. 370-i-n. 

— — His opinions of Milton and Shakespeare. 

38i-2-n. 

- Discovery of MSS. of some of his Essays. 

594-1 -n« 
—— Blair's critical examination of his style. 

594-2-n. 
— — His relations with Pope. Notes on pp. 

756-7- 
'—- His father's work on Barbary. 844-2-n. 
— — A letter to Wortley Montagu. 885-1-3. 

Charge of plagiarismagainst him. 885-1-4. 

— — - His play of Cato. 361 -i-n. 
— — Steele's acknowledgments to. 

756-1-2: 789-1-2. 

Spectator's Notes picked up in a Coffee- 

House. Essay 46, /. 76. 
— — His hymn, The Lord my pasture shall 
prepare. 632-2. 
— — This hymn was twice set to music. 

700-i-n. 
— — Hymn, When all thy mercies, O my 
God. p. 649. 
— — Ode, "rhe Spacious Firmament on high. 

666-1. 
— — Poem, How are thy servants .blest, O 

Lord ! 700-1. 
— — Poem, When rising from the bed of 

Death. 730-1. 
Address, mode of. Mr. and Esq. 

221-2-4 » 749-2-T. 
— J- Mrs., Employment in cases of unmarried 
girls. X 28-2-2. 
Admirals. See Shovel. 
Admiration. The passion for, in men and 
women. B.%\.w:i 'Wy ^. iiS. 
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(Admiration — continued. 

; Injurious effects of misplaced admira- 

; tion. Essay 172, /. 251. 

Wes^kness for applause. ^Mrty i88,>, 273 

The most pleasmg of the passions. 

! 338-2-2 ; 456-1-2. 

I Novelty is its source. 366-2-3 ; 873-1-4. 

I An explanation of its pleasing effect. 

I ^ 5Q6-1-4. 

Men not alwa>*s ready to admire, even 

when occasion be : — 

Nor. I Ep. it. 262. 

" For what's derided by the censuring crowd, 
Is thouf^ht on more than what is just and 
good." Dry den. 

"There is a lust in man no power can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour's shame ; 
On eagle's wings invidious scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but bom, and die." 

E. ofCorke. 
•' Sooner we learn, and seldomer forget, 
What critics scorn, than what they highly 
rate." Hughes* s Letters^ vol. ii., p. 222. 

Cic. de Gestu. 

•• You would have each of us be a kind of 

Roscius in his way ; and you have said that 

fastidious men are not so much pleased with 

what is right, as disgusted at what is wrong." 

Translations of Mottoes to Essays 270, 334. 

See also Distinction ; Superiority. 

Admiringr the Wretched. .1 see men 

flourishing in courts, and languishing in jayls, 
without Min§ prejudiced from theur circum- 
stances to their favour or disadvantage ; but 
from their inward manner of bearing their 
condition, often pity- the prosperous and 
admire the unhappy. 10-2-3. 

Admonition. See Advice. 

Adonis, Bites oC 436-3. 

Adrian's Death-bed. Pope s letter on. 

756-1-2. 

Adulteration of Food. Suggestion for 

punishment of offenders. Essay 362, p. 529. 

Adultery. An erratum in an edition of the 

Bible.— Punishment of the offence by the 

ancients.— Story of Vulcan's Dogs. Essay 

579,/. 821. 

The Innocent Adultery. A play. 146-1-4. 

Advancement. *' He that promises him- 
self anything but what may naturally arise 
from his own Property or labour, and goes 
beyond the Desire of possessing above two 
Parts in three even of that, lays up for him- 
self an increasing Heap of Afflictions and 
Disappointments. ITiere are but two Means 
in the Wqrld of gaining by other Men, and 
these are by being either agreeable or con- 
fiderable. ITie Generality of Mankind do 
all things for their own sakes ; and when you 
hope anything from Persons above you, if 
you cannot say, I can be thus agreeable or 
thus serviceable, it is ridiculous to pretend to 
the Dignity of being unfortunate when they 
leave you ; you were injudicious, in hoping 
for any other than to be neglected, for such 
as can come within these Descriptions of 
being capable to please or serve your Patron, 
when his Humour or Interests call for their 
Capacity cither way." 404"2-4« 
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Advancement — continued. 
— — "The famous Gratian, in his little book 
wherein he lays down maxims for a man's 
advancing himself at Court, advises his 
reader to associate himself with the fortunate 
and to shun the company of the unfortunate ; 
which, notwithstanding the baseness of the 
precept to an honest mind, may have some- 
thing useful in it for those who push their 
interest in the world." 420-2-5. 

Adversity* A virtuous man (says Seneca) 
struggling with misfortune, is such a spectacle 
as Gods might look upon with pleasure. 

64-2-5 
— — Socrates' speech to his judges, on receiv 
ing sentence : No harm can arrive at a good 
man whether dead or living ; his affairs are 
always under the direction of the Gods ; nor 
will I believe the Fate which is allotted to 
me myself this day to have arrived by chance. 
..... But I detain you too long. It is 
time that I retire to Death, and you to your 
affairs of Life ; which of us hath the better is 
known to the Gods, but to no mortal man. 

216-1-2. 

The post of honour, assigned often to the 

best and most select spirits.— Nothing would 
be more unhappy than a man who had never 
known affliction. — Distribution of Good and 
Evil. — Man's criticism of the ways of Provi 
dence.— A Jewish tradition of Moses. 339-1,2. 

Human admiration for patient suffering. 

—Without distress, danger, and difficulties, 
there could be no heroes. — The mind should 
be trained to bear the strain of adversity. — 
The contempt of pleasure is a certain pre- 
paratory for the contempt of pain. — The Stoic 
philosopher, though racked with pain, main- 
tains his doctrine that pain is not an evil. 

Essay 312, /. 450. 

Story of a distressed family, an insulting 

offer, and a manly reparation. Essay 375, 

/• 548. 

Fears, apprehension, anxiety.— Often 

groundless. —The business of Religion and 
Philosophy to free us from all unnecessary 
anxieties, and direct our fear to its proper 
object. — No adversity without its benefits. — 
God the only suflScient Guide and Comforter. 

Essay (i\t^^ p. 862. 

The Intrei»dity of a just good Man is so 

nobly set forth by Horace, that it cannot be 
too often repeated : — 

*' The Man resolv'd and steady to his 
Trust, 
Itijlexible to 1 11^ and obstinately Just ^ 
May the rude Rabble* s Insolence despise, 
Their senseless Clamours and tumultuous 

Cries ; 
The Tyrant* s Fierceness he beguiles, 
And the stem Brow, and the harsh Voict 

defies. 
And with superior Greatness smiles. 

Not the rough Whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria's black Gulf, and vexes it vnth 

Storms, 
The stubborn Viriut of hx%. Soul can mmt \ 
\ /^oi ihi Red Arm qf ai«srY^^H«> 
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That flings the Thunder from the Sky^ 
And gives it Rage to roar^ and Strength to 

fly- 

Shoidd the whole Frame of Nature round 
him breaks 
In Ruin and Confusion hurfd, 
Hey unconcern' d, would hear the mighty 

Cracky 
And Stand secure amidst a falling World." 

863-1-2. 
See also Affliction ; Calamity ; 
Misery ; Sorrow ; Trouble. 
Advertisements. George Trusty's testi- 
monial to the Spectator. 300-3-z. 
Other testimonials. A skit upon Quacks. 

. « -£f'f'»y,547./L 778. 

— — Z. Pearce s Essay on Quacks. Essay 

572./- 812. 

— — Advertisements selected by Prof. Morley 

for insertion in his edition. Pp. 676, 902-905. 

— - " Advertisements from Parnassus." A 

translation by H. Carey, Earl of Monmouth, 

of Boccalini's Ragguagli di Pamasso. 

4X9-z-n. 
Advice. The Spectator receives counsel 
from each member of the Club as to the sub- 
jects proper for his notice, and the way in 
which they are to be treated. " By this 
time," he goes on to say, *' I found every 
subject of my speculations was taken away 
from me by one or other of the Club ; and 
began to thmk myself in the condition of the 
good man that had one wife who took a dislike 
to his grey hairs,^ and another to his black, 
till by their picking out what each of them 
had an aversion to, they left his head alto- 
gether bald and naked." 57-2-6. 

Susan Civil's compliant of an old busy- 
body : ** To give anybody advice, is to say to 
that person, I am your betters." 292-3-2. 

Common failure of old people to give 

advice in an acceptable form. 420-1-5. 
.— — The most difficult province in Friend- 
ship, to point out faults and errors. 562-1-2. 
— — "It is an old Observation, which has 
been made of Politicians who would rather 
ingratiate themselves with their Sovereign, 
than promote his real Service, that they ac- 
cy>mmodate their Counsels to his Inclinations, 
and advise him to such Actions only as his 
Heart is naturally set upon. The Privy- 
Councillor of one m Love must observe the 
same Conduct, unless he would forfeit the 
Friendship of the Person who desires his 
Advice. 1 have known several odd Cases of 
this Nature. Hipparchus was going to marry 
a common Woman, but being resolved to do 
nothing without the Advice of his Friend 
Philander, he consulted him upon the Occa- 
sion. Philander told him his Mind freely, 
and represented his Mistress to him in such 
strong Colours, that the next Morning he re- 
ceived a Challenge for his Pains, and before 
Twelve a Clock was run through the Body by 
the Man who had asked his Advice. Celia 
was more prudent on the like occasion ; she 
desired Leonilla to give her Opinion freelv 
upon a young Fellow who made liis Ad- 
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dresses to her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told 
her with great Frankness, that she looked 

upon him as one of the most worthless 

Celia, foreseeine what a Character she was to 
expect, begged Tier not to go on, for that she 
had been privately married to him above a 
Fortnight. The truth of it is, a Woman 
seldom asks advice before she has bought her 
Wedding-Cloaths. When she has made her 
own Choice, for Form's sake she sends a 
C<7/i^/dr//z/r to her Friends," 680-1-3. (The 
remainder of the Essay deals with the same 
subject.) 

The difficulty of making advice palatable. 

Devices to make it so ; Fables, proverbs, etc. 
Story of the Sultan, the Vizier, and the Owls. 

Essay 512, p. 728, 

Hor. z.Ep. xvii. 3. 

'* Yet hear what an unskilful friend can say ; 
As if a blind man should direct your way ; 
So I myself, though wanting to be taught, 
May yet impart a hint that's worth your 
thought." — Translation of Motto to Essay 

250. 

Advice to a Son. A book. 221 •2-n. 

Advice to a Daughter. A book. 62-2. ; 

247-2-4. 
.SSlian. His account of Zoilus. 482-1-4. 
^Sneas* A perfect character. 391-2-3. 

Comparison with Tumus. 511-1-2. 

— ^ Virgil's poem examined in the light of 
Dionysius Halicamassus. Essay 351, p. 511. 
.Sneid. See Virgil. 

iEschylus. Simonides, a contemporary of. 

301-9-n. 

Guilty of the false sublime. 409-1-2. 

Employment of allegorical persons in 

Prometheus censured. 523-3-in. 

iEsotllapius. Socrates' last request. 

271-2-2. 

iEsop. A favourite with the Ugly Club. 

31-1 7. 

Pheedr. Epilog, i, 2. "The Athenians 

erected a large statue to iEsop, and placed 
him, though a slave, on a lasting pedestal : 
to show that the way to honour lies open in- 
differently to all." Translation of Motto to 
Essay 107. 
Affability* See Pleasing. 
Affectation. Is a more terrible enemy to 
fine faces than the small-pox. ^6-2-4. 

Examination of its causes, its nature, its 

symptoms and its effects. ^ Essay 38, />. 63. 

The general affectation among men of 

appearing greater than they are. 105-2-2. 

— — There is no enduring the handsome 
fellow or the fine woman. The society of 
the cheerful ugly is preferable. 139-1-1. 

— — Description of an affected beauty. 

213-2-4. 

— — Overlooking the most solid virtues, and 
admiring the most trivial excellencies. A 
woman's ambition satisfied with personal 
beauty. 229-2-2. 

Affected love of the Italian language. 

Storyof a wife. Essay 213, p. 305. 

The affectation of the character of an 

agreeable man is what constitutes a fop. 

401-2-3. 
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— — Affectation of pride in defects. " I am 
the carelessest creature in the world ; I have 
certainly the worst memory of any man 
living." 407-1-1. 

— — The Paradise of Fools. Parnell's allegory. 

JSssay 460, /. 657, 

——Sham pride in defects. ** Panegyrical 
Satire " on one's self. Boasts of ignorance. 
Essay 47^, /. 676. 

— — A Kishionable beauty's confession : 
Our greatest charms are owing to affecta- 
tion. 734-1-1,2. 
Aff action. If we consider ourselves atten- 
tively, we shall find that we are not only 
inclined to love those who descend from us, 
but that we bear a kind of orofjy^j or natural 
aff«:tion, to everything which rehes u'pon us 
for its good and preservation. 264-3-3. 

Speaking of the time of the Plague in 

1665, a correspondent says: — **I remember 
it was the constant Observation at that de- 
plorable Tune, when so many Hundreds 
were swept away daily, that the Rich ever 
bore the Loss of their Families and Rela- 
tions far better than the Poor ; the latter 
having little or nothing before-hand, and 
living from Hand to^ Mouth, placed the 
whole Comfort and Satisfaction of their Lives 
in their Wives and Children, and were there- 
fore inconsolable." 644-2-x. 

spencer speaks of each kind of Love 

with great Justice, and attributes the highest 
Praise to Friendship ; and indeed there is no 
disputing^ that Pomt, but by making that 
Friendship take Place between two married 
Persons. 

*' Hard is the Doubt ^ and difficult to deem^ 
When all three kinds of Love together tiieet^ 
And to dispart the Heart with Power ex- 

trenUf 
Whether shall weigh the Ballance down ; to 

wit. 
The dear Ajffection unto Kindred sweety 
Or raging Fire of Love to Wonienkind^ 
Or Zeal of Friends combined by Virtues 

meet. 
Buty of them all^ the Band of virtuous 
Mind 
Methinks the gentle Heart should most as- 
sured bind, 

" For natural Affection soon doth cease^ 
And quenched is with Cupids greater 

Flame ; 
But faithful Friendship doth them both 

suppress^ 
Ana them with mastering Discipline does 

tame^ 
Through Thoughts aspiring to eternal 

Fame. 
For as the Soul doth rule the Earthly Mass, 
And all the Service of the Body frame ; 
So Loz'C of Soul doth Lm'e of Body pass ^ 
No less than perfect Gold surmounts the 

meanest Brass." 701-2-1 — 3. 

A man of a warm and wellnlisposed 

heart| with a very small capacity, is highly 
superior in human sociery to him who, witn 
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the greatest talents, is cold and languid in 

his affections. 773-2-3. 
See also Family; Love. 
Affiliation. Fathering on the Church* 

warden, and other innocents. 293-1-7. 
Affliction. Suffering from superstitious 

follies, and other imaginary evils. 15- 1-2. 

Pharamond's relief of the wretched. 

I3S-I-2' 

— ^ Mourning for the dead. Deepest grief is 

silent and undemonstrative. Essay gs^ p. 149. 

Much easier to divert grief than to 

conquer it. Consolation considered as an 
art. Some sources of comfort. Essay 163, 

p. 237. 

How much of human misery springs 

from the selfishness and ignorance displayed 
in the dealings of men one with another 

246-1-3,4. 
—— Duties of the rich towards the afflicted. 
Letter from Lazarus Hopeful to Alderman 
Plenty. Essay 472, p. 674. 

Eageniess in some to interpret afflictions 

of others as judgments. Pain comes to both 
the just and the unjust. Impossible to say 
what pains are calamities, and what are 
blessings. Story of Biton and Clitobus. 

Essay 483, p. 690. 

Loss. Its action on the mind. Allegory 

on Grief, Patience, and Comfort. Essay 501, 

/. 713. 
African Company, The. Shares in it. 

781-2-3. 

Agramenxnon. Rapacious and imperial. 

His soul made by Plato in his vision of Eros 

to enter into an eagle. 304-2-3. 
Age, ** You are now past a chicken." 311-2-1. 

No dallying with life after 40. 187-1-1. 

Confession of. 203-1-1 ; 525-2-3 ; 754-2-1. 

Old age. See Old. 

Agres, XSarly. See Ancients ; Antiquity 
AgresofMan. " In every Species of Crea- 
tures, those who have been least Time in the 
>Vorld, ap[>ear best pleased with their Con- 
dition : for, besides that to a new Comer the 
World hath a Freshness on it that strikes the 
Sense after a most agreeable Marnier, being 
itself, unattended with any ^reat Variety of 
Enjoyments, excites a Sensation of Pleasure. 
But as Age advances, every thing seems to 
wither, the Senses are disgusted with their 
old Entertainments, and Existence turns flat 
and insipid. We may see this exempli^ed in 
Mankind : the_ Child, let him be free from 
Pain, and gratified in his Change of Toys^ is 
diverted with the smallest Trine. Nothing 
disturbs the Mirth of the Boy, but a little 
Punishment or Confinement. The Youth 
must have more violent Pleasures to employ 
his Time ; the Man loves the Hurry of an 
active Life, devoted to the Pursuits of Wealth 
or Ambition ; and lastly, old Age, having lost 
its Capacity for these Avocations, becomes its 
own insupportable Burthen. This Variety 
may in part be accounted for by the Vivacity 
and Decay of the Faculties ; but I believe is 
chiefly owing to thiS| That the longer we 
have been in Possession of Being, the less 
sensible Is \.\vt Cjms»\. "^^ "Vsa^N^ q\ \\,\ "asA '^'ft. 
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genETaf, we ire wishing every Period of it at 
an end. The Minor long! lohealAge, then 
to be A Man oF Budiuas, then to make up an 
EilBte, then to arrive at Honours, then n 
retire. Thm nlthough the whole of Ufa i» 
klluvred by every one ED be short, (he several 
Divisions of It upear long and tedious. We 
■re for lengthening our Spaa in general, but 
would fnln connect the Parti oTwh.rh it n 
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Uvesthal it ran much faster than it does. 

iravel through Time u through a Country' 
filled with many wild and empty Wastes, 

may amve at thofie several fittle Settlements 

persed up and down in it. 

"If we divide the Ufe of most Men itlto 
twenty Parts, we shall find that at least 



of Action ; and ] hope I shall not do an un- 
acceptable Piece of Service lolhcM Persons, 

the MuiE up their empty Spaces of Life. 
The Methods I shall propose to them an an 



entirely neglected ; but 

Mind, than to see those Approbations which 
it gives it self seconded by the Applfluses of 

duct, when the Verdict which he passes upon 
bis own Behaviour is thus warranted and con- 
firmed by the Opinion of all that know bim." 
iBs-i-4. 

The natural Disposition to any Particular 
Art, Science, Profession, or Trade, is very 
much to he consulted in the Care oF Youth, 

of Liffl' It is wonderfiilly hard indeed for A 
Mao to judge of hi" own (Japaciiy impar- 
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Matter to tnake a Judinnenl 
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Sur Disquiet and Unhappiness. When 
AmMtiofTptdls one Way fnlevest another, 
InclinatEcn a third, and perhaps Reason 
conlnuy to all, a Man is likely to pass bis 
Time but ill who has so many different 
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Choice, and go out of the World as the 
greatest Part of Mankind ^ do, before we 
have resolved how to live in it. There is 
but one Method of setting our selves at Rest 
in this Particular, and that is by adhering 
steadfastly to one great End as the chief and 
ultimate Aim of all our Pursuits. If we are 
firmly resolved to live up to the Dictates of 
Reason, without any Regard to Wealth, 
Reputation, or the like Consideradons, any 
more than as they fall in with our principal 
Design, we may go through Life with Steadi- 
ness and Pleastu'e; but if we act by several 
broken Views, and will not only be virtuous, 
but wealthy, popular, and every thing that 
has a Value set upon it by the World, we 
shall live and die in Misery and Repentance." 

837-1-1. 

The utmost we can hope for in this world 

is contentment ; if we aim at anything higher, 
we shall meet with nothing but grief and dis- 
appointment. 238-1 •!. 

— — Not only natural self-love, but reason 
directs us to promote our own interest above 
all things. 271-1-3. 

— — Pursuit of trifles. Outward show is what 
most men pursue, rather than real happiness. 

279-2-2. 

— ^ Happiness is beyond our reach. Equa- 
nimity, tranquillity, and cheerfulness are 
more practicable ends. A lamentable thing 
that philosophy should furnish ideas only for 
the learned, and that the art of living should 
not be made clear to the plain man. Essay 
X96, /. 283. 

Learn the true estimate of objects of 

desire. Addison's Vision of the Balances. 
Essay 463, p. 662. 

" You have in my Opinion, raised a 

good presumptive Argument from the in- 
creasing Appetite the Mind has to Know- 
ledge, and to the extending its own Faculties, 
which cannot be accomplished, as the more 
restrained Perfection of lower Creatures may, 
in the Limits of a short Life. I think another 
probable Conjecture may be raised from our 
Appetite to Duration it self, and from a Re- 
flection on our Progress through the several 
Stages of it : We are complaining, as you 
observe in a former Speculation, of the Short- 
ness of Life, and ^t are p^'petually hurrying 
over the Parts of it, to arrive at certain little 
Settlements^ or imaginary Points of Rest, 
which are dispersed up and down in it. 

' ' Now let us consider what happens to us 
when we arrive at these imaginary Points of 
Rest : Do we stop our Motion, and sit down 
satisfied in the Settlement we have gain'd? 
or are we not removing the Boundary, and 
marking out new Points of Rest, to which we 
press forward with the like Eagerness, and 
which cease to be such as fast as we attain 
them ? Our Case is like that of a Traveller 
upon the Alps, who should fancy that the 
lop of the next Hill must end his Jotu'ney, 
beoause it terminates his Prospect ; but he 
DO sooner arrives at it, than he sees new 
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Ground and other Hills beyond it, and con- 
tinues to travel on as before. 

" This is so plainly every Man's Condition 
in Life, that there is no one who has observed 
any thing, but may observe, that as fast as 
his Time wears away, his Appetite to some- 
thing future remains. ^ The Use therefore I 
would make of it is this, That since Nature 
(as some love to express it) does nothing in 
vain, or, to speak properly, since the Author 
of our Being has planted no wandering Pas- 
sion in it, no Desire which has not its Object, 
Futurity is, the proper Object of the Passion 
so constantly exercis'd about it ; and this 
Restlessness in the present, this assigning 
our selves over to further Stages of Dura- 
tion, this successive grasping at somewhat 
still to come, ap[>ears to me (whatever it may 
to others) as a kind of Instinct or natural 
Symptom which the Mind of Man has of its 
own Immortality." 303-1-5. 

— — It is of unspeakable advantage to possess 
our minds with an habitual good intention, 
and to aim all our thoughts, words, and ^ 
actions at some laudable end, whether it be 
the glory of our Maker, the good of 
mankmd, or the benefit of our own souls. 

307-1-2. 

"It may be thought then but common 

Prudence in a Man not to change a better 
State for a worse, nor ever to quit that which 
he knows he shall take up again with Plea- 
sure ; and yet if human Life be not a little 
moved with the gentle Gales of Hopes and 
Fears, there may be some Danger of its 
stagnating in an unmanly Indolence^ and 
Security. It is a known Story of Domitian, 
that after he had possessed himself of the 
Roman Empire, his Desires tum'd upon 
catching Flies. ^ Active and Masculine 
Spirits in the Vigour of Youth neither can 
nor ought to remain at Rest : If they debar 
themselves from aiming at a noble Object, 
their Desires will move downwards, and 
they will feel themselves actuated by some 
low and abject Passion. Thus if you cut 
off the top Branches of a Tree, and will 
not suffer it to grow any higher, it will not 
therefore cease to grow, but will (quickly 
shoot out at the Bottom. The Man^ mdeed 
who goes^ into the World only with the 
narrow Views of Self-Interest, who catches 
at the Applause of an idle Multitude, as he 
can find no solid Contentment at the End 
of his Journey, so he deserves to meet with 
Disappointments in his Way ; but he who is 
actuated by a noble Principle, whose Mind 
is so far enlarged as to take in the Prospect 
of his Country's Good, who is enamoured 
with that Praise which is one of the fair 
Attendants of Virtue, and values not those 
Acclamations which are not seconded by the 
impartial Testimony of his own Mind ; who 
repines not at the low Station which Provi- 
dence has at present allotted him, but yet 
would willingly advance himself by justifi- 
able Means to a more rising and advan- 
tageous Ground; &uch. «. M.'ftx^ >& -<w«s\sas^ 
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Duorder. It is, I think, pretty pL 
most oT the Absurdity and Ridiuule we meet 
with in the World, is ^nerally owine 10 the 
impertinent Affectation of excellins in Cha- 
iBcteis Men are not fit tor. and (or which 
Nature never designed them^ 

"Every Man hu one or more Qualities 
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Man's own mak- 
er bears an high 



c that do so. Opposing her Tendency in 
Application of a MaiTi Fans, has the 
: Success as declining from her Course in 
ProduclionofVegemhlea: by the A»ist- 
of Alt and an hot Bed, we may possibly 



sptAe. 



I ; Valerio had an universal ChancTi 
uiteel, had Learning, thought 



■""ri. 



,tly. 



:h ValeHo did 



Valerio had no ienios for Poetry, y 

resolved to be a Poet ; he writes Verses, and 
takes great Pains to convince the Town, that 
Valeria is not that catraordinary Person ho 

" If Men would be content to graft upon 
Nature, and assist her Operations, what 
mighty ESects might we expKi? Tully 
would not Hand so much alone in Oratory, 
Virgilln Poetry, or Czsar in War. To build 
upon Nature, is la^'ing the Foundation upon 

Onler u it were of Course, and the whole 



turcly have nude 
FLgurt ; Md TuUy'. 

Niture, iflcfttDhc 
brat Counc, bill wi 



it uule£9 Lr Poetry. 



Ihcy src In the BiinE and Growlb of Pknli ; 
and I knownalby whnt File and Felly ills, 



It Uw fair Su m 
uliu other. The ill E: 



I of Person, loselher with an 

Wit, and hu a reiy ill Voia ; 'hal il ugly 

IfCxIiawcHildbe^eiit.herEcbDldenwaiilci 
adore bet ; if Iras would talk, ber Heanra 
would admin her ; bol QElia'i Tongue runs 
inceaanlly, while Iral gives her >elf uleDt 
Ainandson Idngncn; so that 'tis dilGciilL 
to pcmadi aoei KlflbU CUIa has Beauty 
and Iraa Wit : Each neglects her own Ex- 
cdlence, and is unUltous o[ [he other's Cha- 



IS Qelia, J 






" Ibe Ereal MiiTorlune of this AiTectalion 
i>, that Men not only lo» a good Quality. 

are unGt for what they were designed, but 
Ihey BssiffD Ibcmselves 10 what they are not 

Fig^'one Way, make a ver^ndicul^f^e 
ajiotber. IT Scnianthe would have been 
Ulilfied with her natuml Coulpleiion, she 
mighl still have been celebrated by the Iv ame 

up an A&ctatien to While and Red, and is 
now dliTiEEuished by the Characler of the 
I^y that oainls so well. In a word, could 
the World be refotDied to tbe Obedience of 
thai famed Dictate, Follow Nature, which 
the Oracle of Uelphos pranoiiuced (o Cicero 
when he consulted what Couth of Studies he 



i'jsr 



Hen. For ray Part, I could ni 



Sphen 



DIspoKlion of Providence, anifL Tully ™ 
presses it) like the Sin of the Ginnis, anaclua 
Rebellion against Heaven." sSi-i-J. 

" A lewd young Fellow seeing an aged 

Hermit go by him barefoot. Father, says he, 

B not ^trther^oJid™ 'rrue,"sonrMJil 'he 
Hermit ; but whit is thy Condition iftbeto 
iiJ Man is a Creature designed Tot two 



'I'he Qoestinn we are all concerned in is 
this. In which of these twn Lives it is 

Or, m other Words, Whether we :.hDuld 



Length ofaveryjnconsiderableDunubu; or 
to secure to our selves the Pleasures of a 
LiTewhich is liied and settled, and will never 
end 7 Every Man, upon the (iist hearing of 
this Question, knows very well which Side of 
il he ought to close tttlh. But however 
tight we are in Iheory, it is plabi that in 
Practice we adhere 10 the . '"■•' -' ■'-- 






the other Ufe as Iho' it 



Must not be imagine that we weit placed i 
this World to get Riches and Honour! 
Would not he t&uk that it was our Duly I 
tml after Wealth, and Station, and Title 

Pove'rtyby Threats of eternal Punishmen 
and enjoined to purine our Pleasures undi 
Pain of Damnation! He would certaial 
imagine that we were influenced liy a Scheui 

indeed prescribed to us. And truly, accoir 
ing to SDCh an Imagination, he must conclud 
that we are a SpeSes of the most obediei 

itedd][ Eye on the End for which we wei 



of Cn^%ut»^ '«\,a\K^ ^ 



.d Ilrow Ihat this S«c 



;r Ufe, for whicji they m 






□f thRC IwodiSiuint Sales of Bein^.^ould 
be perpeiually employed in providing for a 

iiig to maSie Provison fat thu, vtiich after 
many Myriads of Vesrsirill be still new, and 
stilt begltinins ; cspecioUy wheii ure consider 



you had it in your Choice t 
while this prddigioiu Mbu 
aumine hy this slow Metl 
not s Grain of il left, on C 



nt Ball or Man of the 
. 1 ^gle Grain or 
hould be annihilated 

ce to tc happy all the 



3 would yon mako yoi 
infesHd ia this Case, i 



pot together 



retell^u 



Choice 






if Hesila- 



How 



s I h 



e bcfort 



aCsKb 



mated, our Reason mieht 
to overset by the Imagumtion, as to aiapose 
some Fenom to nnlt ander the CooMderalion 
of the great Length of the firxt Pan of Ihis 
Dutatiiin, and cf the aitat Distance of that 

Mind, 1 say, might give it (elf up lo thai 
Happinesa which is at Hand, cotuidcnng 

actually ha^ " 



iy fbr thE 



:n the Choice we 

< thL.. Whether we 

of only 



Iw^^ ten Ym, l" m^t'sarrf on™ I 
Day or an Monr, and miseiable to all 
Eternity ; or, nn the contrary, miserable for 
this short Tonn of Years, and happy for a 
whole Eternity : What Words an siilScient 
to cxptai that Folly and want of Cons'-"— 
tion which in such a Case makes a i 



Beldom happens) thai : 



this Life only 
"c^TpV"' 



if ihe other, and cheatfolly sacri- 



■ "AnotherThing which suspend 



^'S^'S: 



'otld; 



praxeding from a false Notion Men — -- 
taken ap, that an Ahundanee of Ihe World 

of Ufc.'™World^ Thlngs^ate' of such a 

Ihat ihe more Parlnert there are. ■■- '— 



St fall 10 
another with an evil Eye,_ei 



.,Je Share 



The 



le ^Ws Sued 



Not that the] 

Sarrel and fal 
ao lo prefer 



unon Charity for their Rivals. 



helber Ten Thou' 



SMbMinm ipa Imtai, cum iUi ac- 

Bat, unluckily, Mankind agree in making 
Choice of Objects, which inevitably engage 

foK?l'£e a vnse Man!^1nie Climate of 
Things. Dewre rot more of the World than 
is necessary to accommodate yoil in passiiw 
through iti look upon evety thing beyond, 
not as useless only, but burthensome. Place 
not your Quiet in Things, which you cannot 
have without puttiog othns beside them, and 
thereby making them your Eoemies; and 
which, when attain'd, will give you more 
Trouble to keep, than Satisfection m the En- 
joyment. Vbtue is a Good of a nobler kind ; 






particolar Slock, So, hy pro].-, , „.._ 

mingling their Fires, not only all Ihe Lighi* 
of a Branch together cast a morer— ■ — '-^ 
Brightness, hut each angle Light hi 
a stranger Flame. And lastly, t 
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along with you, that if Wealth be an Instru- 
ment of Pleasure, the greatest Pleasure it 
can put into your Power, is that of doing 
Good. 'Tis worth considering, that the 
Organs of Sense act within a narrow Compass, 
and the Appetites will soon say they nave 
enough : Which of the two therefore is the 
happier Man? He, who confining all his 
Kegard to the Gratification of his own Appe- 
tites, is capable but of short Fits of Pleasure ? 
Or tne Man, who, reckoning himself a Sharer 
in the Satisfactions of others, especially those 
which come to them by his Means, enlarges 
the Sphere of his Happiness ? " 847-1-2. 

'* Like those who walk upon a line, if we 

keep our eye fixed upon one point, we may 
step forward securely ; whereas an imprudent 
or cowardly glance on either side will in- 
fallibly destroy us. 863-2-3. 

" As we rise from Childhood to Youth. 

we^ look with Contempt on the Toys and 
Trifles which our Hearts have hitherto been 
set upon. When we advance to Manhood, 
we are held wise in proportion to our Shame 
and Regret for the Rashness and Extra- 
vagance of Youth. Old Age fills us with 
mortifying Reflections upon a Life, mis- 
spent xn the Pursuit of anxious Wealth or 
uncertain Honour. Agreeable to this Gra- 
dation of Thought in this Life, it may be 
reasonably supposed, that in a future State, 
the Wisdom, the Experience, and the 
Maxims of old Age, will be looked upon by 
a separate Spirit m much the same Light, as 
an ancient Man now sees the little Follies 
and Toyings of Infants. The Pomps, the 
Honours, the Policies, and^ Arts of mortal 
Men, will be thought as trifling as Hobby- 
Horses, Mock Battles, or any other Sports 
that now employ all the Cunning, and 
Strength, and Ambition of rational Beings 
from four Years old to nine or ten." 868-2-6. 



** Mankind is divided into two Parts, the 

Busie and the Idle. The Busie World may 
be divided into the Virtuous and the Vicious. 
The Vicious again into the Covetous, the Am- 
bitious, and the Sensual. The idle Part of 
Mankind are in a St^te inferior to any one 
of these. All the other are engaged in the 
Pursuit of Happiness, though often mis- 
placed, and are therefore more likely to be 
attentive to such Means, as shall be pro- 
posed to them for that End. The Idle, who 
arc neither wise for this World, nor the next, 
are emphatically called by Dr. Tillotson, 
Fools at large. They propose to themselves 
no End, but run adrift with everj' Wind. 
Advice therefore would be but thrown away 
upon them, since they would scarce take the 
Pains to read it. _ I shall not fatigue any of 
this worthless Tribe with a long Harangue ; 
but will leave them with this short Saying of 
^ Plato, that Labour is preferable to tclleness, 
as Brightness to Rust. 

" The Pursuits of the Active Part of Man- 
kind, are either in the Paths of Religion and 
Virtue ; or, on the other Hand, in the Roads 
to Wealth, Honours or Pleasure. I shall 
therefore compaie the Pursuits of Avarice, 
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Ambition and sensual Delight, w*th their 
opposite Virtues ; and shall consider which 
of these Principles engages Men in a Course 
of the greatest Labour, SuflFering and As- 
siduity. Most Men, in their cool Reason- 
ings, are willing to allow that a Course of 
Virtue will in the End be rewarded the most 
amply ; but represent the Way to it as 
rugged and narrow. If therefore it can be 
made appear, that Men struggle through as 
many 1 roubles to be miserable, as they do 
to be happy, my Readers may perhaps be 
perswaded to be Good, when they find they 
shall lose nothing by it. 

" First, for Avarice. The Miser is more 
Industrious than the Saint: The Pains of 
getting, the Fears of losing, and the Inability 
of enjoying his Wealth, have been the Mark 
of Satyr in all Ages. Were his Repentance 
upon his Neglect of a good Bargain his 
Sorrow for being over-reached, his Hope^ of 
improving a Sum, and his Fear of falling 
into Want, directed to their proper Objects, 
they would make so many different Christian 
Graces and Virtues. He may apply to him- 
self a great Part of St. Paul's Catalogue of 
Sufferings. In journeying often ; in Perils 
of Water, in Perils of Robbers, in Perils 
among false Brethren. In Weariness and 
Painfulness, in Watchings often, in Hunger 

and Thirst, in Fastings often, At how 

much less £x[>ence might he lay up to him- 
self Treasures in Heaven ; or if I may, in 
this Place, be allowed to add the Saying ot 
a great Philosopher, he may provide such 
Possessions, as fear neither Arms, nor Men, 
nor Jove himself. 

"In the .second Place, if we look upon the 
Toils of Ambition, in the same Light as we 
have considered those of Avarice, we shall 
leadily own thajt far less Trouble is requisite 
to gam lasting Glory, than the Power and 
Reputation 01 a few Years ; or, in other 
Words, we may with more Ease deserve 
Honour, than obtain it. The Ambitious 
Man should remember Cardinal Woolsey's 
Complaint : ' Had I served God, with the 
same Application, wherewith I served my 
King, he would not have forsaken me in my 
old Age.* The Cardinal here softens his 
Ambition by the' specious Pretence of serving 
his King : Whereas his Words in the proper 
Construction, imply, that if instead of being 
acted by Ambition, he had been acted by 
Religion, he should have now felt the Com- 
forts of it, when the whole World turned its 
Back upon him. 

•'Thirdly, Let us compare the Pains of 
the Sensual, with those 01 the Virtuous, and 
see which are heavier in the Balance. It 
may seem strange, at the first View, that the 
Men of Pleasure should be advised to change 
their Course, because they lead a painful 
Life. Yet when we" see them so active and 
vigilant in quest of Delight ; under so many 
Disquiets, and the Sport of such various 
Passions ; let them answer, as they can, if 
the Pains they undergo, do not Q\xtv(«.v^ 
their EnjovmttvXs. Iiwt \cv^^OC\vv«» ^-^ ^^ 
one Paxx. \«vwt,«v >^'fc v««i ^«*R&^ «s^^ ^^o^ 
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Caprices on the other, the Debasement of 
Reason, the Pangs of Expectation, the Dis- 
appointments in Possession, the Stings of 
Remorse, the Vanities and Vexations attend- 
ing even the most refined Delights that make 
up this Business of Life, render it so silly 
and uncomfortable, that no Man is thought 
wise till he hath got over it, or happy, but 
in proportion as he hath cleared hunself 
from it 

'I The Sum of all is this. Man is made an 
active Being. Whether he walks in the 
Paths of Virtue or Vice, he is sure to meet 
with many Difficulties to prove his Patience, 
and excite his Industry. The same if not 
greater Labour, is required in the Service of 
Vice and Folly, as of Virtue and Wisdom : 
and he hath this easie Choice left him, 
whether with the Strength he is Master of, 
he will purchase Happiness or Repentance." 

871-1-3. 

- Hot. I Ep. i. 11. 

" What right, what true, what fit we justly 

call, ^ 
Let this be all my care — for this is all." — 
Pope's translation of Motto to Essay 16. 

'—— Hot. I Ep. L 20. Itnitaied. 

** Long as to him, who works for debt, the 

day; 
Long as the night to her, whose love's away ; 
Long as the year's dull circle seems to run 
When the bnsk minor pants for twenty-one : 
So slow th' unprofitable moments roll. 
That lock up all the functions of my soul ; 
That keep me from myself, and still delay 
I^ife's instant business to a future day *.^ 
That task, which as we follow, or despise, 
The eldest is a fool, the youngest wise : 
Which done, the poorest can no wants endure, 
And which not done, the richest must be poor." 
— Pope's trafislation of Motto to Essay 27. 

Hor. I Ep. xi. 28. 

" Laborious idleness our powers employs." 
— Translation of Motto to Essay 54. 

— — Terence: Andronicus^ Act i. Sc. i. 

" I take it to be a principal rule of life, not 

to be too much addicted to any one thing." — 

Translation of Motto to Essay 105. 

— - Hor. Ars Poet. v. 126. 

" Keep one consistent plan from end to 
end." — Translation of Motto to Essay 162. 

• 

Virgil^ yEn, vL 823. 

" The noblest motive is the public good." 
— Translation of Motto to Essay 200. 

yuv. Sat, X. I. 

" Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue ! 
How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice. 
Prompts the fond wish, or lifts the suppliant 
voice ! " — Translation of Motto to Essay 207. 

Persius, Sat. ii. 61. 

" O souls, in whom no heavenly fire is found, 

Flat minds, and ever grovelling on the 

gronndV'^Dryeien's translation of Motto 

to Essay 324. 



Aim in liife — continued, 
Hor. I. Ep. xviii. 97. 

** How you may glide with gentle ease * 
Adown the current of your days ; 
Nor vex'd by mean and low desires. 
Nor warm'd by wild ambitious fires ; 
By hope alarm'd, depress'd by fear, 
For thmgs but little worth your care." — 

Francis translation of Motto to Essay 

465. 

Luc. 

"What seek we beyond heaven?" — 

Translation of Motto to Essay 571. 

Vi^lt Georg. iv. 564. 

" Affecting studies of less noisy praise." — 
Dry den's translation of Motto to Essay 613. 

Vfrgil^ Georg. ii. 369. 

** Exert a rigorous sway, 

And lop the too luxuriant boughs away." — 

Translation of Motto to Essay 619. 

See also Actions ; Ambition ; End ; 
Purpose. 
Air-pump. Invention of the. 374-2-2. 
Ajax. His soul, which was all wrath and 
fierceness, made by Plato, in his Vision of 
Erus the Armenian, to enter into a Lion. • 

304-2-3. 
Akenside. His poem "The Pleasures of 

the Imagination." - 594-2-n. 
Alabaster, Dr. A curious sermon preached 
by him before the University of Cambridge. 

318-1-2. 
Albans, St. Rev. P. Stubbs, Archdeacon 

of. 2i7-i-n. 
Albertus Magmus. A Dominican and 

alchemist. 91-2-in. 
Alchemists. Story of the Valentines. 
Essay 426, p. 613. 

Other allusions. 9i-2-in. ; 815-2-2. 

Aloibiades. Resemblance between So- 

crates and Silenus. 138-2-n. 

Plato's Dialogue on Prayer. Essay 207, 

/. 298. 

A tragedy by Otway. 66-i-n. 

Alcoran. See Koran. 
Aldermen, liondon. The custom ot 
ridiculing. 57-2-2,3 ; 639-1-1. 

Lazarus Hopeful's letter to Alderman 

Plenty. 675-1-1,2. 

Other allusions. 1 12-2-2 ; 843-2-3. 

Aldus edition of books. 538-2-4. 
Ale. 118-1-3,4 ; 235-2-2. 

Burton. 559-1-3 ; October, 781-2-3. 

See also Beer. 
Alehouses. 140-2-4. See also Inns ; 

Taverns. 
Aleppo. Maundrell's journey from Aleppo 

to Jerusalem. 436-2-n. 
Alexander the Great. Carried his head 
on one side. The courtiers followed his 
example. 5^-2. 

—-^ His device to impress posterity with the 
size of his soldiers. 192-2-3. 

Dawning of greatness in his youth. 

229-2-3. 

Ungenerous treatment of a captive 

general. 491-Z-4. 
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Alexander the QcteeX-^^ontinued, 
Jealous of the dissemination of know- 
ledge. He had rather excel the rest of man- 
* kind in knowledge than in power. 533-2*4. 

Statues of him". 59^-2-1. 

Sleep was one thing that made him 

sensible of his mortality. 838-1-2. 

A play of that name. 67-1 -i ; 146-2-1 ; 

378-2-n. 
Alexander's Feast. Dryden's poem. 

36Q-2-n. ; 904-4. 
Alexander, William ; Earl of Stirling. 

432-i-n. 
Algrerine Pirates. A story of. 286-2-5, 6. 
Aliens. See Foreigners ; Naturaliza- 
tion. 
All for Love. A play. 67-i-i.n. ; 146-1-4. 
A^^ fours. A game at Cards. 245-2-3. 
Allegorical persons. Propriety of in- 
troduction into epic poems. 392-1-2, 3 ; 

523-1-4 ; 52^-2. 
AllefiTOries. {A. Generally, — B. Those 
given in the Spectator). 

A. Generally, 

Virgil^ in the sixth book of his i'Eneid, 

has cast mto allegory the whole system of 
Platonic philosophy, so far as it relates to 
the soul of man. 143-2-1. 

Consideration of the Iliad and the 

Odyssey as Allegorical Fables. 267-1-2 ; 

456-1-2. 

Their use brings Imagination to the aid 

of the Understanding. 606-2-1. 

— — When well chosen, are like so many 
tracks of light in a discourse, that make 
every thing about them clear and beautiful. 

606-2-3. 

The Spectator's attempt to revive that 

way of writing. There was always a ^eat 
demand for the papers that contained 
allegories. 713-2-3. 

Allegory is a species of wit. zoi-i-a. 

Sin and Death in " Paradise Lost." 

392-1-2,3 ; 447-1-8. 

B. List of those given in the Spectator. 

fcUBTHCT. ^ 

Anectation. 658-2-x. 

Affliction (Mountain of Miseries). 

Essays 558—9, /. 796. 

Aim in Life. Essay 463, /. 662. 

Avarice. 90-2-4, 5. 

Balance, Jupiter's. Essay 463, /. 662. 

Calamities. See Affliction. 
^ Conceit. 658-2.i,2. 
* Credit, Public. Essay p, /. 8. 

Desirable, Weighing the. Essay 463, 

/. 662. 

Diseases, Exchange of. See Afflic- 
tion. 

Education. Essay 455, /. 651. 

End in Life. See Aim. 

Error. Essay 460, /. 657. 

Evil, Distribution of. See Affliction. 

Fancy. See Affliction. 

Flattery. 658-2-1,2. 

Folly. Essay 524, /. 745. 

Fools' Paradise Essay 460, /. 657. 

Good, Weighing[ the. Essay 463,/. 66a. 

Good, Distribution of. See Affliction. 

Humour (Wit). Essay 25,^. 58. 



AXL^gOTi^B— continued. 

Inclinations. Essay 524, p. 745. 
Individuality. Essays 558—9, /. 796. 
Jupiter and the Prayers. Essay 391,/. 568 
Jupiter's Balances. Essay 463, p, 662. 
Luxury. 90-2-4, 5. 
Man's blinaness. Essav 524, /. 745. 
Mind, Training of the. Essay 455, 

p. 651. 
Misery. Essays ssZ—g^ p. jgS. 
Misfortunes. Essays 558—9, /. 796. 
Mountain of Miseries. Essays 558 - 9, 

A 796. 
Muses, Home of the. Essay 514, p. 731. 
Pain. 267-2-4,6. See also Misery. 
Parnassus, A Dream of. Essay 514, 

A 731. 
Patience. See Misery. . 
Pleasure. 267-2-4,6. 
Pleasure, Pursuit of. Essay 524,/. 745. 
Poverty. 664-1-4. 
Prayer. Essay 391, /. 568. 
Public Credit. Essay 3, p. 8. 
Public Opinion. 658-1-1. 
Resignation. See Misery. 
Riches. 664-1-4. 

Scales, Jupiter's. Essay 463, /. 662. 
Seasons, The. 612-1-4,5. 
Temptation. Essay 524, p. 745. 
Vanity. Essay 460, p. 657. 
Vice. Essays 455, p. 651 ; 524./- 745- 
Virtue. Essays ^sStP- 651 ; 464,/. 663. 
Wealth. 664-1-4. 

Weighing the Good. Essay 463, /. 66a. 
Wishing. See Misery. 
Wit. Essay 35, /. 58. 

Almahide. An opera. 330-2-3 ; 23-2-n. 
Almanacs. 281-2-3 ; 3x6-1-2. 
Almanza, Battle of. is-i-m. 
Alms. Sir Andrew Freeport's discourse on. 

Essay 232, p. 331. 
See also Beggars ; Charity. 
Alnasohar. The Glass-merchant in the 

Arabian Nights. 761-2-3,4. 
Alpheus of Mytilene. His epitaph on 

Homer. 783-1-3. 
Alps, The. 303-a-in. 
Altar Poems, os-i-n. ; 101-2-1 ; 104-1-1. 
Althorpe. The Library at. 573-i-n- 
Amazons, The Republic of. Essays 433-4, 

p. 622. 
Ambassadors. The Ambassador from 

Bantam. 795-2-6,7. 
The Political Academy of France. Essay 

^ 305. P' 439; 

— — Diplomatic difficulty through quarrel 

of lacqueys. Essay 481, p. 688. 

Ambigruity. Quotation from John Locke. 

546-2-1. 

Ambition. It is observed by Cicero, that 
men of the greatest and the most shining 
parts are the most actuated by ambition ; and 
if we look into the two sexes, I believe we 
shall find this principle of action stronger in 
women than in men. x 18-2-4. 
—— ** If e'er Ambition did my fancy cheat. 
With any wish so mean as to be great ; 
Continue, Heav'n, still from me to remove 
The humble bles&vu^ ol\.V\aXV\Sft.VVw^r 
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Ambition — continued. 

Pascal says in his discourse on the 

Misery of Man that all our endeavours after 
greatness proceed from nothing but a desire 
of being surrounded by a multitude of persons 
and affairs that may hinder us from looking 
into ourselves, which is a view we cannot 
bear. 177-2-3. 

Those men only are truly great^ who 

place their ambition rather in acquiring to 
themselves the conscience of worthy enter- 
prises, than in the prospect of glory which 
attends them. 252-1-4. 

— — Self denial, the very contrary of ambition. 

398-1 -4. 

The consideration of ourselves as Heirs 

of Eternity is an incentive to worthy aims. 

303-I-3- 

Petty direction. An author who com- 
posed two hundred verses while standing on 
one leg. 315-2-3. 

Should have in view the question of our 

State hereafter. 314-2-5. 

— — Highly probable that it runs through the 
whole species, and that every man in propor- 
ion to the vigour of his complection is more 
or ess actuated by it. 320-2-7. 

A principle of action common to all men, 

and generally necessary as a motive power to 
the employment of the higher faculties. 

Essay 255, /. 364. 

—^ — All that a woman has to do in this world 
is contained within the duties of a daughter, 
a sister, a wife, and a mother. When the 
very brains of the sex are turn'd, they place 
their ambition on circumstances, wherein to 
excel is no addition to what is truly com- 
mendable. 499-2-3. 

Mean and narrow minds are the least 

actuated by it. 364-2-4. 

^ Scarce a man living who is not actuated 

by it. When it meets with an honest mind 
and great abilities, it does infinite service to 
the world. In some the desire of fame, sup- 
planting the desire to do full service, impels 
to^ a struggle for eminence in odd accom- 
plishments and trivial performances. 

809-2-4. 

— — The soul of man is an active principle. 
He therefore who withdraws himself from the 
scene before he has played his part, ought to 
be hissed off the stage. 860-1-3. 
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We may with far more ease 

honour, than obtain it. 871-2-2. 



deserve 



^ —— Display in Eating and Drinking compe* 
titions. Essay 344, /. 501. 

— — " And since I have mentioned Pjrrrhus, 
I will end with a^ very good, though known 
Story of this ambitious mad Man. When he 
had shewn the utmost Fondness for his Expe- 
dition against the Romans, Cyneas his chief 
Minister asked him what he proposed to 
himself by this War ? Why, says Pyrrhus, to 
conquer the Romans, and reduce all Italy to 
my Obedience. What then? says Cyneas. 
To pass over into Sicily, says Pyrrhus, and 



then all the Sicilians must be our Subjects. 
And what does your Majesty intend next 1 
Why truly, says the King, to conquer Car- 
thage, and make myself Master of all Africa. 
And what, Sir, says the Minister is to be the 
End of all your Expeditions? Why then, 
says the King, for the rest of our Lives we'll 
sit down to good Wine. How, Sir, replied 
Cyneas, to better than we have now before 
us ? Have we not already as much as we can 
drink? 

" Riot and Excess are not the becoming 
Characters of Princes ; but if Pyrrhus and 
Lewis had debauched like Vitellius, they had 
been less hurtful to their People." 263-2-6. 

See also Aim ; Distinction ; Famr. 
Amerioa. Indians' tradition of the world of 
departed souls. Essay 56, /. 91. 
—^ Importation of drugs from. 11 3-2-1 

Proposal for the transportation of se- 
ducers thither. 293-2-6. 

— — Faithfulness of negro slaves. 309-3-4. 
The American Church. 500-1 -n. 

Spaniards in Mexico. Mode of writing 

there. 600-2-2. 

Amorous Club of Oxford. Essay 30, 

.... /• 50* 

Amorous Widow. A Play. 535-1-3. 

Amorousness. The month of May. 

Essays 365,/. 535 ; 395,/. 574. 

In old men. Essays 274, p. 393 ; 318, 

A 450 ; also, 396-1-3. 

Jeremy Lovemore's confessions. Essay 

596, /. 840. 
Amours. Essay 203, >. 293 ; also, 

A . , ^ 151-2-2,3. 

Am.sterdam. 196-1-3 ; 307-i-n. ; 439-1-1. 

Am.USementS. Complaint that the age is 

more childish, but not more innocent, than 

former ages. 24-2-5. 

The employment of leisure hours. Essay 

93, A 147. 

—— The old-fashioned jests of beating the 
watch, breaking windows, and other noc- 
turnal exploits. 321-2-3. 

Check to be given to public diversions 

that tend to the corruption of manners, or 
that are too mean and trivial for the 
entertainment of reasonable creatures. 

See also Billiards ; Bowls ; Bull- 
fighting ; Cards ; Cock-fighting ; 
Drama; Entkrtainmknts ; Games: 
Hunting; Masques; Sports. 

Anabaptist, An. 371-2-2. 

Anacreon. Epitaph on him by Antipater. 

n.1, 11 . 783-1-5,6. 
Other allusions. 9S-i-n. ; 732-2-1. 

Anagrams. A species of false wit. zoz-3-x. 

Other allusions. 98-1 ; 104-1. 

Anarchy. Figure of, in the allegory on 

Public Credit. 9-1-4. 
Anatomy. Dr. James Drake's work on. 

A Beau's head, ^ssay 275, p, 394. 

A Coquet's heart. Essay 281, /. 403. 

Design in Nature. Essay 543, /. 772, 

A condemned felon's bargain. 719-1-3. 

Essay on Exercise. Essay 115, A 175. 

Ancestry. " Decreasing Honour, that had '^ 
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nothing to shew in but an old coat of his 
ancestors' achievements." 658-Z-5. 

Pride of ancestry -ridiculed. Genealogy, 

or *' Family Madness." Pruning a tree. 

Essay 612, /. 859. 

— — ^uv. Sat. viii. 76. 
" 'Tis poor relying on another's fame, 
For, take the pillars but away^ and all 
The superstructure must in rums fall." 
— Stepney's translation of Motto to Essay 

518. 

Ancient and Modem Authors com- 
pared. zoo-x-4; 3S4-I-7* 

Ancients and modems. Perrault's 
parallel between. 4oz-z-n. 

Andiron, Urs* A favourite vrith the Ugly 
Club. 31-2-3. 

Andrea, Valentine. A Lutheran minister. 

Andrews, Bishop. 

puns, zoo-z-z. 

Andromache. 



His sermons full of 
A play. 4x6-3 
Angelo, Michael. 242-2-5 ; 



Anflrels. Plato's guardian angels. 



488-Z.2 ; 
769-2-8,9. 

3»8-z-3 ; 

787-2-6. 
309-2-zn. 



Milton's description of. 475-2-5. 

Dbtinction between Cherubim and Se- 
raphim. 845-2-4. 

Hiehly probable that they look into the 

ways otmen. 856-2-4. 
Anfirer. Spoils good looks. 93-2-2. 
— — Stnmg in all beasts and birds of prey. 

Z84-Z-Z. 
— — Represented, some think, in Acmlles. 

267-Z-2 

Its effect in disputation. 285-2-5; 

286-z-z,6. 
— — Passionate people deserve no indulgence. 
Estay 438, /. 628. 

- An offender committed to the '*In- 
firmarv." 63Z-2-2. 

- The old woman and the too faithful 



mirror. 
Mode 



645-2-3. 
eof< 



: expression by actors. 769-2-4,5. 

" Curb thy soul, 

And check thv rage, which must be ruled or 

rule." — Horace^ Motto to Essay 438. 
See also Passionate. 

Anglesey I I<ord, and John Locke. A story. 

759-»' 
Anfflinff. See Fishing. 
Angtdbin. A i>athetic story. 345-3-3. 

— Figure of, in Pamell's Vbion. 7Z4-2-3. 
— — A pleasing anguish. 67-z-z ; 576-2-2. 

Animal, The, in Human Nature. 302-Z.2. 

Animals. Sir Roger's kindness to. z 77-2-2. 

•^— Reason and Instinct. Essays 120, z2z, 

/. z83. 
-— Blain point of distinction from man. 
Religion. 290-2-5. 

— — Plato's tneory of evolution. ^o4-3-n. 
— — Scales of being. Wonders of Creation. 
Essay $10, p. 738. 
Animosity. In Political Parties. See 

Paktibs. 
Anne, Queen. Refusal of Dr. Radcliffe to 
attend on her in her last illness. 67z-z-2n. 
— — Public Mourning for. 854-z-3n. 
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Anne's (St.) LanOi London. X89-Z-3. 
Annihilation of the Sonl. See Ui- 

MORTALITY. 

Annotators, Satire on. Essay ^70, /. 672. 
Annoyances, Pettv. Fable of the 

Traveller and the Grasshoppers. 5Z9-x-3. 

Anodine. 675-z-z ; Fotus. 8Z2-2-3. 

Anonymous Writingrs. Proposal to 

prohibit. Remarks on. 645-2-4,5. 
Answers to Correspondents. See 

Newspapers. 

Antagronists. See Enemies. 
Antanaclasis. A mood of Punning, zoo- 1-2. 
Antediluvian Love-Story. Essays 
584-5,/. 827. 

Anthems. Essay 405, /. 586 ; also 7Z7-2. 

Anthony Title-Pagre. Stationer. His 
petition. 438-2-2,^. 

Anticipation. ' After having wished my 
Correspondent good Luck, and thanked him 
for his intended Kindness, I shall for this 
time dismiss the Subject of the Lottery, and 
only observe that the greatest Part of Man- 
kind^ are in some degree guilty of my Friend 
Gosline's Extravagance. We are apt to rely 
upon future Prospects, and become really 
expensive while we are only rich in Possi- 
bility. We live up to our Expectations, not 
to our Possessions, and make a Figure pro- 
portionable to what we may be, not what we 
are. We out-run our present Income, as not 
doubting to dbbiu^e our selves out of the 
Profits of some future Place, Project, or Re- 
version, that we have in view. It is through 
this Temper of Mind, which is so common 
among us, that we see Tradesmen break, 
who have met with no Misfortunes in their 
Business ; and Men of Estates reduced to 
Poverty, who have never suffered from Losses 
or Repairs, Tenants, Taxes, or Law-suits. 
In short, it is this foolish sanguine Temi>er, 
this depending upon Contingent Futurities, 
that occasions Romantick Generosity, Chy- 
merical Grandeur, Senseless Ostentation, and 

fenerally ends in Beggary and Ruin.^ The 
fan, who will live above his present Circum- 
stances^ is in great Danger of living in a 
little time mucti beneath them, or, as the 
Italian Proverb runs, llie Man who lives by 
Hope will die by Hunger. 

''It should l)e an indispensable Rule in 
Life, to contract our Desires to our present 
Condition, and whatever may be our Ex- 
pectations, to live within the compass of what 
we actually possess. It will be Time enough 
to enjoy an Estate when it comes into our 
Hands ; but if we anticipate our ^ood For- 
tune, we shall lose the Pleasure of it when it 
arrives, and may possibly never possess what 
we have so foolishly counted upon." 278-z-z,2. 

Hot, z Od, iv. \$. 

" Life's span forbids us to extend our cares, 
And stretch our hopes beyond our years." 
— Creech's translation of Motto to Essay 

289. 

Posterity's judgment anticipated. 

i58-z-z,2. 
—— Desire of foreseeing. £ssa) ^\^^«^v<^ 
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Antieronus. His portrait by Apelles. 88i-2. 

Antimony. x48-x-n. 

Antioclms. In love with his mother-in- 
law. 329-X-3. 

Antipator. Epitaphs on Anacreon and 
Orpheus. 783-1. 

Antipathies. Food, cats, &c. 765-2-2; 

836-1,2. 

Antiplianes. Quotation from him. 4z6-x-2. 

Antianities. Discovery at Stunsiield, near 
Woodstock. 524-z-2n. 

Dr. Kennet's " Parochial Antiquities." 

236-2-n. 

Antiquity. Comparison of the early with 
the later ages. 301-2-3,4. 
See also Ages ; Ancient(s). 

Antisthenes. Quotation from him. 2X4-2-n. 

Antony, Mark. Story of Herod and 
Mariamne. 250-2-4. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Dryden's play. 

67-x-n. 

Anvil) Jack. Story of a City merchant and 
his wife. Essay 299. ;>. 429. 

Anxiety. Source of imaginary evils. An- 
tidotes to. £ssay 615, /. B62. 

Excess mars enterprises and cripples 

powers. 64-1-3.4. 

See also Apprehension ; Fear. 

Apelles. Portrait of A nti^onus. 881-2-2.' 

His works less endunng than those of 

literature. 242-2-6. 
Apooalyptioa, Clavis. Joseph Mede's. 

x46-2-n. 
Apollo. Temple at Leucrate dedicated to 
him. 3x9-2-7. 

Fable of the Petty- Fault-finder. 4X9-X-3. 

His throne in the Dream of Parnassus. 

732-2-1. 

"Nor does Apollo always bend his 

bow." 

Horace 2, Od. x. 19. Translation 0/ Motto 
to Essay 28. 
Apollodorus* Quotation from him. 

293-2-5. 
ApoloerisinfiT* Essay on the acknowledg- 
ment of faults. Essay 382, /. 557. 
Apostles, The. Representation m Raphael's 

paintmg of the Resurrection. 324-x-x. 
Apothecaries . Countermine the Cook and 
tne Vintner. 282-2-x. 
— — Looked down upon by Physicians. 

776-2-1. 
R. Stroughton, Southwark. An adver- 
tisement. 903-7. 
Apparitions. 6"^^ Ghosts. 
Appearance, Personal. Be content 
with Nature's endowment. 30-1-5. 
See also Beauty ; Ugliness. 
Appearances. The world is more intent 
on trains and equipages, and all the showj' 
parts of life ; we love rather to dazzle the 
multitude, than consult our proper interests ; 
and, as I have elsewhere observed, it is one 
of the most unaccountable passions of human 
nature, that we are at greater pains to ap- 
pear easy and happy to others, than really to 
make ourselves so. 373-2-3. 

-^ Dress and narrow circumstances. A 
man's appearance falls withia the censure of 



every one that sees him ; his parts and learn- 
ing very few are judges of. Essay 360; p. 526, 

I resolved • ., • • not to despise or value 

any things for their appearances, but to regu- 
late my esteem and passions towards them 
according to their real and intrinsic value. 

663-2-3. 
Appetite. Sukey's meal. 592-2-2. 

False appetite. Sauces, &c 282-2-3, 

Appetites. Lust and Hunger, the most 

violent in all creatures. x82-x-6. 
Arc sooner moved than the Passions. 

VX>-2-3. 

- Lesson of enjoying life without depend- 
ence on appetites or passions. ^ 319-1-2,3. 

Old roup's complaint of desire surviving 

power. 372-i-x. 
The pleasure attending them is not their 

cause. 832-2-2. 

Applaiueie, The Love of. See Admira- 
tion ; Distinction ; Fame ; Praise. 

Apples. British climate unfavourable to 
cultivation. 1x3-1:4. 

Application. "The slower Part of Man- 
kind, whom my Correspondent wonders 
should get Estates, are the more imme- 
diately formed for that Pursuit : They can 
expect distant things without Impatience, 
because they are not carried out of their Way 
either by violent Passion or keen Appetite to 
any thing. >To Men addicted to Delights, 
Business is an Interruption ; to such as are 
cold to Delights. Business is an Entertain- 
ment. Vox whicn Reason it was said to one 
who commended a dull Man for his Applica- 
tion, No Thanks to him ; if he had no Busi- 
ness, he would have nothing to do. 3i9-x-3. 

The effect of custom and habit upon 

inclination to work. Essay 447, A 639. 

Apprehension. Life's span forbids us to 
extend our cares. Translation of Motto to 
Essay 289. 
See also kxiiaxn \ Fear. 

Apprentices. 29X-2-5; 517-2-x. 

Apricots (" Apricocks "). X13-X-4 ; 650-1-3. 

April. Figure of, in the inarch of the seasons, 

6x2-3. 

April Fools. Petty wit. 79-1-6, A neat 

retort. 622-1-3. 
Aptitude. Follow Nature. Essay 404, 

A 585. 

Education. Choice of calling. Essays 

X57,/. 229; 307,/. 442. 
See also Bent ; Capacity. 
Apnleius. H is account of the Indian Gym- 

nosophists' system of education. 491-2-3- 
Aqueduct. From the river Adda to Milan. 

787-2-6. 
Arabian Nifirhts Tales. Two stories 

from the. 282-x-i ; 76x-2-3n. 
Ajranda, Countess of. A learned woman, 
opposed to the dissemination of knowledge. 

553-2-5- 
Araspas and Panthea, the wife of Cyrus. 

Story of. 803-X-5. 
Arbitration in international disputes. 
Essay 481, /. 688, and notes. 
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Arcadia, F^pibn: 

ArchelBUB. Visii 

iiohory- An nld Eiatuie cdjmnln j cxercist 

AxohlteotB. aande PerraHlI. SieF. 
ATclilteotiiTe. The Tasie is not to con- 
fonii lo ihe Ah, bat the An to the Taste. 

Attacks on Ihe Gothic, im-j-i ; 104^-1! 

members, and every pait of them should be 
Great. jS*-s.J. 

Addbop's Essay on IhoArt £jMJ'4iSi 

"Cornish," for "Cornice." 684.1.4. 

Ardeley, Hertfordshire. Avicarof. rjg.^.n. 
Aretlno, Ibe famons lalirisL 4 i-r .1 ; 41.1-0. 
Arg-Dment. The several modes, their 



thr incontestable. Eaay iiS.A 30;. 

Ara^mentatlTeTiesa. Themetnorial 
eonrcssioaofThoniasSudden. 618.1. 

AtKUB. Inlerprelaliott of the fable. 3S5- 
3S0 

ArlottB. A lady of sriiBe and sprigtiilii 
agreeable both 10 the yonng ami the old. 

ArlOBtO. HisallegoriesliliededlaSpens 

ArlBtBenetuB of dice in Bithynia. Leitera 

ArlMsuetui. His description of a Gn 

Arlatlnpiu. His philosophical view of 

AiistopnaneB. _ Addison thinks he sees 



AHatoUa-c™'.-i.i 

Is doiiiE pakfiil pe 



is-i'n.; j93.i-ato6i3(»-a;£Mi 
4rH-r-n. ; 4iB.9.n. ; Auinf b^ 

1-tL ; 4Si-a-« ; 4Sfi-i-> ; 4&1-1-. 

-J- J ; 7B0-1-6 ; 879-1-3. 

I. WitiBate's Bonk on, 146.1. 

'olitical Arithmetic" Essay n 



rcferei 



eath. . 



play by hiPL 
, Tharuninu 

»Juia] Forms. 01-3-1. 

Aristotle. Homce'i iDdeblednesa to him. 
65-1-3; 361-J.1 

Suppose only one copy WSi works I 

Riilea OB greatness ofaction 111 Poetry, 

384 -'-3 

He much admiied Ihe pan of Ulysses. 



- Hon. 



rhasd 



loglciana. 417-3-5 ; 'Bjt-i-i. 
' He and Tally held up es, pi 

tlyle. 6SI-1-3. 
^^ Mr. Congnve in a prologue la 

cooiedia, has touched upon this 

humour ._^"*°"*" ^ «" ' " 
" Thus Arislolle'i soul of old that wa 






aflj, /. 40a' 
&!*" '. *"'■ 

"Pi 

Arm, The. ' Its employment in oialory. 
Armada, Bpanlsh. Medal commemorating 
Annenlaiia, 1 1 i-i-i ; 304-3-3. 

AimieB. Seauranus and her three nullioas 
Anuonr. Of Alexander's soldiers, lis sin. 
AimatTOIW. "The famous fine wnler of 
Army, The BritlBh. An instance of pro- 
of hearts. Enay 566, /. 805. 
Arnheim, Holland. A pastor of the English 
Airianna IKaturliiB, Pliny's leiier of 

ArroBaace. Poveny breeds envy : Rithes, 
Arrogance. 664-1-3. 

ArBinoQ. The first opera that gave us a tasla 

Art. Combmalion of the ce^ and the aitil 

An must conform to Tasle, not Tasle to 

The old sunplidiy supplanted by ertrii- 

vagancics nf irregular fancy. 103.2-1. 

The louch of Genius and of Nature b 

Superiority of the ancients in the nobler 

natural fruits of Llbeny, 4ii>i-4. 
Comparison of the works of An with 

those of Nature. £«« 4.4./. 597. 

AllnnLianimitationofSatute. «6fi-i. 

i Its purpose, and the criterion of success. 

Genius breaking from rule. Barking irf 

What we hear mores less than what vs 

see. /ftmct, Malta la £ssay3,f^ 
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Artifloe. Must naturally tend to disappoint- 
ment. 160-2-4. 

Artis QyxnnasticsB apud Antiquos. 
Hieronymus Mercurialis. 176-i-n. 

Artists. See Art ; Painters. 

Asaph, St. Bishop of. See Fleetwood. 

Ascnam (Mr.) of Conington (Cambs.). 

Aslie (Devon). Birthplace of the Duke of 

Marlborough. 3s8-i-n. 
Aahinolean Museuxa. 63Q-x-n. 
X Asparaems (' ' Sparrow-erass ). 544-2-3n. 
Aspasia. The name, Addison thinks, ofthe 

woman by whom Socrates was instructed in 

eloquence. 351-1-3. 

AssertioxXi'Self-. Sometimes a duty. 7-1-2. 

Asses-Baoe at Coleshill Heath. 252-2-4, 5. 

Assizes. Sir Roger at the. Essay 122^^.165. 

A Judge's order for the suppression of 

Wakes. 236-2-4. 

Assuranoe. See Assertion; Bashful- 
NESs ; Modesty. 

AstrOBa. A book in Leonora's library. 62-2. 

Astrologry. William Ramsey's "Vindica- 
tion of." 835-2-3. 

Astrologers in London. A trick of the 

trade. 280-1-3 ; 720-1-3. 
A student in. 316-1-2. 

Astronomers. Cassini, Flamstedj Halley, 

Hevelius. 785-2-1. 
— - Huygenius. 804-2-2. 

Astronoxny. Glories and wonders of the 
heavens. £'ssay 565,/. 804 ; a/so 675-1-4. 

Plurality of Worlds. Inhabitants of 

planets. 739-1-2. 

—— The OMervatory at Babylon. 598-2-4. 

Rowley's proposal ^for a new pair of 

Globes. 785-1-3, 4. 
—— Comets. 157-2-3. 

Astrop (Northants). The Spa at. 

226-1 •2n. 
Atheism, Atheists. Hypocrisy in one 
age : Atheism in the next. 181-2-3. 
— — Antidote against AtheUm. A book. 

184-i-n. 

— > Atheist on a sick-bed. A stor>r. 243-X-4. 

— — Gamesters who play for nothing. Zeal 

for nonsense. 270-1-4 ; 270-2-1,2. 

-— Addison's paper against. Essay 186, 

p. 270. 

— A Freethinker by fashion. 335-2-2 to 4. 
■>— ' Difficulties of the virtuous unbeliever's 

{Kwition. 42 1 -I -3. ^ 
— — Their ideas incomprehensible. Their 

o^mpany disagreeable. 556-2-2, 3. 
— — Budgell's paper violently attacking them. 

Essay 389, p. 556. 
. A virtuous infidel, higher than a vicious 

Mi«v<r. 656-2-8. 
. Knowledge sufficient to raise doubts, 

VkM hi ciwur them. 681-2-^. 
tVi|>i« who look for Divine Judgments on 

K't*«4«^». ^)t«a-3n. 
J. _ VVw^ynrinon of an atheist with a believer 

'J^^<t««^V^^od. 706-2-3. 
'^Aj^tMMN T^^* '^^ Gods less favour- 

U^'tt V((e^ «»bUuon8 than to the prayers of 



AtheTi \ an h—coh tinued, 

"The Athenians understand what is 

good, but the Lacedemonians practise it." 

T4-2-3. 
Athletics. See Exercise; Games; 

Sports ; Wrestling. 
Atlantis, The New, with a key to it, in 

Leonora's library. 62-2. 
Atlasses, Dutch. 414-2-2. 

Atomioal Philosophers. Their position 

towards Religion. 271-2-2. 
Atonement, The. Man's need of. 73o-z>2. 

Atreiuei, Cruelty of. A fictitious opera, 
advertised to ridicule Psalmanazar the im- 
postor. 27-1-3, 4. 

Attainments, Small. The need of them 
often cripples very great talents. 486-2-3. 
See also Accomplishments. 

Attention. The posture of. 742-2-2. 

Atterhury^ Dr. "One of the greatest 

Geniuses this age has produced." 640-i-in. 
Atticiis. His tact and prudence. 

561-2-7,8. 

Attomeirs. 546-1-3; 776-3-z. 

See aiso Lawyers. 
Auctions. "Usually kept" at Lloyd's 
Coffee-House. 77-1-2. 

•• Sale by the Candle" at Lloyd's. 

904.2. 

Audiences at Theatres. Essays 308, 

A 308 ; 443. /. 633* 
Auditor of the Exchequer. Appoint- 
ment of Lord Halifax. z3o-x-n. 

Auguries. Essay 505, p. 719. 
Augrust, Month of. Description in the 
March of the Seasons. 6z3-z-z. 

Augnstan Agro. Good feeling between 

the g^eat writers of the. 360-2-4. 
Augrustus Caesar. His admirable tact 
and agreeable manners. 402-z-2. 

Question to his friends just before death. 

458.Z-4. 

— His censure of bachelors. Essay 528, 

Aurelia. A model woHiaUi wife, mother, 

and mistress. 28- z -3. 
Aurelius, Marcus. Curious feature in 

an equestrian statue of. 97-z-z. 

His wife, Faustina. Z93-2-6 ; 853-3-^ 

His lofty aims. Quotation from Julian. 

883.z-3,4. 
Aurungrzehe. A play of Dryden's. 

z46-2-in. 

Authority in matters of Oi>inion. 

It is an endless and frivolous pursuit to act 

by any other rule than the care of satisfying 

our own minds in what we do. xo-z-3. 

— ^ I shall only beg pardon for such a profti- 
sion of Latin quotations ; which I should not 
have made use of. but that I feared my own 
judgment would have looked too singular on 
such a subject, had not I supported it by the 
practice and authority of Virgil. 12 z -2-3. 

— ~ It is no small satisfaction to those of the 
same turn of mind, that he [Cowley] produces 
the authority of the wisest men of the best 
age of the world, to strengthen his opiiii<m of 
the ordinary pursuits of mankind. z74-2-> 
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AJlthority—coHtznued. 

A handsome motto .... always gives 

a supernumerary beauty to a paper, and is 
sometimes in a manner necessary when the 
writer is engaged in what may appear a 
paradox to vulgar minds, as it shews that he 
IS supported by good authorities, and is not 
singular in his opinion. 3i6>2-4. 

/ack Artvifs account of his wife. 

** You must farther know, since I am open- 
ing my Heart to you, that she thinks ner- 
self my Superior in Sense, as much as she is 
in Quality,, and therefore treats me like a 
plain well-meaning Man, who does not know 
the World. She dictates to me in my own 
Business, sets me right in Point of Trade, 
and if I disagree with her about any of my 
Shii» at Sea, wonders that I will dispute 
with her, when I know very well that her 
Great Grandfather was a Flag Officer." 

430-2-2. 

— — An instance of authority at fault appears 
in Addison and Johnson's estimates of Black- 
more's " Creation." 495-2-n. ; 496-z-xn. 
j&utliors. Jealousy of one another. Eyes 
only for blemishes. 189-1-2. 

^— Poets lose half the praise they would 
have got. 
Were it but known what they discreetly 
blot — WaiUr. 261-2-3. 

— — Petty aims. Trivial accomplishments. 
Laborious nothings. 3x5-2-2 to 5. 

A facetious friend of mine, who loves a 

pun, calls thb present mortality among 
authors, the Fall of the Leaf. 637-1 -i. 

Cacoethes scribendi. Dull authors. 

"Courage, lads, I see land." The art of 
printing, not altogether a blessing. Tene- 
brificous authors. Essay 582, p. 825. 

— — Fate of some works. Foundations for 
mutton-pies. 538-2-2. 



liXithOTB—coHitHued. 

Ancients and modems compared. See 

Ancients. 

Jealousy and detraction among them. 

Essay 253, i. 360 ; also, 189-1-2. 
Remarks on a proposal to prohibit anony- 
mous publications. 6^5-2-4,5. 
—— Rank and precedence in the Republic 
of Letters. Essay 529, p. 752. 

An author's model wife. 748-1-3,4. 

See also Books ; Criticism ; Critics 
Dramatists ; Imitation ; Litera- 
ture ; Plagiarism ; Poets. 
AutobiOffraphies. Addison's mortal aver- 
sion to the authors of memoirs, who are 
never mentioned in an^ works but their own, 
and who raise all their productions out of 
this single figure of speech [I]. 801-2-2. 

Autobiography of a Tobacco-Merchant. 

Essay 450, /. 643. 

Autobiography of a Widow. Essay 573, 

/. 813. 

Autobiography of Jeremy Lovemore. 

Essay 596, p. 840. 

AutTUnn. Addison's choice would be to 
spend it in France. 571-1-3. 

Avarice. Figure of, in Addison's Vision of 

Pictures. 134-1-5. 
A weed that grows in a barren soil. An 

abject passion. 321-2-3. 
The Miser and his wife in Honeycomb's 

Dream. 7 12- 1-2. 
^^ The Miser is more industrious than the 

saint. 871-1-4. 
Generally. Quotation from Persius 

Addison's Allegory. Essay 55, /. 90. 
Aversions. See Antipathies. 

Avoid, What to. Horace 2, Od. xiii. 13 
What each should fly is seldom known. 

Translation of motto to Essay yj7 

Axe Verses, iox-2-i ; xo4-i-i. 



B. 



Babblers, Careless. Essay 218, p. 313. 

Babel, Tower of. Some records of the. 

598-2-4 ; 599-I-I* 
Babes in tbe Wood. See Children. 
Balnr* tbe Jointed. A Parisian model 

of fashion. Essay 277, /. 397. 
Babylon. Beauties and grandeur of. 

598-2-4. 
Baolielors. A spinster's complaint of a rich 
old bachelor. ^ 215-1-5. 

— — An effective speech of Socrates on Love 
and Marriage. 712-2-4. 
— — A censure on. Essay 528, /. 751. 
— "The Old Bachelor," a play by Con- 
grcve. 753-2-4. 
See also Celibacy ; Marriage. 
Bacilinum, Arsramentiun. 341-2-6. 
Baok gammon (spelt, Bag-gammon). 

125-1-4 ; 164-1-1 ; 378-1-1 ; 
572-2-2. 
Baoon, Triar. Speaking-head erected by 
luBi at Oxford. 799*x-7. 



Baoon, Sir Francis. His ra^nk as a 
genius. 234-2-5. •uv^.^tN'r; ,. . 

His work and extraordinary powers. 

787-2-3. 
Quotations from him. 19-1-3 ; iix-1-5 ; 

258-2-2 ; 594-1-3; 639-1-3 ; 7i3-2-i' 
Bacon-Flitcb of whiclienovre HalL 

An old custom. Essays 607-8, /. 853. 
Bacxtlintun, Argumentum. 341-2-6. 
Bagdad (spelt Bagdat). 232-1-6 ; 233-2. 
BaiL Spectator taken up for a Jesuit. 124-2-4 
Baker's Chronicle. 62-2 .; 387-2-4 ; 

479-1-2 ; 480-1. 
Balances, Vision of the. Essay 463, 

p. 662. 

Bald-head. Caesar, because his head was 
bald, covered that defect with laurels. 

331-9.4. 

Balk (Tartary). Story of the Dervise and 
the King. 4x6-i-4. 

Ballads. Add\sotC% c^»itn^^vQ)Xv ^w v^v^^as 
favounies. ii^-a-v 
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Ballads — continued. 

Lord Dorset's collection. Dryden's fond- 
ness for. Beauties in. 157-1-3,^. 

Judging a people by its ballads. 

7xs-2-in. 
— — Street Ballad-singers. 650-2-3. 

" Wanton Wife of Bath.'*^ 352-1-5. 

Cowley's "Ballad of Mistresses." 4^0-1-1. 

A ballad-opera, " Flora : or, Hob-m-the- 

Well." 7i6-2.n. 

Chevy Chase. Essays 70,/. 113 ; 74, p. 

ixQ\ also 137-i-n. 
—— Children in the Wood, Essay 85, ^. 136 ; 

also 262-1-2. 
Balloon. A game like tennis. 76-1-4. 
Balls (Dances). 109-2-1 ; 620-2-x ; 667-1-3. 

See also Dancing. 
Balzac. Quotation from, and laudatory 

notice of. 518-2-ij. 
B amber ST. Birthplace of Christopher 

Clavius. 443-1 -n. 
Bank of Enerland. Allegory on Public 
Credit. Essay 3, p. 8. 

Charles Montague, founder of the bank. 

130-2-n. 
Bank, Frank. See Bench. 
Bankruptcy. Impute it not always to 
extravagance. 634-2-1. 

A feeling essay by Steele. Essay 456, 

p. 652. 
Bantam, Ambassador of. His de- 
spatch on the English people. 795-2-6,7. 
Bantry Bay. Naval battle in, x May, 

1689. 558-2-n. 
Baptism (Infant). Wall's History of. 

X46-1-2 ; 146-2-n. 
Baptista della Porta. i38-x-n. 
Barbadoes. Ligon's account of. 20-2-4 • 

2i-i-n. 

Story of Inkle and Yarico. 21-1,2. 

— Story of Rival Beauties. ^w«y8o,/. 128. 

Other allusions. 113-1-3 ; ^73-1*^ 

Barbarity. Is the ignorance of true honour, 

or placing anything instead of it. 207-1-2. 
Barbary , W est. An account by Addison's 

father. 844-2-n. 
Barber* Alderman. 62-2-n. 
Barber's Shop. A sketch of a. 635-2-2. 
Barbican, London. 636-1-1. 
Barbier, Mrs. A singer. 330-2-n. 
Barcelona Snuff. 738-2-1 ; 903-2. 
BarfirainjA Smithneld. 438-1-3- 
Barlow, Thomas. Wine merchant. 

530.1 -n. 
Barmaids. Complaint of their exclusive 
attention to young men. 139-2-4,5. 

A girl's complaint of the impertment 

and coarse talk of men. Essay 155, p. 227. 
Bamaby-Brierht. Then the nth, now 

the 22nd of June. 870-i-4n. 

Barnard, Charles. Sale of his hbrary. 

566-1-n. 
Bam Elms. A famous duelling-ground 

near London. 145-2-311. 
Barnes, Joshua. Professor of Greek at 

Cambridge. 349-2-3n. 
Bamet Clinch of. 42-2-2n. ; 52-1-2. 
Barometer, The. Invention of. J74-2-2. 
JB&rr, JULr, The suppoi«d author of Essay 
No, 388,^, 564, 
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Barreauz, Des. SeeJ>. 
Barristers. Their disdain of attorneys. 

776-a-i. 

Mannerisms in delivery. Essay 407, 

/. 588. 

" Apprentices of the Law." 527-1-1. 

See also Lawyers. 

Barrow, Isaac. His sermons. i64-i-2n. ; 

387-1-3. 
Bartas, Du. Translation of his works. 

95-2-4n. 
Bartholomew Fair. 85-1-1 ; 652-2-4. 
Bartholomew's (St.), Hospital. 

Nicholas Hart's fits of sleeping. 268-2. 
Base-Viol. Played by one of Sir Roger's 

ancestors. 167-2-2. 
Bashfulness. Diffidence and presumption 

are equally faults. ^ Their cause. 139-1-1. 

Bashful grace in woman's face. 393-2-1. 

Modest Assurance, the mean between 

Bashfulness and Impudence. 547-X-3 to 9. 
See also Modesty. 

Basilinum, Argrumentum. 341-2-6. 

Bass-Viol. See Base. 

Basset. A game at cards. 469-2-6. 

Bastards. See Affiliation ; Illegiti- 
mate Children. 
Bastille, The. The prisoner and the pins. 

176-2-1. • 
Bath. Wanton Wife of Bath. A ballad. 

352-1-5* 
Other allusions. 89-2-3 ; 226-2-x. 

" Bath, The." 262-1-1,2 ; 544-X-4 ; 545-2-2. 



Bath s'aergots. 
Bathing*, Sea. 

tempers. ^25-2-3. 
Batns, Turkish. 



p". 



2-3. 
rescribed for certain dis- 



483-1-2 ; 483-2-2,3 ; 

507-2-n. 
Battle. Descriptions in Homer and Mil- 
ton, &c. Essay 333, p. 484. 
Battles, mentioned in the Spectator — 

Almanza. 15-i-in. 

Bantry Bay. 558-2-n. 

Blenheim. See Blenheim. 

Boyne, The. 125-2-n. 

Chevy Chase. See C. 

La Hogue. 558-2-n. 

Malplaquet. 358-2-n. 

Otterbourne. ii4-2-n. 

Pepperden. 114-2-n. 

Pultowa. 71-2-n. ; 202-2-4. 

Ramillies. 441-1-2. 

Steenkirk. 488-2-2. 

Worcester. 168-1-4. 
Bavaria. Bavarian Red Liquor. A Cos- 
metic. 66i-i-2n. ; 905-1-6,7. 

Story of the Siege of Hensberg. ^11-2-3. 

Bavius. A declared foe and calumniator of 

Virgil. 360-2-4. 
Bawlers. Offence of loud speaking. 318-2-3. 
Baxter, Bichard. Addison chimed wia 

a page which he found under a pie. 136-2-1. 

* More last words of." 637-1-2. 

— — His thankfulness for Jiavmg missed a 

place at Court. 842-2-8. 
Bayes, Mr. ? An actor. 129-2-6. 
Bayle's Dictionary. 146-1-2 ; i46Ta-n. ; 

183-2-2 ; 286-i-D. ; 342-X-5 ; 4i4-2-n. ; 646-3-3; 

701-2-n. ; 709-3-0. ; 730-2-5. 
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Beadles. 619-z-x ; 725-x-z,2. 
Beaffles. x76-2-3n. 
Beam, Slickinfir the. 663-z-z. 
Bear Qardens. 103-2-1 ; 209-1-3 ; 210-z-io ; 

625-1-3 ; 643-2-3. 
Bear Tavern, Holbom. 205-2-1. 
Beards. Budgell's paper. Sir Roger's ob- 
servations, ^xfay 331,/. 481. 

The prayer of Menippus to Jupiter. 

569-1-1. 
Beasniife* Francis. Supposed writer of 

a letter in £ssay 443. 635-x-n. 
Beast, Niunber of the. 277-1-2. 
Beauford (Beaufort) fiuildlngrs, 

Strand. 2o6-x-2 ; 524-2-0. ; 712-2-0. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 2zo-x-i ; 

343.2-n. ; 388-x-n. ; 528-i-n. 

Beauties (Women). Abandoning a beauty 

for her plain but pleasant sister. Essay 33, 

P' 55- 

Almost as insufferable a people as the 

professed wits. 56-z-zi 

There is no enduring them. The cheer- 
ful ugly are better company. 139-1-1. 

A little spite is natural to a great beauty. 

228-2-2. 

To be avoided in marriage. 373-2-2. 

Rival claims of Brown and Fau*. 411 -2-2. 

— — Visitation of the Small Pox. A swain's 
constancy. Essay 306, /. 441. 

Generally mast impertinent and dis- 
agreeable. Ask the husbands. 441-2-6 ; 442-x. 

A haughty beauty and old age. Honey- 
comb's dream. Essay 301,^. 432. 

— — Three haughty beauties. Expectation 
and realization. 404-1-3,4. 

~ Phillis and Brunetta. A Story of 

Rivalry. J?jAzy 80,/. 128. 

— — Mother and daughter. Rivals. Essay 

91,/. 144. 
Beauty in Women. Estimated in the 
Low Countries b^ weight. ^4-2 

Their favourite distinction. The Art of 

cultivating it. Essay 33, p. 55. 

Nothing so bad for the face as party 

passion. ^3-2-2. 

Wammg of its ephemeral nature. z42-x-4. 

Delight and torment of the world from 

the beginning. Essay 144,/. 213. 

Some sketches of women, and generally. 

Essay^ 144, /. 213. 

- Story of the sage and the vain youth. 

2x4-1-6. 
—— Rarely joined with wisdom and virtue. 

433-2-6. 

—— Often made a privilege against Thought 

and Reflection. 434-1-3. 

Beauty of Person (generally. Let the 

character give the he to a plain set of 

features. 138-1-2. 

The cause of its giving pleasure. 160-2-6. 

—— Effect of Good Nature upon the features. 

246-1-5. 

See also Appearance ; Handsome ; 

Uglinbs^ ; Ugly. 

Beauty and the Beautiful erenerally. 

Described by Carneades as Royalty without 

force. 2x3-2-1. 

— — The several kinds. Effect upon the 
ImaynnrJoo. Bwty 4x21 p, 5^. 



Beauty and the Beautiful^ ^<m/m«^</. 

Virgil pre-eminently the Poet of the 

Beautiful. 602-1-4. . 

A strict affinity between the laudable 

and the Beautiful. 668-1 -x. 

No thought is beautiful which is not just. 

744-2-3« 

Should be the handmaids of Religion. 

420-1-^. 

In Nature and Art Essay 414, />. 597. 

In Nature. Essays y^^p.^l^'y^x-i^P- 59|^« 

In Literature. Taste, the faculty of dis- 
cernment. Essay 409, /. ^90. 

** What is becoming is honourable, and 

what is honourable is becoming." — Tully, 
Motto to Essay 259. 

Beaux. The spectator presents an old beau 
.to the Ugly Club. 80-1-2. 
Dissection of a beau's head. Essay 275, 

, /• 394. 
Proposal for setting them to work. Essay 

536, /. 762. 

A description of one. 879-1-2. 

Amorous old beaux. 260-1,2 ; 396-1-3 ; 

459-2-xo. 

Beau Hewit. 106-2-n. 

"Women's Men." Essays 154,/. 225; 

X56, p, 228 ; also 231-2-2 ; 23;2-i-2. 

Minor allusions. 140-2-3 ; 145-1-1 ; 

146-2-3; i82-x-x ; 200-2-1. 
See also Gallantry. 
Beaver Hats. See Hats. 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

903-2. 

Bedlam. 58-2-2 ; 720-1 -n. 
Beds. Settle-beds. 107-2-2. Canopies. X13-2-X. 
— — Bed-visits. 75-2-3. 
Bee, The. A pa per. 736-i-n. 
Bee type of woman. 302-2-5 ; 305-1-4. 
Beef-Eaters. 872-2-4. 
Beef-Steak Club. 18-1-2 ; 378-2-n. 
Beer. 44-1-2 ; 118-1-3 ; 140-2-4 ; 387-1-6. 

See also Ale. 
Be^grars. Old Scarecrow of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 13-2-2. 

Sir Roger's charitable hand finds his 

pocket picked. 196-1-2. 

Sir Roger chides, but brings out six- 
pence. 387-1-2. 

- — Complaint of deformities and impostors. 
Essay 430,/. 618. 

Their skill in eloquence and acting. 

86o-2-2. 

— — Bull-beggars. 507-X-3. 
See also Alms ; Charity. 
Behaviour. (A), in church. 

To Women. 
To Superiors. 
To Inferiors. 
E). In the Streets. 
F). Of Officials. 
G). Of the Rich and highly 

placed, 
(H). Generally. 
A. In Church. 

— Observations of the Ambassador of 
Bantam. 82-2-3. 
' — Wiles of the " Peepers." 88-1-1. 

— A soldier of th* F w\ «X U'MiSccde] C^K^a^cu 
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Beliavioiir — contituted, 
Giggling during the sermon. 231-2-3. 

Following the minister in an audible 

voice. 338-1-3. 

Exchanging greetings in church. 388-1. 

Ladies strikingly dressed should arrive 

before service begins. 391-1-4. 

•Jenny Simper complains of being hidden 
by Christmas decorations. 405-1-2. 
.— — " Soon have little else to do there but to 
say my prayers." 405-1-2. 

Parish Clerk's reply to Jenny Simper. 

407-2-5. 
— — Flavilla hands her snuff-box to the 
Churchwarden. 503-1-1. 
^— Indecorous salutations and civilities. 

371-1-1 ; 371-2. 

Undevotional attendance. Saying 

prayers in one's hat. 555-1-2. ^ 

Whisperings, smiles, curtsies, &c. 

659-1-2 ; 659-2-1 to 3. 

Sketch of a lady who astonishes the 

congregation. Essay 503,/. 717. 

'— "Rattlers." Audibly commenting on the 
sermon during its progress. 878-1-6. 

B. To Women. 

Improper conversation in Stage-Coaches. 

345-1-2 ; 759-1.2. 
Obtrusive attention and impertinent talk. 

724-1-4- 
^— Recruiting-officer rebuked by a Quaker. 

• Essay 132, p. igj. 
See also Barmaids ; Oglers ; Shopgirls ; 
Starers. 

C. To Superiors. ^ 

- Respect to superiors founded on instinct. 

14-2-2. 

Order and distinction. Just deference 

and submission. 315-1-3. 

Horace's rules for conduct. 402-2-2. 
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See also Servility. 

D. To Inferiors. 

— Changeofranksin the next world. 315-1-2. 

— Put yourself in his place. 205-1-2. 

— Intolerable waywardness and whim. 

629-1-2. 
See also Servants. 

E. In the Streets. 517-1-2 ; 517-2. 
See also Mohocks ; Streets ; Sweaters. 



F. Of Officials. 



Essay 469, p. 671. 
AND Rich. See 



G. Of the Great 
Patrons. 

w/. Generally. 

Standards of worth. Coarse and slighting 

conduct. 1 2 2- 1 -5. 

Preservation of decorum and modesty. 

Essay 104, p. 160. 

Distracting and disturbing public as- 
semblies. 245-2-2 to 4. 

Treat an enemy as a possible friend. 

322-2-4. 

Forward and loud behaviour at the play. 

,. . , 343-2-1,2. 

Respect even political opponents. 347-1-3. 

— — The power ofmanner. 420-1-5,6. 



^elOMvioxiT— continued, 

Great qualities combined with a graceful 

modesty. 496-1-2. 

Modesty and Impudence. Stout heart ; 

peaceful mien. 510-2-2. 

Almost everyone governed by pride. 

572-2-2. 

Peevishness, sourness; unfitness for 

society. See Infirmary.^ 

Waywardness and whim not to be toler- 
ated. 629-1-2. 

Easy affability. 669-2-3. 

— - Actions not sufficiently warranted by 
majorities. 818-1-2. 

" Justice consists in doing no injury to men ; 
decency, in giving them no offence." 

Translation of Motto to Essay 342. 

Tully. 

" I esteem a habit ofbenignity greatly prefer- 
able to myxa\^ctxic&.* —Translati^qf Motto 

to Essay 346. 

Juv. Sat. vi. i68. 

" Their signal virtues hardly can be borne, ' 
Dash'd as they are with supercilious scorn." 
Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 354. 
See also Actions ; Agreeable ; Anger ; 
Assurance ; Bashfulness ; Civility ; 
Company; Detraction; Enemies; 
Good Breeding; Husbands; Man- 
ners ; Modesty ; Passionateness ; 
Peevishness ; Pleasing ; Resent- 
ment ; Ridicule ; Rudeness ; Sai^u- 
TATiON ; Servility ; Singularity. 
Belief. What it may accomplish. A trial 
for witchcraft. 179-2-n. 

Horace, Ars Poet, v, 5. 

' * Whatever contradicts my sense 
I hate to see, and never can believe.' 

Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 22. 
See also Credulity ; Faith. 

Bell) Mr. His sign-post. 48-2-1. 

Bellman, The. "Past two of Clock." 

651-1-2. 
Bell-Savagre. Origin of the name. 48-2-1. 
Belvedere Torso. Called "Michael 

Angelo's school." 328-1-3. 
Bencll, Free. The Custom of. Essay 623, 

/. 870 ; also 862-1-5. 
Benchers of the inns of Court. 
" For making a man happy, £io os. od." 

• 353-2-1. 

—— Pucella's account of one. 396-1-3. 

Other allusions. 36-2-4 ; 215-1-4. 

Benefactors. See Generosity. 
Benefit Performances at Theatres. 

506-2-2; 525-i-n. ; 535-1-3: 543-2-n. 
Benevolence. Its pleasure and privilege. 

47-1-2* 
The art of graceful giving. Essay 292, /. 

419- 

Its function in the world. Essay 588, p. 

831.- 

A great source of Happmess. Essny 

601, p. 846, 

Tully. 

",Men resemble the Gods in nothing so much 
as in doing good to their fellow-creatures." 
Translation 0/ Motto to Essav 230. 
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— Migration. Advertisement of a book 
on. 902-x. 

Sirtll. Distinction and pride of. 292-X-3. 
Opportunities of the high-bom. 352-2-4. 

— Sharae of. 331-2-4. 

Euri^. apud Tull. 

*' When nrstan infant draws the vital air, 
Officious gnef should welcome him to care : 
But joY should life's concluding scene attend, 
And mirth be kept to grace a dying friend." 
Translation of Motto to Essay 368. 

Birtliday, A. 379*x-4> 

Birthnii^llt. ? Celebration of ^e Sove- 
reign's birthday. 3^7-2-4. 

Bisnoprics. A virtuous woman should 
reject the first offer of marriage, as a good 
man does that of a Bishopric. 142-Z-6. 

Bishops. King James the First was him- 
self a tolerable punster, and made very few 
Bishops or Privy Counsellors that had not 
some time or other signalised themselves by 
a clinch or a conundrum. 9^-2-7. 
—— List of those mentioned in the Spectator. 
Andrews, loo-i-i. 
Burnet. 78-1-2 ; 755-2-n. 
Fleetwood. 559-2. 
Hall. i64-2-n. 
Hoadley. 902-x. 
Hopkins. 902-z. 
Latimer. 665 -i-z. 
Pearce, See P. 
Saunderson. i64-z-2n. 
Sprat. 174-2-n. 
Wake. 4^2-2-5,6 ; 4S3-i-n' 
— — Of Bristol. xo9-i-n. 

OfCambray. 150-2-3; 49X-2-5. 
Of Lincoln. X64-X-2 ; 453-x-n. 
Of London. 636-i-n. 
Of Rochester. See Pearce ; Sprat. 
Of St. Asaph. 559-2. 
See also Canterbury. 
Bishops^te Street. An inn there, 
associated with the name of Tobias Hobson, 
of " Hobson's choice " fame. 725-2-5. 
* * Biters. * * The class of people who indulge 
in the little jests known in these days by the 
slang term "sells." Essay 504, /. 718; 
also 79-2-1. 
Biton and Clitobns. Story of. Death 
the greatest blessing the gods can give. 

692-1-1. 
Black-a-moors. 104-2-2 ; 200-2-1 ; 430-1 -i. 
Blackbirds. " I very frankly give them 

fruit for their songs." 682-2-1. 
Blaokheath.— Henry Martyn, one of the 
contributors to the Spectator^ died there. 

262-2-n. 
Blackiner. 66i-z-2n. 
Blaokmore,, Sir Biohard, and his poem, 
"The Creation." 14-x-i ; 361-in. ; 49S-2n. ; 

496-i-xn. ; 773-2-in. 

Blair, Dr. His critical examination of the 

style of Addison in Essays 4x1, 4x2, 413, 4x4. 

594-2-n. 
Blame. See Censure. 
Bland, Dr. Provost of Eton. Dean of 
Durhsun, and translator of Cato s soliloquy 
on Immortality. 875-2-0. 



Blanks, The Fajnily of the. Their 
remonstrance. Essay 563, p. 802. 

Blasphemy. Irreverent use of the name of 
God. 75S-2-5»6. 
See also Atheism. 

Blast, Lady. A scandal monger. 654-2. 

BleedinfiT. 282-2-1 ; 636-x-x. 

Blemishes. See Faults. 

Blenheim, Battle of. 45-3-2 ; 307-z-3n. ; 

243-X-2 ; S47-2-n. ; 358-2-n. 

Blenheim Palace. An incongruous orna- 
ment over the portals. 97-X-2. 

Blessings. I observed one particular 
Weight lettered on both sides, and upon 
applying myself to the Reading; of it, I found 
on one side written, ' In the Dialect of Men,' 
and underneath it, ^CALAMITIES ;' onthe 
other side was written, ' In the Language of 
the Gods,' and underneath, < BLESSINGS. 
I found the Intrinsick value of this Weight 
to be much neater than I imagined, for it 
overpowered Health, Wealth, Good Fortune, 
and many other Weights, which were much 
more ponderous in my Hand than the other." 

663-1-5. 

— ;- The greatest blessing to men. Story of 
Biton and Clitobus. 692- i-i. 

Blindlman's Buff. 349-1 -< ; 650-X-3. 

Blindness. The Blind Man Tiresias. 

798-2-3. 

— Other allusions. 427-1-2 ; 600-2-2. 
See also Sight. 

Blisteringr. 282-2-x. 

Blois. Pharamond's proclamation from. 

153-2-6. 
Blood. " Milkiness of Blood," a term ap- 
plied by Dryden to good-nature. 258-2-x. 

Circulation of the. 772-X-2. 

Bloody-bones .^ A name with which parents 
used to scare their children. 507-X-3. 

Bloomsbxtry Sanare. A house "next 

the fields in a good air." 61-x-i. 
Blxtemantle, Lady. A peevish old 

woman and malicious gossip. 615-2. 

** Bluestocking's." A skit upon. 345-3-3. 
Blunderbuss. 473-i-2« 
Blushiner. " The livery both of Guilt and 
Innocence." 567-2-2. 

Ovid. Met. it. 447. 

"How in the looks doth conscious guilt 

appear;" — Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 86. 

Board-Wagres. The custom condemned. 

_ .^ 140-2-3 ; X5X-I-2. 

Boardingr-House, A. Letter from. 

Boasting. The boast remembered, the 
great action forgotten. 365-X-5. 

Affected pride in weakness of memory, 

and the like. 4o7-x-x. 
—— Of ancestry. J"^^ Ancestry. 
Boccalini, Trajan. 4i9-x-3n. 



Bodmer. The German critic. 



S19-1-3 ; 

732-2.3. 

332-2-n. ; 

Body, The Human. Is very little con- 
cerned in the pleasures or sufferings of souls 
truly great. 557-2-2. 
See also the following headings relatinjr to 
parts, conditions, &c, of the b^Iy: 
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Anatomy; Arm; Bbautt; Chivs; 
Dancing ; Deformity ; Diskasbs ; 
ExBRasE ; Facb ; Features ; Feet ; 
Gesture; Grace; Hand; Haki>- 
some ; Head ; Health ; Legs ; Per- 
spiration ; Physiognomy ; Posture ; 
Ugliness. 

Boeotia. 73i-i-g. 

BoetiuB, aeotor. aio-z-i. 

Boevey, Win. 172-1-n. 

Boevey, !Krs. A supposed original <^ Sir 

Rogers perverse widow. 172-1-0. 
Bohea Tea. 460-3-1. 
Bohtin (I«ady Kary). Pronnnciarion of 

the name. 08-1-2. 
Boileau* Formed himself upon the aEoent 

poets. ZOI-2-2. 

— — llie most conect poet anung the 

mcdems. 267-z-i. 
— — Faulty in satirising the whole female sex. 

.* 302-2-7. 

Surprising that he makes Human Nature 

a subject for satire. 302-2-7. 

His translation of an ode of Sappho's. 

Essay 229, /. 328. 

A true critic. 83;r-i-2. 

Quotations and minor allusions. 13-i-x ; 

79-1-2 ; I02-2-Z ; 114-1-1 ; 140-1-2 ; 361-2-1 ; 
392-1 -n. ; 401 -z-n. ; 418-i-n. ; 437-2-xn. ; 
584-Z-6 ; 779-a-2 to 4- 

Boleyn, Aim, Copy of her last letter to 

King Henry. 577-1 12. 
BoUxLffbroke, viscoimt. Hemy Sc 

John. 636-2-n. ; 637-1-11- . 
Bologne, Ann clL See Bolbym. 
Bolton, Duke ofl Bndgell's rdatioos 

with the. zo9-x-n. 
Bolus. " For Mr. Truepenny.** 133-2-1. 
Bond* Jolm. His commentaries oa Hocaoe 

and Persius. 412-i-i.n. 
Bonnet, A man's. 167-1-3. 
Boobies. 631-1 -2 ; 278-2-3. 
Bookish-men. See Literature: 
Books. Leonora's library. Essa^ yj^^.Si. 
—— Womoi's need of guidance m reading. 

Some advice. Essay 92,/. 145 ; also 128-1-1. 
— — The fate of some. A a^lection of 

fragments. Essay 85,/. 136. 

— — Addison's affection for Natural History. 

182-1-4. 
Journalists imder fiercer light than 

authors of bof^cs. Essay 12^/. 188. 
Don Quixote more effective with a heavy 

heart than Plutarch or Seneca. 238-2-3. 

Supremacy of Literature over Pamting 

and Sculptive. Essay z66, /. 242. 

More power in some sentences than in 

some libraries. 259-2-2. 

Rare Italian books. Haym's notice of. 

370-1-n. 
— — A pocket edition of Miltcm. 526-1-7. 
— - Sale of a Giordano Bruno for j^ 30. 

566-1-1. 
A rare find in manuscripts. 594-1 -n. 

The licensing of books. 636-z-2n. 

- Judging people by the bodes they read. 

71J-2-X. 

- Addison's aversioB to autolHographies. 

801'2-3 to 6. 



Cahnalian of taste lor, in 

They pnfer the first reading of as in- 
different amhcr to tise SDCond cr dosd pensal 

of ooe whoa e merit and icjmatuBi 
established. S73-2-2. 

I ** A g:«at book is a great cAS'—Tt 

Imii^m efJietU U Essay 124. 

Were aH hooks redooed to their qmoc- 

rwmrr, ■any a bolky Amhor would make 
his appeaianoe in a pomy^ V*f^ - thes« 
would be scarce sndi a T^"**g in ^^aisre as a 
Folio. The varies of an age wooiid be cax>- 
tained on a few dKhrs, not to men tian 
■wnKf«c of Tofamies thai would be mieriy 
annihilatrd. xSS-z-x. 

Books are the Ir^fifs Aal a grcai 

Gcmns leaves to luankindj wikii are de£- 
vered down fion gesesataac to genezaiJOD 



as presents to the posterity of tbo&c «iu> are 
yet nnbcm. 242-2-5. 
I found .... that an </ld Greek or 



Latin author weighed down a vhcjk: liLrary 
of Modems. 663-2-2. 

Hot. Ars Poet. nrr. l 

"If in a picture, Piso, joa AooW see 

A *»^~U/»i^ vornan with a fi&h's tail. 

Or a man^s head upon a horve's. nedc. 

Or limbs ofbeasls. of the most different kinds, 

Corer'd withfeathenofall sorts of birds ; 

Would you iX3t bsi^ and tiusk the padnter 

madr 
Trust me that hook is as ridicnloos. 
Whose incoherent style, like svfk men's 

dreams, 
Varies aH shapes, and mixes aH extremes." 
RasccmtmoKS translaticn 0/ MetU> to 

Essay 63- 
(NoTE.— A dasfiified list of the books 
mentiooed in the S^ct^Ufr was made, 
but was not thought of sufficient im- 
portance for insertion.) 
Su also Aldus ; Authors ; Elzevirs ; 
LiBKASJEs ; No\'EL.s ; Pkintjkg ; Ptu- 
LisHERs ; Readixc ; Romances. 
Booksellers. The petlticm of Anthony 
Title-Pa^ 438-2-2- 

— — A di^mte with a troublesome customer. 

629-1-2. 
Bookworms. Persius^ Sat. Hi. 85. 
" Is it for this yon eain those meagre looks, 
And sacrifice your mnner to your books ?" 
TranslatioH 0/ Motto to Essay 60. 
Booth., IKr. An actor. 209-2-0. ; 487-1-1. 
Boots. 167-2-3. See also Black ixc ; 

Shoes. 
Bossu, B4n6 le. 363*1 -«• ; 399^-"-; 

418-i-n. ; 475-2-4 ; 476-1-^ ; 542-1-4- 
Botany. List 0/ Botanical Headings tn this 
Ifcok: 
Asparagus ; Cypress ; Flowers ; Fores- 
try ; Fruits ; Gardening ; Pars- 
ley ; Parsnips ; Pig-Nuts ; Plants ; 
Shrubs; Trees; Tulips. 
Bothmar, Baron de. An ambassador. 

550-i-x to 2. 

BonlionrSf Doinini<|^iA% ' ^« xga»x 
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BoTil, Mr. An auaioneer of works of art. 

Bounties, Trade. Essay 200, >. 280. 

Bouts rim6s. A species of false and foolUh 
wit. 98-2-3; 99-1. 

Bow, Tlie long:. An old statute requiring 
a certain class to exercise. 236-1-5. 

Bow Street. Sir Roger's lodgings in. 

592-2-3. 

Bowls. A favourite game with the younger 
students at, Cambridge. 89-1*2. 
Other allusions. x66-i-2 ; xoi-2-3. 

Bows (of Ghreetiner). A polite country 
'squire shall make you as many in half an 
hour as would serve a courtier for a week. 

282-2-x. 

Boxes, Cliristinas. Demanded for duties 
ill-performed. 725-1-2. 

Boxing:. The girls of quality [in the Re- 
public of Women] from six to twelve years 
old were put to Public Schools, where they 
learned to box and play at cudgels, with 
several other accomplishments of the same 
nature : so that nothmg was more usual than 
to see a little Miss returning home at night 
with a broken pate, or two or three teeth 
knocked out of her head. 623-Z-3. 

Its place in the games of the Greeks 

and the Romans. 236-1-5. 

See also Shadow-Fighting. 
** Boy, Old.*' An instance of usage of the 

expression as a mod& of address. 863-2-n. 
BoycottingT) or Exclusive Dealing. Party 

Inns ; sound principles, hard fare. x9i-x-3 to 4 ; 

191-2-1 to 3. 
The spectator contemplates passing the 

sentence of, upon an offender. 218-2-x. 
Boyer, Abel. Editor of a collection of 

translated " Letters on Wit, Politicks, and 

Morality." 340-2-n. 
" Boyle, Mr.*' 148-1-8 ; 184-2-2 ; 787-2-4. 
Boyle, Henry. Vol. III. of the Spectator 

dedicated to him. 247-i-2n. 
Boyle, Hon. Robert. 755-2-n. ; 872-2-n. 
Boyle, Rogrer. Earl of Orrery. A romance 

by. 441-i-n. 
Bo3me, Battle of the. Poem on, by 

Laurence Eusden. 125-2-n. 
Boys. A Westminster scholar and his boy- 
servant. X51-1-3. 

The Spartan boy and the fox. 230-2-4. 

A well-planned Orchard-robbery trains a 

boy for higher enterprises. 452-1-3. 
— — A schoolboy's generous act and its 
sequel. A story. 452-2-3 to 6. 
See also Children ; Education ; Sons. 

Bracelets, Silver. 736-2-2. 

Brackley. Paul Methuen, Member of Par- 
liament for. 677-i-2n. 

Bracton, Henry de. His treatise De 
Lcgibus et consuetudinibus Angliae. 686-1 -n. 

Bradsbaw, Mrs. An actress. 209-2-n. 

Bragr-table. 445-1-3. 

Branmins (spelt " Brachmans "). 500-2-4. 

Brain of a AOau. Dissection of the. 

Essay 275, p. 394. 

Brancas, Mons. de. The supposed ori- 
ginal of Bruy^re's Menalque, an absent- 
minded man. x25-x-n. 

Brandy. 93-2-2 ; x 18-1-3 ; 478-2-1. 



often timorous in 
See also Cou rage. 



Bravery. The bravest 
public-speaking. 33x-x-i. 
Bravoes. 203-x-x. 
Brawl. A French dance. 109-2-2. 
Brazenness. See Shamelessness. 
Breach, of Lteagrues. 254-1-2. 
Breakfast-h,our of the Queen, — x2 o'clock. 

559-2-n. 
Breeches. Trunk-breeches. 192-2-2. 

The wife who wears the, 690-2-x. 

Other allusions. X61-2-2 ; 818-2-1. 

Breedingr, Qood. Girls are trained as if 
thev had no minds ; and boys, as if they had 
no bodies. The true art is to make the mind 
and body improve together ; and, if possible, 
to make Gesture follow Thought, and not let 
Thought be employed upon C^sture. 

xo8-x-2. 

Ignorance of the little rules of Good- 
Breeding makes a man .uneasy in the com- 
pany even of such as are in merit inferior to 
him. 1x0-2 -4. 

The fine gentleman and the blackguard 

in one. X22-X-S. 
Sketch of Ignotus, a well-bred man. 

X22-X-6. 

— ^ Disappearance of old English plainness 
and sincerity. 160-X-2. 

Transgressions against decorum not 

treated as breaches of Good- Breeding. 

x6o-2-6. 

Country and Town. Ceremony. The 

history of Politeness. Greater excess in 
country than in town. Troublesome atten- 
tions. Transition from stiff French formalism 
in language to coarseness. Essay 1x9,/. xBx. 

That sort of Good-Breeding which is 

exclusive of all morality, and consists only 
in being publicly decent, privately dissolute. 

229-X-2. 

" Good-nature is more agreeable in Con- 
versation than Wit, and gives a certain Air 
to the Countenance which is more amiable 
than Beauty. It shows Virtue in the fairest 
Light, takes off in some measure from the 
Deformity of Vice, and makes even Folly 
and Impertinence supportable. 

"There is no Society or Conversation to 
be kept up in the World without Good- 
nature, or something which must bear its 
Appearance, and supply its Place. For this 
Reason Mankind have been forced to invent 
a kind of Artificial Humanity, which is what 
we express by the Word Good-Breeding. 
For if we examine thoroughly the Idea of 
what we call so, we shall find it to be nothing 
else but an Imitation and Mimickr^ of Good- 
nature, or in other Terms, Affability, Com- 
plaisance and Easiness of Temper reduced 
into an Art." 246-1-5. 

"If we look into the Manners of the 

most remote Ages of the World, we discover 
human Nature in her Simplicity ; and the 
more we come downwards towards our own 
Times, may observe her hiding herself in 
Artifices and Refinements. Polished insen* 
sibly otit of her Original Plainness, and at 
length entirely lost under Form and Cere- 
mony, and (what we call) good Breeding. 
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Read the Accounts of Men and Women as 
they are given us by the most ancient 
Writers, both Sacred and Prophane, and 
you would think you^ were reading the 
History of another Species." 301-2-3. 

" If Modesty has so great an Influence 

over our Actions, and is m many Cases so 
impregnable a Fence to Virtue : what can 
more undermine Morality than that Politeness 
which reigns among the unthinking Part of 
Mankind, and treats as unfashionable the 
most ingenuous Part of our Behaviour ; which 
recommends Impudence as^ good Breeding, 
and keeps a Man s^ways in Countenance, 

-" not because he is Innocent, but because he 
is Shameless ? " 531-1.7. 

It has made the tongue falsify the heart, 

and act a part of continual restraint. 359-2-4. 

Consists in several niceties, which are 

so minute that in the case of a man bred 
up wholly to business they escape observa- 
tion. — The Camp a good school for taking 
the edge off a man's manners. — A remark 
made of a man that " he wanted nothing but 
a dash of the coxcoqib in him." 806-1-3. 
See also Affectation 4 Behaviour ; 

Company ; Conversation ; Manners ; 

Politeness. 

Bretagne. D'Argentrd's History of. 

iS4'a-2. 
Brevity. Hor» i Sat. x. 9. 
Let brevity dispatch the rapid thought. 

Trmulatiott of Motto to Essay 135. 
Bribery. Arguments from the Mint. 

342-2-2. 

Corruption in officials. 672-X-3, 

Minor allusions. 572-2-2 ; 573-1-1 to 2. 

Bride. The Mourning'. A play of Con- 

greves. 67-i-in. 

Bride, An tinwillingr. 3^9-2-4. 
Bride Oake. Placing a piece under the 

pillow. 841-2-5. 
Bridegroom's (A) complaint of " rough 

music" 535-1-2. 

Brideman, A. xo8-i-2. 

Bride's (Saint) Churcli, London. 

_ .^ „ , 423-1-1 ; 555-2-3. 

Bridewell. 16-2-2. 

Bridewell. Hospital of. 16-1-4. 

Bristol, pr. Gulstone, Bishop of. 109-i-n. 

The wine-trade. 530- i-n. 

British Climate. Some will say that the 
British climate, more than any other, makes 
entertainments of this nature [viz., incite- 
ments to mirth and laughter] in a manner 
necessary. 261-2-2. 

British Constitution. Essay 287,/. 412. 
British People. See England. 
British Prince. A poem. 72-2-2n. 
Britton, Thomas. A small-coal man. 

842-i-2.n. 
Bread Street (printed in one word). 

724-2-3. 
Brocades. 1x3-1-3 ; 414-2-2 ; 754-1-4 ; 785-1-1. 
Broker, A. 545-2-3. 
See also Exchange. 

Brome, Biohard* Dramatbt, 67o.2-3.n. 



Bromer, Dr. Supposed author of a letter 

in Essay 302. 43^-2-n. 
Brompton. A slight, and apparently the 

only, allusion. 648-1-4. 
Brooke & Hillier (or Hellier). Wine 

Merchants. 378-2-n ; 529-1-4 ; 530-i-n. 
Brother, A Oenerous. 353-1-1 to 2. 
Brown of England was very drunk, and 

showed his loyalty to the tune of a hundred 

rockets. 864-1-2. 
Brown-study. A twilight of intellects. 

575-2-1. 

Browne, Sir Thomas. A quotation from. 

259-2-2. 
Bruno, Giordano. 566-1-i.n. 
Brunswick Line. Essay 620, /. 867. 

Brutus. His dying utterance: O Virtue, I 

have worshipped thee as a substantial Good, 

but I find thou art an empty name. 421-1-3. 

Bruy6re, La. His character of Menalque, 

an absent-minded man. i2^-x-2.n. 
Buck, Timothy. A pugilist. Essay ^-jfi^ 

p. 625. 

Buckingham, Duke of (VilUe'rs). His 

character drawn in Dryden's Zimri. 237-2-n. ; 

318-2-n. 
— — His whimsical dinner-parties. Essay 

I, • ^ 371,/. 544. 
Minor allusions. 362-2-n. ; 694-1-2. 

Buckingham, Duke of Gohn Sheffield). 

316-1-3 ; 362-2-n. ; 382-2-n. 
Buckingham House (Palace). i5i-2-n. ; 

362-2-n. 
Buckley, S. A publisher of the Spectator. 

327-2-5 ; 423-i-n. ; 448-2-6. 
Buckram. Its use m dress. 3 12- 1-3. 
Buda. Siege of. 430-2-1. 

Budgell, Eustace. Professor Morley's 
biographical note. io9-i-2n. 

Cousin of Addison, and biographer of 

Henry Boyle. 247-2-n. 

Author of papers signed X. 340- 2 -n. 

Essays in the Spectator written by him. 
No. 67,/. 109. On Dancing. 
No. 301, p. 432. Haughty beauty, and 

Old Age. Honeycomb's Dream. 
^O' 3^3fP' 451. Education. 
No. 319,/. 461. Fashion in dress. 
No. 331, p. 481. Beards.^ 
No. 337, p. 490. Education. 
No. 341,/. 491. Defence of an epilogue 

ascribed- to him. 
No. 353, A 515. Education. 
■^^- 359i A 525. Love affairs of Sir Roger 

and Will Honeycomb. 
No. 365, /. 535. Amorousness in the 

Month of May. 
•^<'. 373i P' 546. Modesty, Bashfulness, 

and Assurance. 
No. 385, A 561. Friendship. 
No. 389, p. 566. Atheists. 
A'i'. 395» A 574' Chastity and the Month 

of May. 
No. 401, A 581. Jj^ts. 
No. 404, A 585. Follow Nature. 
No. 425, A 611. Dream of the March of 

the Seasons. 
No. 506, A 720. Love and Marriaee. 
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and obdurate parents. A tedious ser> 

mon. 
No. 591, A 835. Love Casuist. 
No. 6cy2f p. 847. Love Casuist. 
No. 605, /. 850. Love and Marriage. 

Minor allusions. i66-i-n. ; 340-a-n. ; 

497-a-n. ; 736-1 -n. ; 793-1 -n. 
Budfirell, Gilbert. Father of £ustace. 

109- 1 -n. 
Buderell, Gilbert. Brother of Eustace. 

836-2-n. 
BuildinfiTS, Wonderful. Essay 415, 

/. 598. 
Bull-BefiTfiraxs. 507-1*3. 
Bull-flgrlitlngr. 52-2-1 ; is5-2-3' 

Bullock, Gubriel. The reputed writer of 
a letter published in the .S'/^^/a/^Tr containing 
an offer of marriage. 47i-a-n. 

Bullook, William. A favourite comedian 

of the time. 60-2-5. n. ; 75-1-2 ; 209-2-n. ; 

477-1-1 ; 716-2-2 ; 7S3-2-I ; 767-2-1. 

Buxaper Tavern. St. James's Street, 

Westminster. 378-1-3 ; 378-2-n. 
Bunyan, John. Was no master of the 

Sublime. 745-2-1. 
Burgrundy (Charles the Bold), Duke 

of. His punishment of a villain. Essay 

491,/. 701. 

Burgrondy Wine. 478-2-1. 

Burial. Xenophon in favour of the " Earth 
to Earth " system. 246-2-4. 

" Black wax on Burying-tickets." 

620-2-1. 

Cemeteries (spelt Coemiteries) . 143-1 -2 to 3. 

Burkhead, Mr. An actor. 2oq-2-n. 
Burlesque. A species of Wit. IOI-I-2. 

Dryden's " Hmd and Panther," " Trans- 

versed to the Story of the City and the 
Country Mouse," by Prior and Montague. 

130-i-n. 
Addison's papers on Chevy Chase ridi- 
culed in a burlesque criticism of Tom Thumb. 

i37-i-n. 

" We may observe, that in the First 

Ages of the World, when the great Souls 
and Master-pieces of Human Nature were 
produced^ Men shined by a noble Simplicity 
of Behaviour, and were Strangers to those 
little Embellishments which are so fashion- 
able in our present Conversation. And it is 
very remarkable, that notwithstanding we 
fall short at ^ present of the Ancients in 
Poetry, Painting, Oratory, History, Archi- 
tecture, and all the noble Arts and Sciences 
which depend more upon Genius than Ex- 
perience, we exceed them as much in Dog- 
gerel, Humour. Burlesque, and all the trivial 
Arts of Ridicule. We meet with more Rail- 
lery among the Modems, but more Good 
Sense among the Ancients. 

" The two great Branches of Ridicule in 
Writing are Comedy and Burlesque. The 
first ridicules Persons by drawing them in 
their proper Characters, the other by draw- 
ing them quite unlike themselves. Burlesque 
is therefore of two kinds ; the first represents 
mean Persons in the Accoutrements of Heroes, 
the other describes great Persons acting' and 
speaking like the l^sest among the People. 
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'Don C^ixote' is an Instance of the first 
and Ludan's Gods of the second. It is a 
Dbpute among the Criticks, whether Bur- 
lesque Poetry runs best in Heroick Verse 
like that of the 'Dispensary;' or in Dog- 
gerel, like that of * Hudibras.' I think 
where the low Character is to be raised, the 
Heroick is the proper Measure; but when' 
an^ Hero is to be pulled down and degraded, 
it is done best in Doggerel. 

" If * Hudibras ' had been set out with as 
much Wit and Humour in Heroick Verse as 
he is in Doggerel, he would have made a 
much more agreeable Figure than he does ; 
though the generality of nis Readers are so 
wonderfully pleased with the double Rhimes, 
that I do not expect many will be of my 
Opinion in thfe Particular.** 354-1-7. 

Burnet, Gilbert. Bishop of Salisbury. 

78-1-2 ; 755-2-n. 

Burnet, Thomas. Author of "Telluris 
Theoria Sacra," and Master of the Charter- 
house. 63-2-2.n. 

Bursten children. 636-1-1. 

Burton- Ale. 559-1-3* 

Bury. A gallant's visit to. 226-x-2.n. 

Bushy, Dr. Biohard. Head Master o. 
Westminster School. 

Sir Roger's eulogium;— A great man! 

he whipp'd my grandfather; a very great 
man ! 479-2-5. 

Story of a flogging and its sequel. 

4S2-2-5.6' 
Business. Some make bu^ness their 
pleasure ; others, pleasure their business. 

293-2-4' 

" The slower Part of Mankind, whom my 

Correspondent wonders should get Estates, 
are the more immediately formed for that 
Pursuit : They can expect distant things 
without Impatience, because they are not 
carried out of their Way either by violent 
Passion or keen Appetite to anything.^ To 
Men addicted to Delights, Business is an 
Interruption ; to such as are cold to Delights, 
Business is an Entertainment. For which 
Reason it was said to one who commended 
a dull Man for his Application, No Thanks 
to him ; if he had no Business, he would 
have nothing to do." 319-1-3. 

" It has been observed^ that Men of 

Learning who take to Busmess, discharge 
it generally with greater Honesty than Men 
of the World. The chief Reason for it I take 
to be as follows. A Af an that has spent his 
Youth in Reading, has been used^ to find 
Virtue extolled, and Vice stigmatized. A 
Man that has past his Time in the World, 
has often seen Vice triumphant, and Virtue 
discountenanced. Extortion, Rapine and 
Injustice, which are branded with Infamy 
in Books, often give a Man a Figure in the 
World ; while several Qualities which are 
celebrated in Authors, as Generosity, In- 
genuity and Good-Nature, impoverish and 
ruin him. This cannot but have a propor- 
tionable Effect on Men, whose Tempers and 
Principles are equally Good and Vicious. 

" There would be at least this Advantage 
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in employing Men of Learning and Parts in 
Business, that their Prosperity would set 
more gracefully on them, and that we should 
not see many worthless Persotis shot up into 
the greatest Figures of Life. 672-1-4. 

See also Calling ; Occupation ; Work. 
Susy. Persons who are always claiming to 
be busy. 407-1-2. 
A typical letter from one :— 

" Sir, — The Post is just going out, and I 
have many other Letters of veiy great Im- 
portance to write this Evening, but I could 
not omit making my Compliments to you for 

¥>ur Civilities to me when I was last in 
own. It b my Misfortune to be so full of 
Business, that I cannot tell you a Thousand 
Things which I have to say to you. I must, 
desire you to communicate the Contents of 
this to no one living ; but believe me to be, 
with the greatest Fidelity, Sir, Your most 
Obedient, Humble Servant, Stephen 
Courier." 407-2-2. 
Bnsybodies. Susan Civil's complaint of 
Mrs. Taperty. ^92-2-2. 
^— Phcedr. Fab, v. 2. 
Out of breath to no purpose, and very busy 
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about nothing. Translation of Motto to 
Essay xo8. 

Butler, Sir Bogrer's. Essay 517, /. 736. 

Butler's Hudibras. See Hudibras. 

Button's Ooffee-House. 320-1 -n. ; 

36i-i-n. ; 794-2-2. 
Buttons. The frosted Button. 461-2-8. 

Button-maker's petition to Parliament. 

256-2-4. n. 
Butts in Conversation. 79-2-2 to 4 ; 

256-1-2 to 4. 
By-Ijaws. Reference in the Essay on the 
Whichenovre custom. 854-2-3. 

Byrom, John. A contributor to the 
Spectator. Professor Morley's note. 829-1 -n. 
List of his contributions. 
Essay 586. /. 829. Self-examination. 

Sleep. Dreams. 
Essay §587, /. 830. A dream of the ex- 
amination of hearts. 
Essay 593, /. 837. The imagination in 

sleepk Dreams. 
Essay 597, /. 841. Sleep and dreams. 
Essay 603, /. 848. Delicate poem on 
Lover's Absence. 
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Caen. xo3-i-n. ; 362-2-n. 
Caesar, Ausrustus. See Augustus. 
Caesar, Julius. Invited his lampooner, 
Catullus, to supper. 40-2-3. 

His devise to figure on the coinage. 

96-2-3. 

Salust's estimate of his character. 246-2-6. 

— • Dictating to three secretaries at onetime. 

280-2-3. 
— ^ Because his head was bald, covered it 

with laurels. 331-2-4. 
— — Expression of his satisfaction with his 

share of life and fortune. 367-1-1. 
Decorum and dignity of manner and 

gesture. 420-2-2. 

His principles of action. 548-1-1 to 4. 

His passion for fame. 668-1 to 2. 

A play by the Earl of Stirling. 432-x-a to 

3n. 

" Good-Nature is a third necessary In- 
gredient in the Marriage-State, without 
which it would inevitably sower upon a 
thousand Occasions. When Greatness of 
Mind is joined with this amiable Quality, it 
attracts the Admiration and Esteeqi of all 
who behold it. Thus Caesar, not more re- 
markable for his Fortune and Valour than 
for his Humanity, stole into the Hearts of 
the Roman people, when breaking^ through 
the Custom, he pronounced an Oration at the 
Funeral of his first and best beloved Wife." 

853-2-3. 

- *' It cannot be doubted, but that there is 
as great Desire of Glory in a Ring of 
Wrestlers or Cudgel-Players, as in any other 
more refined Competition for Superiority. 
No Man that could avoid it, would ever 
soffcr lus Head to be broken but out of a 



Principle of Honour. This is the secret 
Spring that pushes them forward ; and the 
Superiority which they gain above the un- 
distinguish'd many, does more than repair 
those Wounds they have received in the 
Combat. 'Tis Mr. Waller's Opinion, that 
Julius Caesar^ had he not been Master of the 
Roman Empire, would in all Probability have 
made an excellent Wrestler. 

Great Julius on the Mountains bred^ 
A Flock perhaps or Herd had led; 
He that the World subdued^ had been 
But the best Wrestler on the Green. 

That he subdued the World, was owing to 
the Accidents of Art and Knowledge ; had 
he not met with those Advantages, tne same 
Sparks of Emulation would have kindled 
within him, andprompted him to distinguish 
himself in some Enterprise of a lower Nature." 

321-1-4. 
— ^ "Besides these several Advantages which 
rise from Hope, there is another which is 
none of the least, ^ and that is, its great 
Efficacy in preserving us from setting too 
high a value on present Enjoyments. The 
saying of Caesar is very well known. When 
he had given away all his Estate in Gratui* 
ties among his Friends, one of them asked 
what he luid left for himself ; to which that 
great Man replied, Hope. His Natural 
Magnanimity hindered him from prizing 
what he was certainly possessed of, and 
turned all his llioughts upon something more 
valuable that he had in View. I question 
not but every Reader will draw a Moral from 
this Story^ and apply it to himself without 
my Direction." 67Vi-2<^ 
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Caesar's ComiiLexitaries. An edition 
by Dr. Samuel Cl^ke, praised by Addison 
for its correctness and the beauty of its pre- 
sentation as the finest book he ever saw. 

538-2-5. 

Cain. We are told by some of the Jewish 
Rabbins that the first murder was occasioned 
by a religious controversy. 269-2-2. 

Cakes, Cheese. 256-1-2. 

Calais. 5zo-2*z« 

Calamity. Common calamity brings men 
together, though they differ in every other 
particular. 50-2-4. 
— — " I observed one particular Weight 
lettered on both sides, and upon applying 
myself to the Reading of it, I found on one 
side written, ' In the dialect of Men,' and 
underneath it, •CALAMITIES;' on the 
other side was written, ' In the Languaee of the 
Gods,' and underneath, ' BLESSINGS.' I 
found the Intrinsick value of this Weight to 
be much greater than I imagined^ for it 

' overpowered Health, Wealth, Good Fortune, 
and many other Weights, which were much 
more ponderous in my Hand than the other. 

663-1-5. 
— — Mountain of Miseries. See Mountain. 
See also Adversity ; Afflictions ; Sor- 
row. 

Calaxny, Dr. A nonconformist preacher 
and writer. i64-z-2.n. 

Calendar, Boxnan. Clavius's work in 
reforming the. 443-i-n. 

*'Oalfe.'^ 533-1-8. 

Caliban. It shows a greater genius in 
Shakespeare to have drawn his Calyban than 
his Hotspur or Julius Caesar ; the one was 
to be supplied out of his own imagination, 
whereas the other might have been^ formed 
upon tradition, history, and observation. 

400-1-1. 

CaligTlla. "The same Diodorus also re- 
lates of Caligula, Predecessor to Nero, that 
his Nurse used to moisten the Nipples of 
her Breast frequently with Blood, to make 
Caligula take the better Hold of them; 
which, says Diodorus^ was the Cause that 
made him so blood-thursty and cruel all his 
Life-time after, that he not only com- 
mitted frejiuent Murder by his own Hand, 
but likewise wished that all human Kind 
wore but one Neck, that he might have the 
Pleasure to cut it off." 350-2-2. 

Callingr. Ill choice of. Many men country 
curates who might have become London 
aldermen. Folly of parents in considering 
their own inclinations more than the genius 
and abilities of their children. Recom- 
mendation of commercial pursuits. 37- x -4 ; 

37-2-1 to 2. 

'-— Parents who had rather see their chil- 
dren starve like gentlemen than thrive in a 
trade or profession that is beneath their 
quality. x66-2-4. 

— I Know a man of good sense who put his 
son to a blacksmith, though an offer was 
made him of his being received as a page to 
a man of quality. 308-2-2. 

— — The vicious modesty which makes a man 
ashamed of his occupation. 33x*2-4* 
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OsJMsit^—coMiinued, 

The felicity is, when anyone is so happy 

as to find out and follow wKat is the proper 
bent of his genius, and turn all his en- 
deavours to exert himself according as that 
prompts him. 377-1-1. 

Follow Nature. Essay 404, /. 585. 

" If we consider attentively^ this Pro- 
perty of Human Nature, it may instruct us 
in very fine Moralities. In the first place, I 
would have no Man discouraged with that 
kind of Life or Series of Action, in which the 
Clv>ice of others, or his own Necessities, 
may have engaged him. It may perhaps be 
very disa^eeable to him at first ; but Use 
and Application will certainly render it not 
only less painful, but pleasing and satis- 
factory. 

" In the second place I would recommend 
to every one that admirable Precept which 
Pythagoras is said to have eiven to his Dis- 
ciples, and which that Philosopher must 
have drawn from the Observation I have 
enlarged upon. Optimum viUe fenus 
eligitOf nam consuetudo faciet jucun- 
dissimum^ Pitch upon that Course of Life 
which is the most Excellent, and Custom will 
render it the most Delightful. Men, whose 
Circumstances will permit them to chuse 
their own Way of Life, are inexcusable if 
they do not pursue that which their Judg- 
ment tells them is the most laudable. The 
Voice of Reason is more to be regarded than 
the Bent of any present Inclination, since by 
the Rule above mentioned. Inclination will 
at length come over to Reason, though we 
can never force Reason to comply with 
Inclination." 640-1- 
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• " Every Station 

which are proper to 



of Life has Duties 
it. Those^ who are 
determined by Choice to any particular kind 
of Business are indeed more happy than 
those who are determined by Necessity, but 
both are under an equal Obligation of fixing 
on Employments, which may De either useful 
to themselves or beneficial to others. No 
one of the Sons of Adam ought to think him- 
self exempt from that Labour and Industry 
which were denounced to our first Parent, 
and in him to all his Posterity. Those to 
whom Birth or Fortune may seem to make 
such an Application unnecesssuy ought to 
find out some calling or profession for them- 
selves, that they may not lie as a burden on 
the species, and be the only useless parts of 
the Creation." 825-2-5. 

Hor. I Sat. i. x. 

•* Whence is't, Maecenas, that so few apiurove 
The state they're placed in, and incline to 

rove ; 
Whether against their will by fate imposed. 
Or by consent and prudent choice espoused T 
Happy the merchant ! the old soldier cries, 
Broke with fatigues and warlike enterprise. 
The merchant, when the dreaded hurricane 
Tosses his wealthy cargo on the main, ^ 
Applauds the wars and toUs of a campsugn : 
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There an engagement soon decides your doom. 
Bravely to die, or come victorious home. 
The lawyer vows the farmer's life is best, 
When at the dawn the clients br^k his rest. 
The farmer, having put in bail t' appear, 
And forced to town, cries they are happiest 

there: 
With thousands more of this inconstant race, 
Would tire e'en Fabius to relate each case. 
Not to detain you longer, pray attend. 
The issue of all this : Should Jove descend, 
And grant to every man his rzsh demand. 
To run his lengths with a neglectful hand ; 
First, grant the harass'd warrior a release, 
Bid him to trade, and try the faithless seas. 
To purchase treasure and declining ease : ^ 
Next, call the pleader from his learned strife, 
To the calm blessings of a country life : 
And with these separate demands dismiss 
Elach suppliant to enjoy the promised bliss : 
Don't you believe they d run ? Not one wUl 

move, 
Thoujgh proffer'd to be happy from above. 
HomecKs trantlatioH of Motto to Essay 

550. 
•— Virgil^ EcL viii, 63. 

With different talents form'd, we variously 
exceL — Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 3x8. 

Sot also Bent ; Capacity ; Education ; 
Occupation ; Opportunity. 
CalprenMe, M. de Oostes de la. 

x23-z>n. 
CalniDliy. Reputation, the most precious 
of man's treastu^s, b the one thing that can 
be stolen from him with impunity, and no 
gain to the thief. — Whispers against a trader's 
credit.— Fire and sword are slow engines of 
destructi<m. in comparison with the tongue 
of the babbler. Essay 2x8, /. 313. 

— — Women's scandal on women. ^ Tale- 
bearers and slanderers. No authority for 
persons to pass away hours of conversation 
upon the faults of other people. Essay 390, 

p. 567. 

— Anonymous libellerSjr— a race of venmn 
that are a Scandal to Government, and a 
reproach to Human Nature. Every one 
who has in him the sentiments either of a 
Christian or a gentleman cannot but be 
highly offended at this wicked and un- 
generous practice .... a National crime. 
. . . We learn from a fragment of Cicero, 
that though there were ve^ few capital 
punishments in the Twelve "Tables, a libel 
or lampoon which took away the good name 
of another was to be punished by death. . . . 
I cannot but look upon the finest strokes of 
satire which are aimed at particular persons, 
and which are supported even with the ap- 
pearances of truth, to be the marks of an 
evil mind, and highly criminal in themselves. 
. . . Every honest man sets as high a value 
upon a good name, as upon life itself; and I 
cannot but think that those who privily 
assault the one, would destroy the other, 
might they do it with the same secrecy and 
impunity. — Severity of the Roman law, and 
censure of St. Gr^ory on aiders and abettors 
ia slander.— QuoUtioo from Bayle on the 
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pleasure men take in listening to evil reports 
of others. Essay ^^x^ p. t^S' 

— — Were all the vexations of life put 
together, we should find that a great part 
of them proceed from those calumnies and 
reproaches which we spread abroad concern- 
ing one another. — ^All condemn the offence ; 
few are innocent of it. — Analysis of the 
motives that impKcl a man to give ear and 
tongue to detraction. — Criminal curiosity. — 
Rules of the Trappiste monks in regard to ill 
reports of others. Essay 594,/. 838. 
See also Detraction ; Scandal ; 
Slander. 

Oalverley, Yorks. An attempt to asso- 
ciate the place with the Roger de Corerley 
dande. 103-2-n. 

OalvinistS. St. Evremond's examination 
of the points of their difference from the 
Papists. 307-2-1. 

Oalypso and Telemaolitus. An opera. 

io8-2-n. 

Oaxnbden's Bexnains. oy-i-i. 
Oambray, Bishop of. See Fenelon. 
Oambrio. 93-x-^. 

Oaxnbridfire. (A). Town and Neighbour 

hood* 

(B). University, 

(C). ColUges, 

A, Town and Neighbourhood. 

Staincoat Hole. 575-2-1. 

"robias Hobson. See H, 

B, University. 

— — Nathaniel Lee, dramatist. 66-i-n. 
— — Joshua Barnes, Professor of Greek. 

349-2-n. 
— — " In the language of Cambridge, one of 

an hundred." 355-X-4. 
William Whiston, Newton's successor as 

Lucasian Professor. 5;r6-i-n. 

Oxford and Cambridge Jests, a book. 

801-2-5. 
—— The Loungers. Essay 54, /. 88. 
— — A University Sermon. 318-X-2. 
The Ugly Club. Essay 78,/. 125. 

C, The Colleges. 
Clare Hall. 

Thomas Winston. S7S-2-n. 

William Whiston. 576-1-n. 

— — Site of the Ugly Club. 126-1-2. 

King's, 
-•— One of its Fellows a member of the Ugly 
Club. X26-X-2. 
St. John's, 
" "The monopoly of puns in this Uni- 
versity has been an immemorial privilege of 
the Johnians." 575-1-2. 
Sidney. 

Thomas Woolston. 57S-2-n, 

Trinity. 
— — Laurence Eusden. x25-2-n. ; 789-2-3. 
-— - Isaac Barrow, Master. 164-1 -n. 

A letter from. 4x1-2-2. 

Sir Paul Rycant. 500-x-n. 

Dr. Richard Bentley, Master. 848-2-n. 

OaxnbridffeBhire. See Cambridge ; 
Chesterton ; Comingtoh \ ^y:^^^)^^^^:^^ 
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Camilla. An opera. 3p-2-n. ; 37o-i-n. 
Camisars, or Frenon Propnets. 

234-2-4.11. 
Oaxnlet. 161-1-2 ; 461-2-9 ; 545-2-3. 
Cani^bell, Dunoan. A man who was, 
or feigned to be, deaf and dumb, and who 
claimed to be gifted with second sight. 

470-z-n.; 68o-i-i. 

Campbell, J. Dykes. Published in 1864 

the contents of a MS. note-book of Addison's. 

594-z-n. 

Camphire. A book on " The virtues of 

Camphire, with directions to make Camphire 

Tea/* 146-1-3. 

Candles. Superstition of strangers in the 

flame. 14-2-4. 

Wax-candles. 387-2-5. 

Candlesticks. 136-2-1. 

Candour. See Sincerity. 
Canes. 355-2-1 ; 618-1. 

Cant. Origin and signification of the word. 

217-2-2 ; 2i8-i-n. 

Stock of cant phrases the basis of many 

a reputation. 418-1-2 ; 527-1-1. 

" Cant of particular trades and employ- 
ments." 606-2-q. 

" Cant " in legal phraseology. 784-2-1. 

Other instances of usage. 207-2-4 ; 

815-2-2 ; 863-2-4. 
Canterbury, Arohbishops of. Vested 

with the power of licensing books. 636-i-n. 
See also Laud ; Tillotson ; Wake. 

Canticles, Book of. Its beauty. Milton 
drew inspiration from it. Breathes the spirit 
of Homer. 47^-2-2 to 7. 

Capacity. Hidden stores of Virtue and 
Knowledge, and unexhausted sources of per- 
fection in man. 170-2-4. 

Every one is capable of excelling in some- 
thing. The soul has in this respect a certain 
vegetative power, which cannot lie wholly 
idle. If it IS not laid out and cultivated into 
a regular and beautiful garden, it will of 
itself shoot up in weeds or flowers of a wilder 
growth. 788-2-3. 

Horace t Ars Poet. v. 39. 

Often try what weight you can support, 

And what your shoulders are too weak to 
hediT.— Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 307. 

— — Virgilt Eel. viii. 63. 
With different talents form'd, we variously 
excel. — Translation 0/ Motto to EssayiiZ. 

'•— Hot. 4 Od. ii. 27. 

** My timorous Muse 

Unambitious tracts pursues ; 
Does with weak unballast wings^ 
About the mossjr brooks and springs, 

Like the laborious bee, 
For little drops of honey fly. 
And there with humble sweets contents her 

industry." — Cowley's translation of 

Motto to Essay 455. 
See also Bent ; Education. 
Capitad. This memorable man [Tobias Hob- 
sonl stands drawn at an inn (which he used) 
in Bishopsgate Street, with an hundred pound 
bag under his arm, with this inscription upon 
the saiA hag. 



" The fruitful mother ^ an Hundred more." 

725-2-5. 
Caprice* Caprice, with a monkey sitting on 
her shoulder. zo4-x-z. 

Lucky numbers. Essay 191, p. 277. 

Captain of the Guard. z4i-z-2. 

An heroic ship's, z 17-2-5, 

A recruiting. Essay Z32, /. Z97. 

Capuchins, Order of the. 5zo-x-n. 
Caravansaries. Story of the Dervise and 

the King. 4z6-x-3 to 4. 
Carbuncle's [Dr.] Dye, Wine. 86-z-2. 
Card-matches. 357-i-x to 2. 
Cardan* A quotation from his works. 

Z84-Z-4. 
Cardinals. A Cardinal's mistress. ao3-z-z. 

Stv/ry of the Cardinal and the Spy. 

630-z-z. 

Ceremony of opening the mouth. 782-X-6. 

See also Mazarin ; Richelieu ; Wolsbv. 

Cards* It is very wonderful to see persons 
of the best sense passing away^ a dozen hours 
together in shuffling and dividing a pack of 
cards, with no other conversation but what is 
made up of a few game phrases, and no other 
ideas but those of black or red spots ranged 
together in different figures. 147-2-5. 

Sir Roger included packs of cards in his 

Christmas gifts to poor uunilies in his parish. 

387-Z-6. 

Women gamblers ; playing till daylight. 

208-2-2 to 4 ; 568-Z-2. 

Loss of temper. Offender committed 

to the Infirmary. 6i8-2-3. 

— — " I know a Lady so given up to this sort 
of Devotion, that tho' she employs six or 
eight Hours of the twenty-four at Cards, she 
never misses one constant Hour of Prajrer, 
for which time another holds her Cards, to 
which she returns with no little Anxioosnesi 
till two or three in the Morning." z28-z-3. 

Particular Games. 
All-fours. 245-2-3. 
Basset. 469-2-6. 
Crimp. 469-2- 1 2 to 20 ; 654-2. 
Lanterloo. 349-z-z. 

Ombre. 162-2-1 ; 208-2-2 to 4 ; 623-1-3. 
.Piquet. 286-1-7 ; 623-Z-3 ; 750-2-Z. 
Trente-et-un. 349-1-1. 
Whist (Whisk). 1x8-1-4 ; 349-i-x- 
Care* Description in the Faerjr Queene. 
Care and his House are described thus» 

IV. 6, 33, 34i 35. ^ 

•' Not far awayt not meet for any Guest, 
They s^da little Cottage^ like some peer 
Mans Nest, 

34* 
•* There entring in, they found the G^od* 
Man's self 
Full busily unto his Workybent, 
Who was so weela wretched wearish B(f, 
With hollow Eyes and raw-bone Cheek* 
forspent^ 
As if he had in Prison ion^ been pent. 
Full black andgriesly did his Face appear, 
Besmeat'd with Smoke that nigh hu Bjti^ 
sight bUtU, 
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IVitA rugged Beard and Hoary s/u^;gy 

Hearty 
The which he never wont to comb, or comely 

shear. 

" Jlude was his Garment and to Rags all 
renty 
Ne better had he^ nefor better cared ; 
His blistered Hands amongst the Cinders 
brentf 
And Fingen filthy y tuith long Nails pre- 

^redy 
Risrhtjit to rend the Food on which he 
fared. 
His Name was Care ; a Blacksmith by his 
Trade, 
That neither Day nor Night Jrom worh- 
ing sparedy 
But to small ^rpose Iron Wedges made : 
These be unquiet Thoughts that carejul 
'Minds invade** 768-3-2. 

No man has so much as he who en- 
deavours after the most happiness. 8z6-x-x. 

A man's first care should be to avoid the 

reproaches of his own heart ; his next, to 
escape the censures of the world : if the last 
interferes with the former, it ought to be 
entirely neglected. z85*z-4. 
See also Cheerfulness. 

Careless Husband. Play by CoUey 
Cibber. 8i-i-n. ; 543-z-n. 

Carelessness, Affectation of. 407-z-z. 

Carey, Henry, Earl of Monmouth. Trans- 
lator of some of Boccalini's works. 4ZQ-i-n. 

Carey. Mr., of New College, Oxford. 
Steele s acknowledgment of his contributions 
to the paper. 789-2-3.* 

Carioature. Shafts of satirists discharged 
with reckless aim. 763-2-2 to 3. 
See also Burlesque. 

Carlat (France). Birthplace of Bayle, the 
*' Shakespeare of Dictionary-makers." 

i83-2-n. 

Carleton (Henry Boyle) Lord. ^V/Boylb. 

Carmelite. Thomas Conecte, a famous 
preacher. z54-3-2n. 

Carmen. Street disputes with coachmen. 

254-Z-3. 

Carnations. Spelt " Camatians." 833-Z-3. 

Cameades. Described Beauty as ' ' Royalty 
without Force." 2Z3-2-z. 

CarpinfiT. See Criticism ; Critics ; Fault- 
finding. 

Carrachei Hannibal. Mentioned in Addi- 
son's Dream of Pictures. Z34-2-2. 

Cartesians. 352-Z-3 ; 60Z-2-2 to 3. 

Carthaginian Faith. 254-Z-2. 

Cartoons, Raphael's. 347-1-5. 

Carvelf Hans. Prior's poem of that name. 

2 zo- 1-711. 

Cash Trade. The advantages of. 777-Z-3. 

Cassandra. A romance. A book m Leo- 
nora's library. 62-2. 

Oassini. An astronomer. 785-2-t. 

Cassias. High spirit of his boyhood. 999<r-3. 

Cassocks. 855-2-3. 

• There is apparently nothlncr in the Spectator or in 
ProfeMor Morlejr's notes to enable one to identify 
tlieia.-COMPlx.BR. 
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Oastelvetro. Italian critic and commenta- 
tor. 428-zn. 
Oastile 8oap. 698-z-z. 
Oastilian, story of a; hb wife and a 

treacherous friend. 286-2-5 to 6. 
Castles - in - the - air. Confessions of a 
Castle-builder. Essay Z67, /. 243. 

Fable of Alnaschar, the Glass-merchant . 

761-2-3 to 4. 

Virgili Eel. viii. 108. 

With voluntary dreams they cheat their minds. 

— Translation of Motto to Essay zzy. 
See also Anticipation ; Expectations. 
Oastres (France). Birthplace of Andr6 

Dacier. 4z8-z-n. 
Oasnistt xhe Iiove. See Love. 
Cataline. 405-2-3. See also Catiline. 
Oat-a-moontain. 55-1-2* 
Oat-oalls at theatres. Essay 36Z, /. 527. 
Oatoh, Jack. 7Z9-2-Z. 
Oatohes (Music). The Everlasting Club 

delight in singing. zz8-i-5. 
Cathedrals. Gothic style of architecture. 

599-2-2. 

Music in. 7Z7-2. 

St. Paul's Cathedral. See P. 

Catherine Street, Strand. 4iQ-z-n. ; 423-z-n. 
Oatholio (Boman) Ohnron. See v.. 

Catiline. Lived with the sad severely, with 
the cheerful agreeably, with the old gravely, 
with the young pleasantly ; he [Cicero] added, 
with the wicked boldly, with the wanton 
lasciviously. 562-Z-7. 

•^— Johnson's play of that name. 726-2-2. 

See also Cataline. 
Oato. His character b rather awful than 
amiable. 246-2-6. 

Seneca's precept, that when we are in 

our greatest solitudes we should fancy that 
Cato stands before us, and sees everything 
we do. ^3z-2-2, 

Would not allow anyone but a virtuous 

man to be handsome,— -an opinion which 
savours of philosophical rant. 346-2-5. 

Salust s remark of him, that the less he 

covetedglory, the more he acquired it. 365-1-3. 

Sunered no one but himself to teach his 

son. 4^1-2-5. 
•^— Tributes to his high character and great 

reputation. 638-2-4 ; 795-Z-7. 

Soliloquy on Death and Immortality. 

875.1-7 to 9. 
—— Addison's tragedy. 36z-z-n. 

His death. 4Z7-Z-Z. 

Cats. The Witch's tabby. Z79-Z-2 ; z79-2-n. 

Antipathy to. 765-2-2:856-1-2. 

Cat type of women, in Simonides' satire. 

302-2-2. 
Catollas. Cssar responds to a lampoon by 

an invitation to supper. 40-2-3. 

No " mixt wit ' in him. ioz-2-2. 

Translation of a fragment of an Ode of 

Sappho's. 328-1-5. 

Signification of diminutive epithets in. 

756-2-3. 
Caudle, A. 93-X'4- See also CAyinua. 
Caution. Readiness in some to pronounce 
on every man's character, which they can 
sive in two wordsj and maice him either ^[^od 
lornothmgoT (vuali&td^tai «H«ri^vci'^. V^'v^V' V 
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Cavaliers and Boxindlieadfl. Sir 

Roger's recollection of the feuds. 180-1-3. 
Cavendish, William ; first Duke of Devon- 
shire. 155-2-n. 
Cavil. See Critics ; Fault-finding. 
Cawdle, A porringer of. 212-1-2. See aiso 

Caudle. 
Cedar Tree. A tradition of Abraham. 

833-x-s. 
Celibacy. The Jews regard it as an ac- 
cursed state, and generally are married before 
twenty, as hoping the Messiah may descend 
from them. 707-2-2. 
See also Bachelors ; Marriagb. 
Cemeteries. (Ccemiteries.) 143-1-2 to 3. 
Censor^ The. A paper. 444-2-n. 
Censorionsness. Cheerfuhiess and Good- 
Nature to be cultivated in order to prevent 
the natural hatred of vice from souring into 
severity and censorionsness. 347-1-2. 

Sketch of a censorious woman. 351-2-5. 

See cUso Detraction ; Fault-finding ; 
Judgments. 
Censorship of the Press. 636- t-n. 

Censure. A man's first care should be to 
avoid the reproaches of his own heart ; his 
next, to escape the censures of the world : if 
the last inteneres with the former, it ought 
to be entirely neg;lected. 185-1-4. 
— ^ The world is more apt to censure than 
to applaud. 367-1-2. ^ 

By early corrections of vanity, while 

boys are growing into men, tliey will gradu- 
ally learn not to censure superficially, but 
imbibe those principles of general kinaness 
and humanity, which alone can make them 
easy to themselves, and beloved by others. 

621-2-4. 
Jiau Sat. ii.f 63. 

The doves are censured, while the crows are 
spared. Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 1 1 . 

Horace^ i Ep. xvtti.^ 25. 

Tho* ten times worse than you, you'll frequent 

view 
Those who with keenest rage will censure you. 
Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 202. 

" If I attack the Vicious, I shall only set 

upon them in a Body ; and will not be pro- 
voked by the worst Usage that I can receive 
from others, to make an Example of any par- 
ticular Criminal. In short, I nave so much 
of a Drawcansir in me, that I shall pass over 
a single Foe to charge whole Armies. It is 
not Lais or Silenus^ but the Harlot and 
the Drunkard, whom I shall endeavour to 
expose ; and shall consider the^ Crime as it 
appears in a Species, not as it is circumstanced 
in an Individual. I think it was Calipila 
who wished the whole City of Rome had but 
one Neck, that he might behead them at a 
Blow. I shall do out of Humanity what 
that Emperor would have done in the Cruelty 
of his Temper, and aim every Stroak at a 
collective Body of OflFenders. At the same 
Time I am very sensible, that nothingspreads 
a paper like private Galumny and Defama- 
tion ; but as my Speculations are not under 
this Necessity, they are no exposed to this 
Temptation. 29-2-z." 



Qensxxx^—coniiiiued, 
— — Hor. I Ep, it. 262. 
** For whatfs derided by the. censuring crowd. 
Is thought on more t)ian what is just and 
good." ^ Drjdtn, 

"There is a lust in man no power can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour's shame ; 
On eagle's wings invidious scandals fly. 
While virtifous actions are but bom, and die." 

B, ofCorke. 
" Sooner we learn, and seldomer forget,^ 
What critics scorn, than what they highly 
rate." Hughes's Letters^ vol. ii. p. 222. 
— Translations of Motto to Essay 27a 

See also Condemnation ; Detraction ; 
Fault-finding ; Judgments. 

Ceremonies, Belifirions. 29x-z-7 ; 297-3- 
X to 4 ; 307-2-4 to 5 ; 307-2-x to 3. 
Ceremony. Troublesome pohteness. 

182-2-Z to 3. 
— - Absturdity of a Portuguese Mimster. 

709-3-3. 
Chaffinches. a6-z-6. 
Chairs. Coronation-chairs at Westminster- 
Abbey. 480-1-2. 

Elbow-chairs. 117-2-4; Z36-3-Z ; 663-1-1. 

The Mathematical Chair. 44-z-i. 

" Chairs to mend." Street cry. 357-1-4. 

Chalk-eatingr. 473-2-3* 

Ohallen^ to fight, A. Essay 436* A 635. 
Champaapie (spelt Champaign). 478-2-z. 
Champers Pipe. 620-2. 
Chance. Socrates would not believe his fate 
to be determined by. 216-1-2. 

An argument for Providence. 772-2-3. 

See also Accident. 
Chaknce-lCedley. i^-i-i ; 359-2-4 ; 5^9 
Chancellor of the Excneaner. Ht 

Boyle. 247-i-n. 
Chancery Bill. 2x8-1-3. 
Chancery, Conrt of. To remedy [hard 

cases! this Court was erected, which fre- 

2uently mitigates and breaks the teeth of the 
lommon Law. 803-2-4. 
Chancery Lane. The Bagnio in. 483-2-3. 

Changre. Business and Pleasure, or rath^ 
in Sir Andrew, Labour and Rest, recommend 
each other. Thev take their turns with so 
quick a vicissituoe, that neither becomes a 
habit, or takes possession of the whole man ; 
nor is it possible he should be surfeited with 
either. 332-1-1. 

Horace, i Ep. ix. 27. 

Those that beyond sea go, will sadly fijid, 
They change their climate only, not thdr 
mind. Translation of Motto to Essay 80. 
See also Novelty. 
Changre (The) London, xxo-i-x ; yas-x-x. 

See also Royal Exchange. 
Changre- Alley. Shop-girls' complaint of 
amorous attention of merchants. 227-3-3. 

Minor allusion. 6x6-2-1. 

Change of ICind. The Spanish ProveHi 
says^ II sabio muda consejo, il necio no, Le.t 
A wise man changes his nund, a fool never 
will. X27-1-2. 
See also Consistency ; Inconstancy. 

Changred Children* A story of. 

Essay la^^. 18& 
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Oban^fal Hamonr. An epigram by 
Martial, i x2-x-2. 

Gliap, A. 645-X-2. 

Cliapel, Mark Lane. 66o*i-n. 

CliaplaillB'. Sir Roger's Chaplain. 163-2-3: 

X64-I-Z to 2 ; 17X-2-4 ; 179-2-4 to 5. 

Chaplains to noblemen. 855-2-3. • 

Oliaraoter. No man is so smik in vice and 
ignorance but there are still some hidden 
seeds of goodness and knowledge in him. 

The most perfect character is that m 

which cheerfulness and seriousness have each 
their due part. Man should not live as if 
there was no God in the world ; nor,^ at the 
same time, as if there were no men in it. 

843-X-6. 
See also Accident ; Circumstances ; 
Defamation : Detraction ; Disposi- 
tion ; Good Breeding ; Innocence ; 
Judgments ; Opinions ; Originality ; 
Perfection ; Physiognomy ; Possi- 
bilities ; Simplicity ; Vivacity. 
Charaoters (Testimonials). See Testi- 
monials. 
Cliardin, Sir John. His travels. 4x6-1-3,40. 
Charingr Cross. X37-2-2. 
Oliariots. 204-2-2 ; 332-X-2 ; 462-1-6 : 

627-x. 
Charity. Examination of the questions how 
fax a charitable spirit owes its nature to 
natural disposition and occasional circum- 
stance, and how far it may claim the distinc- 
tion of a moral virtue. Rules for helping the 
needy.— Sketch of a man prudently gene- 
rous.— Sir Thomas Browne^s saying, that 
there is more rhetoric in that one sentence, — 
He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord— thsm in a library of sermons.— Christ's 
teaching.— Quotation from the Book of Job ; 
a finer picture of a charitable and good- 
natured man than is to be met with in any 
other author. Essay 177, /. 258. 

Sketch of a rich man who lives plainly 

and quietly, and spends his substance m free- 
ing others from the temptations of worldly 
want, and in securing them as a retinue to 
attend him to Heaven. 377-2-x. 

To forget what we bestow, 

Bespeaks a noble mind. Congreve, 609-2-^. 

. Charity in thought. A man who m 

reading the Whole Duty of Man wrote the 
names of several persons in his village at the 
side of every sin which is mentioned in the 
book. 805-2-3. 

Tully, 

Men resemble the gods in nothing so 
much as in doing good to their fellow crea- 
tures. Tra$islation of Motto to Essay 230. 

. Extract from an epitaph in St. George's 

Churchyard, Doncaster :— 

•That I spent, that I had ; 
That I gave, that I have ; 
That I left, that I lost. 259-2-n. 
See also k.\M% ; Beggars; Benevolence; 
Bigotry ; Calumny ; Generosity ; 
Poor. 
Charity Schools. 4a3-2 ; 423»-» *<> « ; 

443-a-3- 



Charles (Kiner) the First. x64-i-n. 

[There is no allusion in the Spectator itself.] 
Charles (Elingr) the Second. Amusing 

incident at a Lord Mayor's Banquet. 661-2-4. 

Place-seekers on the Restoration. Essay 

di^tP. 876. 
Minor allusions. X26-2-1 ; x64-2-n. 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy 
His measure of justice. A story. Essay 

.491./- 701. 
Charles the Qreat. His action m a very 

delicate situation. 26S-X-X to 2. 
Charles XII. of Sweden. 7x-2-2.n. 
Charms. For absent lovers. 349-1-2 to 3. 
A Turkish charm to give courage. 

4S7-I-4 

Abracadabra. 3X7-2-n. 

Chastity. A quotation from Hobbes. 703-2-x 

Vulcan's dogs. A Sicilian story. 822-1. 

The Month of May, Essays 365, p. 535 

395. A 574 
See also Adultery; Immorality; Se 
duction. 
Chaucer. Rymer on the fitness of Chau- 
cerian English for Heroic Poetry. 382- i-n. 
•^— A quotation from. 119-1-4. 
Cheapenixigr (Cheapning ; Cheapned). 

469-2-3 ; 490-2-1 ; 589-1-2 ; 797-2-5' 
Cheai>side, liondon. Story of rival 
beauties. Essay 80, p, X28. 

The Bible and Three Crowns. 277-2-5. 

A letter from Josiah Henpeck. 305-1-6. 

Cheatingr. See Trade. 
Cheerfalness. No real life but the cheer- 
ful. The secret of attainment. 2i2-x-2. 
— — Natural fruit of Temperance and So- 
briety. 283-2-x. 
An ornament of Virtue. 347-X-2. 

To be preferred to ^ Mirth. — The two 

compared. — Conspicuous in Philosophers and 
Christian Saints. — Its eflFect on a man's 
powers and enjoyment, and in social life. — It 
IS the expression of constant habitual grati- 
tude to God ; an implicit praise and thanks- 
giving. — Impossible with the Atheist, or with 
those who live in a state of Vice and Impeni- 
tence. — May be maintained through all ad- 
versities by those who are supported by Reli- 
gious Hope and Faith. — Is strengthened by 
meditation on the merciful nature of God. 

Essay 381, /. 555. 
— — Consideration of its natural state, apart 
from any moral question. — A great promoter 
of health, bodily and mental. — The world 
seems to have been made for man's use. — 
Nature prodigal with beauties that have no 
other purpose than the raising of delight in 
the mindof man.— The world not designed for 
the production of murmurs and repinings. — 
Melancholy a kind of demon that haunts the 
British islands. Influence of climate and 
constitution. — The function of Pain iii human 
life ; quotation from Locke. 

Essay 387, f. 563. 
— — Contemplation of the Beauties of Nature. 

Essay 393, /. 57X. 

The cheerful and the gloomy types of 

piety. Essay 494, /. 705. 
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Oheertabiewm—coHtiHued. 
Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ, 

Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 

That tastes those gifts with joy. 

Addison's Hymn, " When all thy Mercies^ 

See also Equanimity ; Good-Nature ; 
Seriousness. 
Clieese. Antipathy to. 765-2-2. 

Cheshire Cheese. 262-1-3 ; ^79-1-1.^ 

"Carrying home the cheese, ' — a prize. 

262-2-z. 
Cheese-cakes. 256-Z-2. 
Chelsea. The five fields towards Chelsea. 

304-2-3. 

— — A pensioner. 225-1-2. 

Spelt *• Chelsey.''^ 710-2-2. 

Other allusion. 256-1-2. 

ChexniBts. See Alchemists; Apothe- 
caries. 
Cherries. Cultivation in England. 1x3-1-4; 

473-2-3 ; 787-1-1- 

Cherry Brandy. 478-2-1. 

Chembizxi. Some of the Rabbins tell us 
that the Cherubims are a set of angels who 
know most, and the Seraphims a set of angels 
who love most. 845-2-4. 
Another allusion. 170-2-2. 

Cheshire. Cheese. 262-Z-3 » 379-*-i» 
—— Congleton. 657-2-n. 
Rounds (Music). x63-2-n. 

Chess. 6o6-2-q. [The only allusion, appar. 
ently, in the whole work.] 

Chesterton (Cambs.) J. Driden of that 
place. 178-i-n. 

Cnevioti The. See Chevy Chase. 

Chevy Chase. Expresses the essential and 
inherent perfection of simplicity of thought. — 
The favourite ballad of the common people 
of England. — Ben Jonson used to say he had 
rather have been the author of it than of all 
his own works. — Sir Philip Sidney said, ' I 
never heard the old song . . .^ that I found 
not my heart more moved than with a trumpet. ' 
— — Detailed criticism. Essay ^o, p. 113. 

— — Detailed criticism continued. — Parallels 
in Virfidl. — Inspired by the same kind of 
poetical genius, and by the same copyings 
after Nature. — ^The thought in the third 
stanza is such as would have shone in Homer 
or in Virgil. Essay 74, /. 119. 

— — Addison's admiration of the poem ridi- 
culed. 137-x-n. 
Chicken (mage). 3zx>2-z. 

Chickens, Instinct in. Essay no, f. x82. 

Childermas Day. Superstition against 

beginning any new work on that day. i5-x-x. 

Chud's Coffee-Hoiise. 3-2-1 ; 794-2-2 ; 

855-2-3 ; 872-2-4. 

Children. Harsh and cruel treatment by 
parents. — Letter from an unnatural father to 
his son. — A man of the same stamp is^ drawn 
in the play Love for Love. — Relations of 
parent and child. — One of the strongest re- 
flections upon Human Nature that parental 
instinct should be stronger than filial grati- 
tude. — For one cruel parent we meet with a 
thousand undutiful children. — Obedience of 



child to parent is the basis of all government. 
— Chinese Laws. — Parricide. Essay X89, 

/• 274» 
Pleasing parental pride. — Hopes tor Uie 

future.— Training of children. — A booby heir. 
—A family in which father and son are close 
friends, apart from blood ties. — The evening 
of Life made sweet and calm^by such relation- 
hips. — Letter to a young man on the loss of a 
worthy fether. — Essay X92, /. 278. 

A strong protest against the practice of 

putting a child to nurse. Essay 246, /. 350. 

A father's reflections on the neglected 

filial duties of his childhood. — **The good 
man and woman are long since in their 
graves, who used to sit and plot the wel&re 
of us their children, while, perhaps, we were 
sometimes laughing at the old folks at another 
end of the house. The truth of it is, were we 
merely to follow Nature in these great duries 
of life, tho' we have a strong instinct towards 
the performing of them, we should be on 
both sides very deficient." — ^The office of 
Reason towards Aflection. — Letter from a 
mother to a prodigal son, and his penitent 
reply. Essay 263, /. 375. 

Scaring children with the names of Raw- 
Head and Bloody-bones. 507-x-3. 

Two examples of tmwise trtuning : the 

excessively strict, and the lax. Essay 431, 

/. 6x9. 
Bursten children. 636-1-1. 

— — Gregorio Leti's boast that he had been 
author of a book and father of a child for ao 
years successivel}'. 880-z-n. 

Tully. 

What IS there in Nature so dear to a man 
as his own children ? 

Translation of Motto to Esse^ 431. 

^ Illegitimate children. Their unfortunate 

position. Essay 203, /. 293. 

Family training. Essay GS^p, 107 ; also 

X93-2-S to 6. 
•— — Ghost stones. 22-2-3. 
•—— Tears of children. X50-X-3. 

Filial duty. Story of the Valentines. 

Essay ^26, /. 6x3. 

A father's aversion to his children. 

685-2-2. 

Changed children, A love-story. Essay 

123,/. x86. 
—— Corporal punishment. Essays 157, 

/. 229 ; x68, /. 344. 
—— A mother's spoiling. 186-2-1. 

— The blessing and comfort of children. 

Essay 500, /. 7x2. 
See also Abduction ; Bovs ; Daughters ; 
Education ; Fathers ; Filial ; 
Girls ; Mothers ; Parents ; Sons. 

Children-in-the-Wood. Ballad of the. 
Addison's criticism. Essay ZStP* 136. 

The tune of that name. 262-X-2. 

Chili. ' ' The ladies of Chili always dress their 

heads over a basin of water." 472-X-3. 
Chimney-Sweepers. 357-1-1 ; ty^i-'^ 
China. Scourging of idols for deamess to 
prayers. xxQ-1-2. 
— — The wall of China. S99-x-3. 
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China,— continued. 

—— Round pillars and vaulted roofs in Archi- 
tecture. 599-3-4. 

— A sale of women in town captured by 
Tartars. 727-2-3. 

A skit on the Jesuits in. Essay 545, 

^ P' 774. 

— — lea. 1I3-I-3. 

— Punishment of parricide. 275-2-3. 
-^ Chinese Gardens. 598-1-3. 

-^ An antediluvian love-story. Essays 

S84--5»/- 827. 
China-breaker, A. 802-2-6 to 7. 
Cliina Ware. 61-2-x ; 113-1-4 ; 113-2-1 ; 

360-1-3; 4r4-2-2; 430-1-1. 
Cllins,^ Lon|^. The Duke of Buckingham's 

whimsical dmner to half a score of people 

with lone chins. 544-1-4. 
Chippennani. Nau've place of Dr. John 

Scott, authorofthe "Christian Life." 64i-z-n. 
dlimrgreoxX) An Italian. Advertisement of. 

39-2t4. 
Chit Chat Club. The Spectator invited 

to bring his short face to the. 799-1-2. 
Chivalry. The Romantic Humour still 

existent m Spain, x 55-2-2 to 3. 
Chocolate. Fcn-bidden to ladies at certain 

seasons. 536-1-9; S74-i-7,ia 

Chocolate Houses. White's. i4i-z-2; 

462-1-4; 721-2-5. 
•—— Cocoa Tree. 4-x-i. 
— — Frequenters of. 89-2-5. 
Choice. Case of the ass, placed between two 

equally attractive bundles of hay. — Lotteries ; 

lucky numbers. — Caprice taking the place of 

Reason. Essay X9i,^ 277. 
^ Where there is no judgment there is no 

choice. 450-X-2. 

— Hobson's choice. 725-2-5. 
Choler. In a husband. 802-2-6 to 7. 

See also Anger ; Passionate. 
Chop-houses. , A five-penny ordinary. 
English Taciturnity. 65x-x-x to 2. 

Minor allusion. 444-2-3. 

Chorus in Drama, llie "first original of 

the Drama." 587-X-2. 
Christ. The great standard of Perfection. 

237-2-x. 

The power of his example and sacrifice. 

271-x-s ; 27X-2-1. 

Some learned men look upon a certain 

utterance of Socrates as a prediction of our 
Saviour. 299-2-2 to 3. 
— — Paper published on Good Friday. Essay 

, , „ 356,/. 519. 

Some remark that He was never seen to 

laugh. 556-1-2. 

The J ewish ideas of the expected Messiah. 

856-2-2. 

Thoughts on Sickness and Death. The 

Atonemoit. Essay S^'itJ^- 729. 
— — Addison's paper on Heaven. Essay 580, 

/. 822. 
— — Raphael's paintmgs at Hampton Court. 

324-I-I. 
Pope's Eclogue, The Messiah. Essay 
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378,/. 
d. xo9-x-n. 



552. 



Christ Church CoUeflre, Oxfon 
Christian (The Dyinfir) to his soul. 

757-x-n, 



Christian Hero," Steele's. 62-2 ; 

526-2-4 ; 73+-2-4 to 5. 

" Christian Life." Dr. Scott'is. 641-x.n. 

Christian Theatres compared with 
Heathen. Essay ^6, p. 63B. 

Christianity. It is the great art and secret 
of Christianity, if I may use that phrase, to 
manage our actions to the best advantage, 
and direct them in such a manner, that 
everything we do may turn to account at 
that great Day, when everything we have 
done will be set before us. 306-2-3. 

The heroism of. Sketch of Emilia. 

434-1-3 

Unlovely lives of some professors of. — The 

name Christian ought to carry with it all that 



is great, worthy, friendly, generous, and 
heroic. 519-2-1. 

— - Nothing in it to entrench upon Civil 
Liberties. 560-X-2. 

The history of the Jews both before and 

after Christ furnishes strong arguments in 
support of the Christian Faith, 7o;r-2-5. 

What deeds have been done in its name 

— Rancour, hatred, intolerance, massacres. 

734-2-1 to 2. 

"The Christian system of powder and 

ball." 745-X-3. 

No other system so effectually promotes 

content. 8x6-2-2 to 4. 

The Christian Religion requires, that 

after having framed the best idea we are 
able of the Divine nature, it should be our 
next care to conform ourselves to it, as far as 
our imperfections will permit. 8B3-1-3. 

Its advancement of morality above the 

Heathen standard. 883-X-5. 

* Add to these [celebrated orators] Paul 

of Tarsus, the patron of an opinion not yet 
fully proved." 

Extract from a fragmentary MSS. of 

Longinus. 882-x-?. 
— — Needless and excessive employment o 
Pa^^an allusions by poets of the Christian 
Faith. Essay 523, p. 744. 

" Christianity as old as the Creation," — 

a book. xo9-2-n. 

See also Christ ; Faith ; Religion 
Works. 
Christmas. Festivities at Coverley Hall. 

387-1-6. 

Christmas boxes. 7?5-^-2« 

Christopher's (St.) island. A lover's 

tragedy. 3 10- 1-2 to 4. 
Ghromation. Letter from Philopinax to. 

341-1. 
Chronograms. 98-2-2 ; 101-2-1 ; 104-1-2. 
Ohuok-farthinflr. 667-1-3. 
**Chuni.'' An instance of employment of 

the word. 864-2-1. 
Church. Decorations at Christmas. 405-X-2. 
— — Church work is slow, said sir Roger ; 
Church work is slow. 558-2-3. 

Clerical departures from the Liturgy. 

Complaint of. 451-1-2. 

Lady of the Manor astonishes the con- 
gregation with the latest fashions. X95-1-2. 

-^— American and Greek ChuxcJtAV «i»>'^"'Okv 
— • Sir Roger and d'wgVn^vDLODMxOcL. v\\.-x-i 
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OhMrcYi— continued, 

Lady's complaint of the Starers. 35-x*2. 

^ People who go to church only to say 

their prayers. 25-1-5. 

Eve-feast of the dedication of churches. 

235-2-1. 
— — Roman Catholic Church. See R. 

Women at church. See Behaviour. 

See also Behaviour ; Clergy ; Elocu- 
tion ; Music ; Preachers ; Religion ; 
Sermons. 
Clmrches, London. Hackney. 201-1-3 

284-X-3. 

St. Ann's, Soho. 62-2-n. 

St. Bride s. 423-i-z ; 555-2-3. 



OLE 



St. Clement's, yxz-z-z. 
St. James'. 551-2. 
St. James', Garlick Hill. 
St. James', Westminster. 
St. Pancras (Pankridge). 



217-1-2. 

539-i-n« 
648-x-3n. ; 

766-2-2 to 3. 
25-1-5. 



St. Paul, Covent Garden. 

See also London. 
Churohill, Sir Winston. 358-i-n. 
Gibber, Colley. 543-1-1 ; 543-2-n. ; 776-i-x.n. 
Cicero. His employment of puns. 99-2-4 ; 

X00-X-3. 

Thecharm of his writings. 2x5-2-3. 

Value of his works. 243-x-x. 

Employment of allegory. 267-X-2. 

— — Nervous in entering on a speech. 33X-X-X. 
—7- " Outshined all the philosophers of an- 
tiquity." 710-2-3. 
— — Passion for glory. 788-2-2. 

Quotations and minor allusions. 96-2-3 ; 

X12-1-2 ; X18-2-4 ; 138-2-n. ; 216-x-x ; 367-1-1 ; 
412-2-3; 421-1-2 ; 428-i-n ; 442-2-6; 562-X-7; 
615-X-2 ; 638-2-3 ; 668-x-n. ; 764-X-5 ; 769-1-3 ; 
873-2-3. 
See also Tullv. 
Cid, The. A play. 776-2-x n. 
Oirciimstanoes. Ma^ improve Good- 
Nature, but cannot maKe it. 246-2-3. 

Influence on a man's career. 32x-x-4to6 ; 

788-1-4. 

Excellence in, no legitimate ground for 

pride. 499-2-3. 

The Middle Condition to be preferred. 



664-1-2 to 3. 
See also Accident ; Opportunity. 
Circumstantiality in Narration. Essay 

138,/. 205. 
Citizen of the World* x 12-2-2. 
'^ Citizen, An Under." 262-1-2. 
City of London. Decadence from simpli- 
city of manners lamented. 724-2-3. ^ 

Sobriety of manners still maintained. 

7x8-x-x. 
— — The Common Hunt. 

A Deputy. 717-1-2. 

Hurry of City Life. 

See also Alderman ; 

DON. 

Civil Service, See Officials. 
Civilities. See Behaviour; Ceremony; 

Compliments ; Greeting. 
Civility. Not beneath the character of a 

dl^entleman. 337-2-3. 
apliani. A Rector of. s45-2-n. 

Clare-Market, London. 625-2-2. 



848-1-3. 

132-2-2. 
Churches 
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Clarendon, Earl ot soi-a-i ; 630-2-x ; 

693-2-2n. 
Claret. 7i-2-i.n. ; 397-t-s ; 63X-1-2. 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel. His edition of Caesar's 

Commentaries. 538-2-5. 
Class-pride. Essay 432> A ^x- 
Classical allusions. Excessive employ- 
ment of Pagan legends by Christian Poets. 

Essay 523, /. 744. 
Classification. Martial^ Ep. iv, 83. 
llie work divided aptly, shorter grows. 

— Translation of motto to Essay 4x2. 

Divide et impera.— Divide and rule. 

Motto to Essay 258. 
Claudian. . 400-2-2 ; 409-x-2 ; 485-x-x to 3. 
Clavis Apocalyptica. x46-2-n. 
Clavins, Christopher. Mathematician. 
-« . . 443-1-^ n. 

Clayton, Thomas. A musician. 369-2-n. ; 

370-x to 2 ; 004-X-4. 
Cleanliness. One of the Half-virtues. 
Consideration of it, First, as a mark of polite* 
ness ; second, as it promotes Love ; third, its 
relation to purity of mind.— The influence of 
dirt on mind,^ manners, and morals. — Made a 
part of Reli^on in Oriental countries. Jewish 
Laws. The Mahometans ; story of a Dervise. 

Essay 631,/. 879. 

Clement's (St.) Church, London. 

7XX-X-X, 
Clench of Bamet. See Clinch. 
Cleopatra, Antony and. Dryden's 

{>lay. 67-i-n. 
ergy, The. " We may divide the Qei^ 
into Generals, Field-Officers, and Subalterns. 
Among the first we may reckon Bi^ops, 
Deans, and Arch-Deacons. Among the 
second are Doctors of Divinity, Prebendaries, 
and all that wear Scarfs. The rest are com- 
prehended under the Subalterns. As for the 
first Class, our Constitution preserves it firom 
any Redundancy of Incumbents, notwith- 
standing Competitors are numberless. Upon 
a strict Calculation, it is found that there has 
been a great Exceeding of feite Years in the 
Second Division, several Brevets having beoi 
granted for the converting of Sabaltems into 
Scarf-Officers ; insomuch that within my 
Memory the price of Lute-string is raised 
above two Pence in a Yard. As for the 
Subalterns, they are not to be numbred. 
Should our Clergy once enter into the corrupt 
Practice of the Laity, by the splitting of thdr 
Free-holds, they would be able to carry most 
of the Elections in England,** 36-X-4. 

— ^ Three clergymen give evidence against a 
witch. x79-2-n. 

Pulpit delivery. See Elocution. 

Representation on the stage. 388-3. 

A clergyman's courtship. 429-X-3 to 4. 

Dr. South's complaint of unfitness of 

Candidates for Holy Orders. 443-2-5. 

Unauthorised departures from tiie Ii« 

turgy. 45X-X-2. 

Spirit of the player in some divines. 

S43-X-X' 

An ounce of Mother is worth a pound of 

X^lergy. 663-X-6. 

Wearing of gowns and scanres in the 

streets. Vanity. 855-2-3, 
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Ciexgy— continued, 

**To my learned correspondent who 

writes against Masters^^ Gowns and Poke 
Sleeves, with a word in defence of large 
Scarves. Answer — I resolve not to raise ani- 
mosities amongst the Clergy." 866-2-9. 
See also Bishops ; Chaplains ; Church ; 
Ecclesiastical ; Parsons ; Preach- 
ers ; Religion ; Sermons. 
Clerks. Spelt "darks." 546-x-z. 
Clerk to Justices. 195-2-1. 

Parish Clerks. 213-1-1 ; 546-z-i. 

Lawyer's Clerk. 687-2-5. 

Clevelandi John. Poet. 412-z-i.n. ; 864-2-3. 
Climacteric. 433-1-3 ; 708-x-i. 
Climate. I ts effect on the passion of jealousy. 

^-^ British Climate renders necessary enter- 
tainments inciting to mirth and laughter. 

261-2-2. 

Cllnoh of Bamet. 43-3-3.n. ; 52-X-2. 

Cllnoh, A, in the sense of a pun. zoo-i-z. 

ClO^. xx3.2.a; 527-1.2 ; 538-2-3 ; 545-2-3' 

Clothes. Set Dress. 

ClulHlaw, or Argumentum Basilinum. 

341-2-6. 

CQubs. All matters of importance are laid 
and concerted in a cliib. 5-2-2. 
'— " Man is said to be a Sociable Animal, 
and, as an Instance of it, we may observe, 
that we take all Occa^ons and Pretences 
of fcnrming ourselves into those little Noc- 
turnal Assemblies, which are commonly 
known by the name of Clubs. When a Sett 
of Men find themselves agree in any Par- 
ticular, tho' never so tri>dal, they establish 
themselves into a kind of Fraternity, and 
meet once or twice a Week, upon the account 
of such a Fantastick Resemblance." Z7-X-6. 

— Amorous Club. Essay 30, /. 50. 

Beefsteak Club. x8-z-2 ; 378-2-n. 

— — Ben Jonson's Club. zx8-x-3. 
^— Chit-chat Qub. 799-X-2. 

Duellists' Club. x8-z-i. 

Everlasting Club. Essay 72, /. ZZ7. 

Fat-men's Club. Z7-X-6. 

Fringe-elove Club. 5X-Z-2. 

^— Georges Club, x 7-2-4. 
— — Handsom Club. 3Z-X-2. 

Hum-drum Club. Z7-2-6. 

Jonson's (Ben). XX8-Z-3. 

^— Kings'. X7-2-3. 

Kit-cat Club. x8-x-2 ; XX8-X-4. 

^— Lawyers' Club. 546- x -2. 
' ■■ Lazy Club. 463-2-2. 
■ Merry Club. 3Z-Z. 

— Mum Club, z 7-2-6. 

October Club. z8-z-2 ; ZZ8-Z-4. • 

^— Parish Clerks' Club. 545-2-3. 

— Punning Gub. 3z-z-2. 
Rattling Club. 878-1-6. 

— Scarecrows' Club, z 7-2-2. 

— Servants' Club. z40-2-3. 

— — She-romps' Club. Essay 2Z7, /. 3Z2. 

— Skeletons' Club. Z7-2-2. 

— Spectator's Club. See Spectator. 

— Street Club. Z7-2-S. 
iTwopenny Club. Z8-2-4. 
Ugly Club. See Ugly. 

itc'sClub. See'N, 
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ChihB—coniinued, 
•^— Widows' Club. Essay 561, p, 799. 

Witty Club. 3Z-1-2. 

Coaches. 27-2-z ; 89-2-3 ; X44-1-1 ; X52-X-3; 
306-x-x. 

Hackney Coaches. X4X-1-2 ; 3Z2-Z-3 ; 
479-2-zt0 4; 710-Z-3; 7ZO-2; 7XX-X.Z ; 

^749-1. , 
Stc^e Coaches. 
—— Behavioiu- to women. 345-Z-2. 

Coarse conversation in. 759-1. 

An effective Rebuke. Essay 132, /. Z97. 

Coachmen. Street recrimination. 254-Z-3. 

Amateurs. 7Z0-1-3 ; 749- z to 2. 

Also. 650-Z-3 ; 800-X-2. 



Coal. 357-1-1; 424-2-3*. 477-2-2; 



620-2-x 



855-2-z. 
Coats. 167-X-3 ; Z82-Z-Z ; Z9S-Z-4 ; 205-z.z ; 

215-2-2 ; 256-2-4 ; 403-Z-6 ; 737-i-i' 
Cobbler, A Spanish. 878-2-5. 
Cock of the Club. Z97-2-2. 
Cock and Bottle Tavern. 268-2-3. 
Cock, The IConmouth. X95-Z-4. 
Cook, The Bamillie. Z94-2-4. 
Cock-fifirhtinflT* Z9Z-X-3 ; 43o-z-z ; 430-2-3 ; 

62Z-Z-4. 
Cockles. Z84-Z.3. 

Cocoa-tree Chocolate House. 4-1-1* 
Coffee. 22-X-4; 72-2-8; Z39-2-5; X9Z-2-5; 

2Z8-2-Z ; 387-2-5 J 4S9-Z. 

Coffee-Honses. The Coffee-House is the 
place of rendezvous to all that live near it. 

82-Z-2. 

— — Breachesof behaviour towards the com- 
pany. Complaints of. Essay 145, p. 2x4 ; 
also, 2x8-1-3. 

— — Very good institutions. British schools 
of politics. 440-2-5. 

Coffee-house politicians. See Politics. 

Other sketdies of Coffee-House Life. 

Essays 49,/. 8z ; 4031 /• 583 ; also 794-2-2. 
—— Stoiy of a meeting of a father and a pro- 
digal son. 22Z-2-6. 

Minor allusions. 51-2-4 ; 89-2-3 ; 124-2-4 ; 

Z40-I-2 ; 211-2-4 ; 218-2-3 *. 221-2-6 ; 313-1-3 ; 
323-2-n. ; 369-1-3 ; 378-1-1 ; 4«5-i-2. 

See also Barmaids ; Idols \ Lazy Club. 

Particular Houses mentioned in the Spec- 
tator. 

Bible and Three Crowns. 277-2-4. 

Button's. 320- 1 -n. ; 36z-i-n. ; 794-2-2. 

ChUd's. See C. 

Garraway's. 206-1-2 ; 584-2-5 ; 654-2. 

Giles'. 584- X -4. 

Grecian. . 4-x-i ; 81-2-2 ; xso-2-2. 

Joe's. 784-2-x. 

Jonathaii's. 5-x-x ; 742-2-x ; 794-2-4. 

— — Lloyd's. 77-X-2 ; 904-1-2. 

Man's, Jenny. x67-x-n. ; 584-X-5 ; 782-1-1. 

Rainbow. 28-2-3. 

— — Robins*. 65Z-Z-2. 

St. James'. 3-2-x ; 43-2-x ; 440-2-5 ; 

584-Z-3 ; 72Z-2-5. 

Searle's. 8z-2-2. 

Smyrna. 440-2-5 ; 654-2. 

Squire's. 8z-2-2 ; 387-2-5 ; 389-2-2. 

Teni^)le. 285- z -7. 

Tilt-yard. z67-z-n. 

- Toms, X 50-2-2. 
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and grinning 
-n. 



Eton ; Ox- 
Education ; 



St. 



.1-3 



Widow's, The. 749-»'3' 

WilU'. SeeW. 

Ooiflture, Ladies. See Commodbs ; Hair ; 

Head. 
Ooiziaflre, The. Tickell's tribute to Lord 

Halifax. 868-Z-5. 
OoillS. 96-2-3; 98-8-2; 349-X-3; 387-X-3; 

680-I-X. 
Ooits. The game of. 93*s-x. 
Ooke, Sir John. 636-a-n. 
Oolohester* Lord Lucas of. 
Ooleishill-Heatli. Races 

match at. 252-2-3 to 4 *, 253-2 

OoUegre Fellow's view of his duty to 

Posterity. 826-2-1. 
CoUegres. See Cambridge 
FORD ; Physicians ; eUso 
Schools. , 

Oollier, Jeremy. Quotation fix>m his Essay 

on Music. 528-2-6 to jn. 
Colly-Molly-Pxiff. 357-2-3- „ 
Oolonel and Ms Servant, Story of a. 

X41-1-2. 
Oolonies, The. An unpopular Governor's 
stratagem to retjun office. 704-2-1. 
See also America; Barbadoes ; 
Christopher's. 
Ooloiir(s). The sensation of. 564 
596-2-2 to 3. 
'~— The common delight m. 595-2-2. 
"— Effect on the spirits. 563-2-5. 
— — Party-colours. 379-2-2 to 5. 
— — Matching the complexion. 380-1-1.^ ^ 

Green, its effect upon the eye and spirits. 

563-2-5. 

— Philomot, Feuille-mort. 379-2-2.n. 
Oomedy. Shifts made by small wits to 

raise a laugh. 75-1-2. 

Introduction of witches. Passages out- 
rageous to sense. £ssay 141, p. 2og.^t^»A^ 

Congreve's " Love for Love " one of the 

finest of English comedies. 274-2-6. 
Distinction between Comedy and Bur- 
lesque defined. 354-2-2. 

Her Majesty's Company of Comedians, 

X712. 543-2-n. 
See also Drama ; Plays. 
Comet of the year 1680. I57-2-3' 
Comfort in AfSiction. See Affliction. 
Comical Revengre. The. A play. 75-1 -n. 
Commendation. The engagement of one s 
reputation for another person. 274-1-3. 

— We only despise it when we cease to 
deserve it. 668-1-2. 

See also Praise ; Testimonials. 
Commentators are often men of no learning, 
or, what is as bad, of no knowledge. 655-1-2. 
See also Annotators. 
Commerce. Treaty with France. 

Methuen treaty with Portugal. 

See also Merchants ; Trade. 

Commiseration. See Pity. 
Commissioners of tlie Peace. 108-2-n. 
Commissions Illicit. See Bribery. 
Committee, The. A play. 488-i-3.n. 
Commodes (Ladies' Head - Dress). 

1 53-2-6. n. ; x54-i,2 ; 194-2-4; 195-1-S 

379-1-3 ; 625-2-1. 
CoznmodtLS) The Emperor. 193-2-6. 
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262-2-n. 
71-2-n. 



Comaion-Plaoe Book. Stede's. 929-9-3, 
Common Prayer-Book. Its beauty. 

Bad r«uiine of Ministers. Essay 1^7, /. 2x7. 
Common Sense. Seldom found in high 

fortune. 280-2-3. 

Meaning ofthe phrase. 37X-1-1. 

Commons, House of. The Preface to 

Bishop Fleetwood's ** Four Sermons " ordered 

by the House to be burnt, on account of its 

Whlggish tendency. 5S9-2-n. 
Commonwealth or Women. Set 

Amazons. 
Commonwealth's Men. 197-2-2. 

CommxinicatiTeness. The most com- 
municative of all beings is the happiest. 

847-2-2. 
See also Taciturnity. 

Company. A general trader of good sense 
is pl«isanter company than a general scholar. 

7-x-i. 
— r- *U shall set out for London to Morrow, 
luiving found by Experience that the Country 
is not a Place tor.a Person of my Temper, 
who does not love Jollity, and what they 
call Good Neighbourhood. A Man that is 
out of Humour when an unexpected Guest 
breaks in upon him, and does n<^ care for 
sacrificing an Afternoon to every Chance- 
comer ; that will be the Master of hb own 
Time, and Uie Pursuer of his own Inclina- 
tions, makes but a very unsociable Figure in 
this kind of Life. I shall therefore retire 
into the Town, if I may^make use of that 
Phrase, and get into t^e Crowd agsdn as fast 
as I can, in order ^o ^ alone. , I can there 
raise what Speculations 1 please upon others 
without bein^ observed my sel^ and at the 
same time emoy all the Advants^es of Com- 
pany with all the Privileges of Solitude. ** 

X07-X-6. 

•— Pray, Sir, declare in your papers, tKat he 

who is a troublesome companion to himself, 

will not be an agreeable one to others. 208-X-5. 

These men of wit and pleasure dispatch 

their senses as fast as possible by drinking 
till they cannot taste,^ smoking till they can- 
not see, and roaring till they cannot hear. 

223-1-2 

— - The famous Gratian . . . advises his 
reader to associate himself with the Fortu- 
nate, and to shun the company of the Unfor 
tunate. 420-2-5. 

There are an hundred nxen fit for any 

employment, to one who is capable « 
passing a night in the company ot the first 
taste, without shocking any member of the 
society, over-rating his own part of the con- 
versation, but equally receiving and con- 
tributing to the pleasure of the whole com- 
pany. 524-2- X. 

**A Man who has it in his Power to 

chuse his own Company, would certainly be 
much to blame should he not, to the best of 
his Judgment, take such as are of a Temper 
most suitable to his own ; and where that 
Choice is wanting, or where a Man is mis- 
taken in his Choice, and yet under a Neces- 
sity of continuing in the same Company, it 
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will certainly be to his Interest to cany lum- 
self as easily as possible.'* 6xo-2-4. 

Pub. Syr. 

An agreeable companion upon the road is as 
good as a coach. — Translation of Motto to 
^ssay Z33. ^ 

Impertinent obtruders. Essay 24, /. 42. 

— — Sohtude an unnatural state to women. 

231-2-a. 
— ^ — " Infirmaiy" for sour, peevish, and wrang- 
ling people. See Infirmary. 

The art of pleasing. See Agreeable ; 

Pleasing. 
See also Conversation ; Friends ; Soli- 
tude 
Oomparison. The tendency to compare 
one's lot with another's. 254-1-3. 
-^ The Past and the Present 24-2-5. 
— — Ancients and Modems. See Ancients. 
-^-v Comparisons in poetry. See Simili- 
tudes. 

The Pleasures of. Essay 418, /. 603, 

Compassion. See Pity. 

Oompensation in Nature. It is remark- 
able that those who want any one sense pos- 
sess the others with greater force and vivacity. 

xo-2-3. 

Competenoy of Keans. Riches and 
Plenty are the nattiral fruits of Liberty, and 
where these abound. Learning and all the 
liberal arts will immediately lift up their 
heads and flourish. As a man must have no 
slavish fears and apprehensions hanging upon 
his mind, who wUl indulge the flights of 
jF*ancy or Speculation, and push his researches 
into all the abstruse comers of Tmth, so it is 
necessary for him to have about him a com- 
petency of all the conveniencies of Life. 

4x3-1-4. 

Competition. For wealth and power. 

847-I-2. 

Prize competitions. 253-2-3. 

'— Persins, Sat. v. ji. 
"Thou, like the hindmost chariot-wheels, 

artoirst, 
Still to be near, but ne'er to be the first." 

— Translation. 0/ Motto to Essay X29. 
See also Matches ; Wagers. 

Complaisance. The way to fortune. Can- 
didates for Parliament. The Spanish king's 
Latin corrected by his Secretary of State ; 
retirement of the Secretary from the country. 
Servility. Playing upon weaknesses. Bribes. 

, ^ ^^w^y 394./. S72. 

See also Agreeable ; Compliance ; No ; 
Pleasing. 

Complexion, The. Colours suitable to. 

38o-x-x,2. 

^— Painting. ^^^ Picts. 

— The Milliner assured me that her com- 

Dlexion was such as was worn by all the 

Ladies of the best fashion in Paris. 397-2-8. 

See also Cosmetics. 

Compliance, Weak. False modesty in. 

J5«av 458, /. 655. 
Compliments. Academy of Compliments. 

A book. 62-2. 
— ^ Plato to a nobleman : " Your entertain- 
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ments do not only please when you give them 
but also the day suter." 774-2-2. 
See also Sincerity. 

Composition (of I«aneraa^). , Sim 

plicity supplanted by extravagancies of irregu 
lar fancy. 102-1-4. 

£loquence of some passages in Job. 

259-2-4. 

Teaching of English composition. 

330-x-x ; 49X-I-S* 

Two kinds — the methodical and the 

• irregular. 681-1-4 ; 68x-2-x to 3. 

— — Hot. Ars. Poet, v. 309. 

*' Sound judgment is the ground of writing 
well" — Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 62. 

Tricks of Composition. .S"^tf Literature. 

— — Language of Paradise Lost. See Para- 
dise Lost. 
Letter-writing. See Letters. 

Composition (Forms of). Seethe fol- 
loTvtng^ heads ; — 

Acrostics ; Allegories ; Anagrams ; 
Ballads ; Bouts-Rim6s ; Chrono- 
grams ; Epigrams ; Essays ; Fables ; 
Lipograms ; Maxims ; Oval Poems ; 
Parables ; Paragrams ; Plays ; 
Poetry ; Posies ; Proverbs ; Re- 
buses ; Rhymes ; Sermons ; Songs ; 
Syrinx ; Tales ; Verse. 
Composure. See Bashfulness ; Diffi- 
dence; Equanimity; Modesty. 
Compter, Tlie, Giltspur Street. 132-2-n. 
Compton Street, Soho. 62-2-n. 
Conceit. Offensive to men ; displeasing to 
Ck>d. A story. 421-2-4. 
See also Affectation ; Modesty ; Pre- 
sumption. 
Concerts. 88-2-x ; 506-2-2 ; 902-3 ; 904-4. 
Condd , Prince du. 138-1-2 ; 224-1-n. 
Condemnation of large bodies of men. 

Censure of. 621-1-3 ; 625-1-2. 
Condition. See Circumstances. 
Conduct. It is an endless and frivolous 
pursuit to^ act by any other rule than the 
care of satisfying our minds in what we do. 



ill. 



10-1-3. 
Their im- 



The first steps towards 

portance. 641-1-2 ; 642-1-2. 
See also Actions ; Aim ; Behaviour ; 
End ; Inconsistency ; Inconstancy ; 
Individuality. 
Conecte, Thomas. A famous Carmelite 

preacher. x54-2-2n. 
Confession of Agre. See Age. 
Confession of Faults. See Apologising. 
Confidants, Female. Sir Roger's opinion 

of them. Essa^ uB, p. ijg. 
Confidence, Self-. Want of. 64-1-3, 4. 

See also Assurance. 
Confidence, Breach of. xx2-x-x. 
Oonfiictingr interests in a State. 

Essay 174, p. 254. 
Confucius. 243-1-2. 
Congrleton (CnesMre). 657-2-n. 
Congreve. Transkition of Juvenal and 
Persius. 6x-'j-n. 

The *' Mourning Bride." 67-x-xn. 

" Way of the World." 295-x.an. 



OOIT 

OongzeYB—cBntiHtud. 

■' Lovo for Lovo." ' 

of English comedies. 

_ His Doris a masUrpiGCe of well-diie 

Contogtoa (Com'bTldreBhlre). 43I' 
ConiiiKtoii (tiinColiulLlTe). 

Conquast of Mezioo. A pi 

ConBcienoO. A mar'? first ca 



' One of the lioF9 



jjB-i- 



sd tenor of his 

X If Mails to 

Ocnaolattoil. Leller 10 fl son □ 



— — ' "Tlwre is but one thing necessaty to 
keep the Possession of true Glory, vhich is 
to hear the Opposers of it with Puience, and 
preserve the Virtue by which it was oc- 
quhcd. When a Man is thoroughly per^ 



_ . h huoiiin Nature i:an 

Triumph, Applauae, Acclamation, lire deal 
to lh« Mind of Man ; but it is still a mon 
eiquisile Delight to say to your self, you 
have done wSl, than to hear the whole 
human kace pronoonce yov glorious^ excepi 

Smyoumelfcan join with them In your own 
eflecdous. A Mind thus equal acd uni- 
Ibrm may he deserted by lit^e lasbionabh 
Admirers and Fulioirers, but will ever be ha^ 
in Reverence by Souls like h self. The 
branches of the Oak endure all the Seasoiu 
of the Year, thonih ' ' ■■■■"■ 



[tstored with 



And while the • 

and whole, 
He keeps the si 



is father. 



the death 



)inJort in Auction. Eisaf 

—'^'3fsw=r to afoolish comforter. Bi6.i-a. 

CoiiBtBllIeB. ife.i.i; .66-1-1; =66.1.3; 

Constaiioe, fflater. Storyof. £jjaj'i<4, 

Oonstanoy. Story^of Fr-"— >■ ■' 



father Frai 



. 306, ^-M'- 

Constant Couple. A play. 543-'-n- 
'' Oonatant Keador." A contnbuior to 

ConBtlSition, The' British. £hv 

lafitnlion, Fillara of the. Mayor 

„„._,"" .'"-'Tittie '. 

'adle into nothing when a 1 
dbc them, are perhaps il 



cmMotFor. 
■ITie kind 



happy M 






us Men 



c^\ tlie Testimony of a Eood 

should be the Measure 01 our 

this Kind ; that is to say, a Man of Spirit 

should lootenm the Praise of the Ignorant, 

__j ,-<.. bsin^ MpUuded for nothing but 



what he kooi 
ConBoionsneM. Dr. Bui 
Oonsiatency. The Span! 



;'s theory. 



0, by fears and liiclions hu 



"Tis 

brinus; 
Frnmour 



tieutmostwecanhopefor. Happiaes!. 

.world, unattmnable. ajS-i-i. 

Ksar satisfied with his share of life and 

sefI«u''Melhod of attainment. Power 

jfiion. Eisaj, si^,p.iii. 

W. .^>.«. 30. 

e happnesB IS to no place coiihned, 

—Translation ef Mattn tr Eaay igi- 
ot the place difgust or p1easin« 



Unambitiou 



Kmgs, 



and springs, 
Like the iaborioiis bee. 
For Utile drops of honey fly, 

— Cow/tT I Iranslaliime/ Molls la Essay 45^ 
J«nto Happiness. 
Otmtinenoe. 703.3.1. J-m oiw Chastity, 
Contradiction in OonTersatioik 

Essay 336, A 489 ; =85.1-4 ; 114.1-3, 

Oonbre-Dnnae. 



" Count: 



r Dance," 163-a-i 
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Control, Self. Hor. z Ep, ». 60. 

** Curb thy soul, 
And check thy rage, which must be ruled or 
rule." 

— Translation of Motto to Essay 438. 
OontrOTersy. Fighting one's own smulow 
recommended for some. 1 76*1 -3. 
— — Neutrality in. 178-1-5. 
— ^ The first murder occasioned by a re- 
ligious controversy, 269-2-2. 
— — Effect of controversial books upon the 
mind. 665-1-2. 
Se* also Argument ; Contradiction ; 
Disputes. 
Contumely. See Contempt ; Insult ; 

Ridicule. 
Connndnuns. King James the First's 
requirement of nominees for Bishoprics. 

99-2-7. 
Conversation. Better when subjects are 
not drawn from books. 6-2-z. 
— ^ Blanks imtil set going by a newspap>er. 

IO-I-2. 

^— Mills grinding without com. 19-2-2. 

Frivo^us subjects favoured by women. 

27-2-4. 

*' Then he would talk— Good Gods ! how 

he would talk." 66-X-3. 
-^— Levity and pretty childishness in women. 

76-i-3»4 ; 76-2-I to 4. 
—— A rule m the art. 81-1-2. 

Effect of numbers engaged in it. zii-z-4. 

** Sweet language wul multiply friends." 

— Eccl. vii. 5. izz-2. 

A gentleman speaking coarsely dresses 

clean to no purpose. 122-Z-5. 
No exquisite conversation but among 

equals. Z23-Z. 

Socrates : " Speak, that I may see thee." 

Z37-2.3. 
^— Pleasures and profit of. 148-Z-3.4. 
<—— Talk of Valetudinarians. Good humour. 

Essay 100, /. Z56. 
" A degree towards the Life of Angels ; " 

when excellent. z57-i-2. 

"Talking shop." Pedants and other 

bores. i62-x-4 ; z62-2-z to 4. 

Revubion from stiff formalism to coarse- 
ness. 181-2-3,4. 

English taciturnity and brevity. 201-1-6. 

— — Proving the incontestable. Tedious cir- 
cumstantiality. Milking the ram.' Essay 
138, /. 205. 

•— Dulling the company with one's woes, 
wrongs, aches and pains. 212-1-2. 
— — Surprising to see a talkative Englishman. 

2x8-2-2. 

- Impertinents ; Bawlers ; Whisperers. 

218-2-3. 

<— > Talk of military men pleasant and en- 
tertaining. 223-1-3. 

Good-nature more agreeable than Wit. 

246-z-<. 

—— Patron and clients at the great mans 
lev^ 280-1-5. 

'— Subjects among the tmleamed. 284-1-1. 

•— Colouring of calling. Rules for conduct 
of aigument. Essay 197, /. 28^ 

^-^ Few Pleaders that arp tolerable com* 
paoy. 385-Z-4. 
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Conversation— «MiiAHMi^ 

Keeping the tiWBir. l^odenftloa in 

victory. 285-2-4,5 ; 2l^z-z to 6. 
-^ — Difference between tlw wise wma aad 

the fool. ^ 322-2-3. 

Caution in speaking of Denpas. j,na«^-4« 

The talkative and the itMoieilhrau «, Venr 

Smalltalk. Licinian Pipe. .ojMif aaS. ji^. jad. 
Addison's satire on Femiuc OimMocs. 

^Mtfy 247,/. 351. 
Snubbing ofYouth by Old Age. Senion)^ 

in matters ofopinion. Essay 336, /. A89. ' 
Men of Tashion. Honeycomb's iaineai^ . 

of decadence. 514-Z-2. 
— — A rare art. Four rules. 524-2-x. 

A scholar's mode of improvement. 

530-1-2,3. 
— — Mannerisms. "D'ye see." "And so. 

Sir." A whimsical dinner to cure. 544-2-4' 
; Raillery; the gentle and the rough, 

pain-giving. Essay 422, /. 608. 
— ^ Impertinent for one to take up all the 

discourse. 616-1-3. 
—— Reports of ungentle speeches not to be 

too much regarded. 630-1-3. 
Three offenders against the company sent 

to the " Infirmary." 631-1-3. 
Uncongenial company. Social obliga- 
tions. Dog and horse talk. Essay 474, 

/. 678. 
• Necessity of method. Barren super- 
fluity of words. 681-2-4. 
Tom Puzzle. Knowledge suflScient to 

raise doubts, not to clear them. 681-2-5. 
Matter -of- Fact men. Liars. Em-. 

bellishers of facts. Essay 521, /. 741. 

Life hangs heavily in the continuous talk 

of a dull companion. 743-1 -2. 

Never tell thy dreams ; no one cares to 

hear them. 745-2-x. 

An old man's privilege to speak of him- 
self. 764-2-4. 

Drawing the long bow. Capping sur- 
prising stories. Essa^ 538, /. 765. 

Spectator opens his mouth. Ladies give 

him no chance to use his tongue. 794-1-6. 

A general trader of sense better company 

than a general scholar. 7-1-1. 

That sort of discourse with which men 

usually entertain women. 7-2-1. 

Seneca, Trag. 

" Light sorrows loose the tongue, but great 
enchain." — Translation of Motto to Essay 95. 

Tully. 

"That man may be called impertinent, 
who considers not the circumstances of time, 
or engrosses the conversation, or makes him- 
self the subject of his discourse, or pays no 
regard to the company he is in." — Transla- 
tion of Motto to Essay 132. 

Tully. 

" He uses unnecessary proofs in an indis- 
putable ^\vx**— Translation of Motto to 
Essay 138. 

— — Hot, Ep, xvii. 68. 

" Have a care 
Of whom you talk, to whom, and what, and 
where,"— iV^Ay'' tmnslatum qf Motto to 

Eu«9 v!^« 
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Conversation— ^tf« /ftw w ^ . 

—— Hesio>k. 

" Thei-r untired lips a wordy torrent pour." 
—Trofislation of Motto to Essay 247. 

Mor. I E^. xvii. 43. 

" Thie man who all his wants conceals, 
Gauns more than he who all his wants reveals." 
' — Translation of Motto to Essay 360. 

-i-fi— Tidly. 

' ' We should be as careful of our words as 
of our actions, and as far from speaking as 
from doing ill." — Translation 0/ Motto to 

Essay 427. 
See also Advice ; Agreeable ; Anger ; 
Argument ; Barmaids ; Butts ;. 
Calumny ; Censure ; Circumstan- 
tiality; Compliments; Contradic- 
tion ; Controversy ; Defamation ; 
Detraction ; Disputation ; Egotism ; 
Flattery ; Infirmary ; Insincerity ; 
Liars ; Mischief ; Nagging ; Narra- 
tion ; Pleasing ; Politics ; Praise ; 
Ridicule ; Scandal ; Sincerity ; 
Slander ; Speech ; Stories ; Tale- 
Bearers ; Women ^7). 
Convocation of the Cnnrch of Engr- 

land. 127-1-1 ; 905-3. 
Copyingr. See Imitation ; Nature ; 

Originality. 
CoQuets. Dissection of a Coquet's Heart. 

Difference between Jilt and Coquet. 

272-1-3. 

Other allusions. xo8-2-x ; 131-1-1 ; 

X42-I-3 ; 193-1-2 ; 200-2-1 ; 201-1-3 ; 300-2-2 ; 
351-2-7 ; 703-1-4 ; 733-1)2 ; 763-1-4 ; 766-2-4 ; 

851-1-4 ; 860-2-3. 
See also Beauties ; Fans ; Idols. 
Cordials. 363-2-1 ; 478-2-1 ; 675-2-1. 
Comaro, Lewis. His treatise on Longevity. 

283-1-2. 
Comeille. 65-2-2 ; 74-x-i ; 4i8-i»n. ; 584-1-6 ; 

776-2-in. 
Cornhill. John Morton of. 777-1-2. 
Cornice (spelt Cornish). 684-1-4. 
Cornwall. 194-2-3 ; i9S-i-2,5« 
Coronation Chairs in Westminster 

Abbey. 480-1-2. 
Coronation Day. A boisterous celebra- 
tion. Essay6i6, p. 863. 
Corporal PTinislunent. See Educa- 
tion. 
Corregrgio. Mention in Addison's Dream 
of Pictures. 134-2-2. 

Correspondents, Newspaper. Essay 

581,/. 824 ; also 677-2.4,5. 
Corruption. See Bribery. 
Cosmetics. 56-1-2 ; 86-1-2 ; 66i-i-2n. ; 

905-6. 
Cot-QLuean. 690-2-x. 

Cottagre, PMlosophers of the. The 

evening's walk of a wise man is more 
illustrious in the sight of the angels than 
the march of a general at the head of a 
hundred thousand men. 857-1-1. 
Cotton Library. A letter of Ann Boleyn's 
in the. 577-i-x. 



Counter, The. Committals to. x6-8-3. 

Country, The. " Pleasures of a Country 
Ijfe." A book. x46-x-3. 

To be preferred for health and enjoy- 
ment. 175-1-4. 

— -^ Its charms exquisite to one used to a 
city life. X79-2-2. 

•— - Society and Conversation. Essay 474, 

/. 674. 

— ^ Town-life gives all the advantages of 
company with sul the privileges of solitude. 

X97-X-6. 

Country-life is pleasant only to those 

who know how to enjoy leisure and retire- 
ment. 610-2-5. 

— — ^ In courts and cities we are entertained 
with the works of men ; in the country with 
those oi God. One is the province oi Art, 
the other of Nature. 666-x-x. 

Vir^. Georg. it. 527. 

" Himself, in rustic pomp, on holydays, 
To rural powers a just oblation pays \ 
And on tne g^en his careless limlis din>la3rs : 
The hearth is in the midst ; the herdismen, 

round 
The cheerful fire, provoke his health in 

goblets crown'd. 
He calls on Bacchus^ and propounds the 

prize, 
The eroom his fellow-groom at buts defies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes : 
Or, stript for wrestling, smears his hmbs 

with oil. 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led ; 
So Remus and his brother king were bred, 
From whom th' austere Etrurian virtue 

rose; 
And this rude life our homely fathers chose ; 
Old Rome from such a race derived her 

birth, 
The seat of empire, and the conquered earth." 

— Drydetis translation of Motto to Essay 

x6x. 

Country-Clown. x8i-2-3,4, 

Country Dances. See Dancing. 

Country Games. See Games ; Wakbs. 

Country Gentleman. See Gentleman. 

Country House, A. Essay 106, /. 163, 

—— Country Justice, Dalton's. Z46-X-2 ; 

Z46-2<41. 



Country-put, A. 376-2-2. 
Country sports. See Sports 
Country Wake. A play. 

eeyR. 



— — Country Wakes. See 
Countryman in Town. 



Wakbs. 

716-3-2. 

AKBS. 



Countr3mian (The), Jupiter, and the 
Weather. 44-2-4. 

Couragre. The great point of honour in 

men. x55-x-3,4. 

-— Captain Sentry's discourse on. Essay 

350, /. 5xa 
Moral Courage. Essays 458, /. 655; 

- . . ,. 576,/. 8x7. 
Its expression m speech : — 

** Courage assumes a louder tone, as in that 
speech of Don Sebastian." 
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" Here satiate all your Fury ; 
Let Fortune empty ner whole Quiver on me, 
I have a Soul thai like an ample. Shield 
Can take in all, and Verge enough/or more." 

770-1-3. 
Lucan, t. 454. 

" Thrice happy they beneath their northern 

skies, 
Who that worst fear, the fear of death, 

despise ! 
Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 
But rash undaunted on the pointed steel, 
Provoke approaching fate, and bravely scorn 
To spare that life which must so soon return." 
— Kowe's translation 0/ Motto to Essay 161. 

See also Resolutbness. 

Oonrsingr. See Harbs. 
Ooort ox Chancery. 2x8-1-3 ; 8o3-3-4. 
Ooort, Inns of. See London. 
Court-Life. 123-2. 
Court-Mourning. See Mourning. 
Court, Power of a. 136-1-2. 
Courtesans. Essays 410, /. 592 ; 486, 

p. 695 ; also 214-1-5. 
See also Procuresses ; Seduction ; 
Women (^). 
Courtiers. Iheir pursuit of smiles and 

favours. -^^^^ i93i /• 279. 
CourtsUp. The Demurrers. Spinning to 
an inordinate length. 141-2. 
— — Story of Tom Tulip and Dick Crastin. 

145-1. 
The pleasantest part of a man's life. 

373-1-4. 
Long courtship, hai)py marriage. 

373-1-6. 

— The art is rightly understood by but few. 
Serious consequences. 685-1-4. 

— — Jeremy Comfit the Grocers mistake. 

76o-3-4. 
Covent Garden. 17-1-3 ; 25-1-5 ; 26-1-3 to 6 ; 
zzz-i-2 ; 378-2-2 ; 380-2-2 ; 507-a-n. ; 525-1-1 ; 
545-1-4 1 578-1-1 ; 650-1-2 ; 742-2-z ; 8x0-1-2. 

Bedford Court. 903-2. 

King Street 397-1-6,7 ; 397-2-6 ; 650-1-3. 

— — Russell Street. 903-0. 

— St. Paul's Church. 25-1-5. 
Theatre. 369^-1-3. 

Coventry. A prize-fighter of. 625-2-xn. 
Ooverlay, Boger of. z63-2-n. 
Coverley, Sir Humphrey de. X68-X-3. 
Ooverley , , Sir Bo^er de. Introduced 
to the public. Hb character and history. 

5-2-3. 
— — Severe on ill men of fine parts. X3-2-3. 
— — ^ Inexcusable neglect of manners m edu- 
cation. X4-X-Z. 

—— Advises the Spectator not to meddle with 

the country squires. 57-2-4. 

— — Impatient of valetudinarians. x56-x-5. 

—— Spectator's visit. A good master and 

landlord. The household. The butler ; the 

chaplain. The select preachers. Essay xo6, 

/• 163. 
— — Origin of the name. x63-2-n. 
— — Beloved by all his servants. His life 
Mred by one. Essay 107, p, 164. 

— The Picture-Gaulery. Account of his 
ancestors. Estay 109, /. 167. 



COW 

Coveiley^continued. 

Rids the Hall of its reputation of being 

haunted. Essay no, p. 168. 

Sunday. The old Knight at Church. 

On good terms with the parson. Essay 112, 

p. 171. 

The Widow. Story of the love-affair 

told. Essay iijf p. lyz. 

In the Hunting-Field. The knight's 

humanity. Essay 116, p, 176. 

Attendance at the Assizes. Wimble and 

Touchy. The Saracen's Head. Essay 122, 

p. 185. 

- His boyhood experience of party strife. 

x8§-i-3. 
— — His politics. Party-inns ; sound views, 

but hard cheer. 191-1-4. 
— — Arrival of the post. Reading of Dyer's 

letter. 191-2-5. 
His fortune told by a gypsy. Essay X30, 

/• 195' 
Has to clear his guest, the Spectator, of 

suspicion. 197-X-3. 
— ;- Money v. landed Interests. Debate 

with Sir Andrew Freeport. Essay X74, 

/• 254' 
Return of the Knight to town. Christ- 
mas at Coverley. Chat with the Spectator. 

Essay, 269,/. 386. 
— — Correspondent's wish for a sight of the 
old man. 389-2-2. 
— — The dowry intended for the Widow. 

424-2-3. 
—— Visit to Westminster Abbey. Essay s^g, 

p. 479. 

His opinion on Beards. Essay 331, 

/. 481. 

Goes to the play under escort. Essay 335, 

p. 488. 

" A foolish woman I I can't believe it." 

525-2-2. 
Milton's Adam's speech on woman. Sir 

Roger ponders over. 526-1-7,8. 
Calls for the Spectator. — Trip by water 

to Spring Garden. Essay 383^/. 558. 



Honeycomb and Sukey at the 
Temple. 592-X-2. 

— - Death of the Knight. Receipt of the 
news at the club. Essay 5x7, /. 736. 

Captain Sentry's succession to the estate. 

Essay 544, p. 773. 

Cowardice, Moral. Essays 458, p. 655 ; 
576,/. 817 ; also 7-1-2 ; 331-2-3. 

Cowell's Interpreter. A book. 

862-x-7n. 
Cowlee, Stafifordsliire. 853-2-6. 

Cowley, Abraham. His definition of 

Wit by negatives. 58-2-4. 
Abounds with what Addison calls Mixt 

Wit. xox-2-2,3. 
— — Favourable to teaching of dancing. 

XXO-2-3. 

— Praised by Steele. 174-2-3. 

Sprat's Life of Cowley, ^ x74-2-n. 

Quotation against ambition. 17S-X-1. 

Distinguished, like Ovid, in Point and 

Turn. 208-X-X. 
Rymer on Cowley's dadm a& an E.*^ 

Poet. 382-1,2-11, 
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Cowley Abraham— cm//Vm(^</. 
-— His position in Steele's Vision of the 
Muses.^ 7212-2-I. 

Epitaph on himself. 783-2-8 ; 784-x-x,2. 

—— Story of Gyges and A^lalls. 8s7-i-3tos. 
— ^ Criticism ofnis denunciation of Ambition. 

860-1-3 to 5. 

— — Other allusions and quotations. xx4-x*2 ; 

X3I-2-2 ; 187-X-1 ; 242-2-3 ; 382-i-n. ; 45o-x-x ; 

551-1-4 ; 554-I-3 ; 587-3-a ; 664-X-2 ; 8ox-x.x ; 

880-X-3. 
Oowper, I«ord. A Judge. 64-2-xn. 
Cox, Mrs. An actress. 209-2-n. 
Cozooxnbs. Favourites with the female 

sex. I93-2-I. 
The whole race bom of Affectation. 

Minor allusions. 8o-a-a;x46-a-4;x8i-2-4; 

3XO-3-3. 

Oraokanthorp. 576-x-x. 
Craftiness. See Cunning. 
Crambo, Game of. xo4-2-x ; 7x8-1-2. 
Cravings, Stranere. 62o-x-3. 
Cravrley, Sir Ambrose. 429-2-n. 
Creation, The. A transcript of the ideas 

of the Supreme Being. 242-2-3. 
— - Gratitude due from man to God. 835-2-2. 
—^ Scales of Being. Essay 519, /. 73B. 
— ^ Wonders and Beauties of. Omnipresence 

of God. Essay 565, p. 804. 
Magnitude and Order. Also, General 

reflections. Essay 635, p. 883. 

Blackmore^s poem. 495-2-411. ; 773-2-xn. 

'— " Paradise- Lost," Book vii., Cnticism 

of. ^««y 339,/. 493. 
Ovid. Met. t. 76. 

" A creature of a more exalted kind ^ 

Was wanting, and then was man designed ; 

Conscious of thought, of more capacious 
breast. 

For empire form'd and fit to rule the rest." 
— Dryden's translation 0/ Motto to Essay 

345- 
Creator, Tbe. Addison's Ode to. 66i-x. 

John Hughes' Ode to. 787-1-2. 

Credentials . See Tbsti mon i als. 
Credit. Addison's allegory on Public Credit. 

Essay 3, p. 8. 

Credit System in Trade. ^ 777-1-2,3. 

—— Whispers against reputation of Traders. 

Essay 218,/. 313. 
Creditors. See Bankruptcy. 
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Credulity* Ready acceptation of calumny. 

Essay s9AiP' 838. 
See also Quacks ; Witchbs. 
Cries (Street) of London. Addison's 

paper on. Essay 251, /. 356. 
—— Hawkers of pamphlets. 220-2-3. 

*' More last words." 637-1-2. 

'— A collection given in Granger's Bio- 
graphical History of England. 529-2-n. 
Crime. The weighing of offences. 394-x-x. 
—— Kidnapping of heiresses. 450-1-2. 
— - To murder and to rob are less iniquities, 
than to raise profit by abuses, as irreparable 
as takin^^ away life ; but more grievous as 
making it lastingly unhappy. 627-2-2. 
See also Executions ; Judgments ; 
Justice; Mercy; Parricide; Pun- 
ishment. 



Crim.p, Game of. 496-3-x2,3o ; 654-3. 

Crincum Crancum. Su Bench. 

Criticism.. Standers-by discover blots wUdi 
are apt to escape those who are in the game. 

5-1-2. 
— — Moli^ used to read his comedies to his 
old housekeeper. xi4-x-x. 

Addison's observations on. Essays 2531 

/.* 360 ; 29X, p. 417 ; also, xo2-x-4 ; 137-1-4; 

374-2-3 ; 375;i-i to 3 ; 59i-«-3' 

Pope s £lssay. 36i-x-3n. ; 363-x,3. 

-— Advertisement of "An Esayon Criti- 

dsm." 903-6. 
Dennis's *'Grotmds of Critidsm' in 

Poetry." 39x-2-n. 
Bouhours' " Art of Critidsm.*^ xo2-%-n. 

— — Cicero de Gestu. 
"Fastidious men are not so mudi please^ 
with what b right, as disgusted at what is 
wrong." — Translation of Motto to Essay ^i^. 

See also Censure ; (Ihevt-Chass ; Chil- 

DREN-IN-THE-WOOD ; CrITICS J JUDG- 
MENTS ; Paradise Lost; Sappho; 
Sensitiveness. 

Critios. The Mole Type. z89-x-2. 

Dramatic 337-X-2 ; also Ess^y 592, 

/.836. 

Many eminent who have never writ a 

good line. 354-i-S« 
The dogmatic 361-2-2. 

Little blemishes m groit wwks. 408-2-4. 

Dryden's " Prose Critics." 4x0-1-4. 

Carping-critics. 418-2 ; 4X9-z-z to 3. 

Fable of Apollo and the Fa^t-finder. 

4x9-1-3. 

Aristotle, the greatest of. 4x7-2-5. 

Critics wrong. Blackmore's " Creaticm." 

495-2-n. ; 496-x-xn. 

Greek. See Aristotle ; Longinus. 

Latin. See Horace ; Petronius ; 

Quintilian. 

French. See Boilbau ; Bossn ; Bou- 
hours ; FoNTBNELLE ; Dacier ; Rapin. 

German. See Bodmer ; Gottscheix 

Envy, Detraction, and Ill-nature. Es* 

says 253, p. 360 ; 542,/. 771 ; 59«»/- 83^^ 

Their office, and generally. Essays 29X1 

/•417; 5921/- 836. 

" Sir, — I cannot forbear acknowlednag 

the Delight your late Spectators on Saturaays 
have given me ; for it is writ in the hooMt 
Spirit of Criticism, and called to my Mind 
the following four Lines I had read k»C 
since in a Cologne to a Play called Jnlifl 
Caesar, which has deserved a better Fatfc 
The Verses are addressed to the litlli 
Criticks. 

SAe7v your small Talent, and let thai tt^ 

ye I 

But grow not vain upon it, I advise ye. 
For eifery Fop can/indout Faults in PUtjffl 
You'll ne'er arrive at Knowing- w^Im Is 
praise. Yours, E.G.^' 43>-X'*' 

Crocodiles. x82-x-7; xgx-i-x. 

CrOBStLS, A son of. Tongue-Ued. 794-i-s. 

Cromwell, Henry. Letter from Fopi 
the poet to. 32o-x-n. 
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Oromwell, Oliver. ssS-x-n. No other 

allusion in the book. 
Crosier, The. 29x>2>i. 
Cross-purposes. A game. 7x8-i-2. 
Crotchet, Xit. Christopher Rich. 369-2-x. 
Crouch., Thomas. Epitaph on. 738-x-n. 
Orowtis. The company of solitude, xo-2-x. 
Crowley, Sir Ambrose. Supposed original 

of Jack Anvil. 429-2-n. 
Crowv. z68-2-x,2 ; z82>2-x ; 275-X-4 ; t^so 

Motto to Essopyii. 
Crucifixion, The. A Good Friday Paper. 

Essav 356, ^. 519. 
Cruelty. Man to Man. 246-x-3,4. 
— — Public entertainments. Essay 4^6, 

>. 625. 

— To Animals. See Vivisection. 
Cuckoldom. Chief subject of mirth in 

plajTS. 639-i-x. 
Cucumbers. Pickling of. 357-2-2. 
Cudgel-players. 1x6-2-2; 235-2-2; 

32X-X-4; 623-1-3. 
Culpepper's uidwifery. 62-2. 
Cumberland. Z95-1-5. 
CunninflT. Story of a Sultan and his Vizier. 

728-2-5,6. 

— A Per^an Tale. Essay 578, A 820. 

— — In Conduct generally. Essays 225, 
es , ^ r. >• 322; 352,/. 514. 

See also Ruses ; Stratagems. 
Cupping. 282-2-1. 
Curates. Choice of calling. 37-2-x. 
Cures. Satires on Quacks' advertisements. 

« . ^^^i^yU^^l^P' 778 ; 57a,/. 8x2. 
Touch for the Evil. 480-1-4. 

Curiosity. Some have ctuiosity without 

power of reflecti(Mi. xo-x-2. 

—— The inquisitive are the funnels of con- 
versation. 327-X-2. 

One of the strongest and most lasting 

appetites. 338-2-2« 



Curiosity— f^tw^Mw^^^ 

— Opinions of others about ourselves. See 
Opinions ; Spies. 

Thirst for news. Essay 452, /. 647 ; 

also 10-1-2. 

As to faults of others. See Scandal. 

As to the Future. Essay 604, >>. 849. 

— — In Women. X46-X-2. See also Mari- 

AMNB. 

See also Inquisitiveness; Novelty. 
Curious Accomplishments. See Ac- 
complishments. 
Curious Dinner-parties. Essay 37i> 

A 544. 
Curtius, Quintus. 52-1-2. 
Custom. Should be questioned. X4-2-2. 
— — Duels. X36-X-2. 

Mothers not suckling their cluldren. 

351-X-2. 

Its eflfect on Human Nature. Essay 

447,^.639. 
See also Fashion ; Habit ; Mourning ; 
Singularity. 
Oustom-House. 397-1-4* 
Customs. Grecian Widows. 853-1-1,2. 
— • Whichenvure Bacon-Flitch. Marriage. 

Essays 6cyj-Zjp. 853. 
— • Widows. Free Bench. 862-1-7 to 10 ; 

also Essay 623, /. 870. 
See also Greengown ; Maypole. 
Cuttle-fish. 681-2-4. 
Cybele. 75i-Jf-i- 

Cynicism. 193-1- 2; also Essay 537, p. 763. 
Cypress. 105-1-4 ; 2^6-1-5 ; 833-1-5. 
CirpruS) Queen o£ An opera. 370- i-n. 
Cyrus* The Grand Cyrus. A Romance. 

62-2 ; 288-i-n. 
A story of. 803-X-5. 

His death-bed speech. 764-2-3. 

Czar of Russia. XX2-2-2 ; 202-2-4. See 

also Peter. 
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Daoier, Andrd. 4x8-i-n. ; 475-3-4 ; 837-X-2. 
Daoier, Tiff ad am e. 32o-x-x ; 320-2-5 ; 

328-2-x. 
Bally Courant. 268-2-2 ; 439-x-x ; 458-2-6. 
2>aintr7, Capt. 809-2-7. 
Dalton^s ** Country- Justice." 

146-1-2 ; x46-2-n. 
IHunaSOUB, Siese of. A Tragedy. 

/ xo8-2-n. 

D'Amhoise, Bussy. A story of. 

669-x-5n. 
IHunpier, Capt. x83-3-2n. 
Danoinflr* John Trot's case. 425-2-3,4; 

445-x-2,3. 
— Too little regarded on the stage. 543-2-2. 
— — " Dancing Master ;" a book. x63-2-n. 
— — La Ferte's Country Dances ; a book. 

62-2. 
— — Country Dances. Other allusions. 

X04-X-3 ; 2x8-1-3 ; 733-2-x,2. 
— — Generally. Etsays6jfp» X09 ; 3|4t/* 4^6 ; 

<^6y^. 666* 



Particular dances, 

Contre-danse. x63-2-n. 

French dances. 2X8-X-3. 

Hormus. X09-2-2. 

Horn-pipe. 445-1-2. 

Hunt the Squirrel, iio-x-3. 

Kissing Dances, xio-2-x. 

Ladder Dances. 52-1-1. 

Minuets. X45-2-X ; 2x8-x-3 ; 445-1-2. 

Moll Patley. xio-x-sn. 

Morris. 40-X-X. 

Pricked Dances. 395-1-2. 

Roger de Coverley. x63-2-n. 

Rope Dances. 49-x-x ; 209-1-3. 

Dante. [It is worthy of note that there does 
not appear to be any mention of Dante or 
his works in the Spectator. — Compiler.] 

Danvelti Paul and Sapphira. Story oC 
Essay ^gXfP, 70X. 

D'Arflrentrtf's History of Bretagne. X54-2-2. 

Dark House^ The, Lofadoik, f»v>vv 
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D^7 OJT JtAfmMiJi. - r^ti men :{ X is. 
H:r .ci-^ jL-^ .:; ::.> '.V.-pii isccr ic '^i-^ilnr- 
z:-:r. . :r-M .^»ii.ny i> -tc-.^ cjtsu. V'-rie s 
-■l-i;p::>s<:'-. j_:c Vi.-t; :~i,t:;:. !.!:::. t^e !iis£ 
- „.. ^..- -»._--■■"— - ._^ 'Sx-i-.ri'ir. ir.ii x»>i^ r^ 
; ■■::"■■ :.:«; i ?:iiii'.-.: ivi; ■-;.« :_• ite Z-v^.:C7 
:i :.^ J.*^-u;:;r Ki:.^'- *:11 ':« i::cs Xii- 
.L"*:;-^. -•■: "/-::■.■::■.: iiiv."- 'v:: -^::. ' _::.-;~*. 

i-'-s y»i^. ' *,-:-: -■:. : 5 : :- > J. 

4.-r, .-. ::> 

— — F-ii-cIc pI:-:scrhT .'t'Li* Sciil iT^rx* 
J".v t".v r ■-• ir : -vi : Ts-v — ■< : I ■■. ^[ .- .v ri^ ; r y : 

« ■ A > ■ ■ . 

_ -^ ■ - « M 
■ B V fiM « ^ I ■»■■»_« mm ■ ■ »- ■ ^ » "C^^ ^ • ^«*— ■ — ^ 

^-^-^ 1 . — AS * \ *-* J *- - • - - • *^^. — W^ ■ - ■ » 

^^^^ \ i* --• — ■ -'-- •- .*■**•■■ '*V AT" ■*'*^*'-*'g>t 

— — L^yiiii *i:Vil«:ir:: ii'iricscr.:h-> rare. 

hoiiour. ":r-t-;-^- 

Ika:h of y-u:h likened lo the destr::c- 

Oesor 5 repiy to i»-anu=£S of h:5 :a:e. 

— - Nrt t: -« clasiieti as x-. evil. fff-.:-*. 

Re'.ii-re en G>i- Aii:>or.*< h>-=is on 

the 2 - ri Psa'.m. 6 ; :- : ■: ; f 3 ^- -• - : . 

By re'.i^icr. the soul springs lonrard ^-.u: 

The greatest of blessings. MoryofBiton 

and Clitobus. 602- i-i. 

- Supernatural li^ht in lost utterances. 

697-1-1. 
Sherlock's Discourse en. 62-i: 4»5-=-4- 

- Punishment of Voluptuaries after Death. 

_— Dying Christi?" "* *"'- Soul. Essay 53a, 
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TkiTTi iii_'wtiii' 

?sar :£. Ejnxw tej./. 223. 

»/scF -( ^^r?^^ £*r«7 i59»>. 232. 

— - r«i:ii z£ Leccario da \'iacL 787-2-6. 

'Tvu'* :£ Escccrt, the actor. £ssmjf 

468, >. : 

rearf :i ?ir R--S«r. £fsay 5x7, >• 7: 

— — ^tsa^-. :r CarcuiA. Beaufort. 303-2-5. 

Z'«3£Ji ^'' Jul 0^ az nvte axid twenty. 

8z8-x-x. 

Poe IVernae aad the King. A Persian 

Tale. 4.r:-:-4- 

ESsuhi. 74-a. 
ria =^ni Lore. £uay 577, >. 551. 

>jtr3w f^-ape 01 aa ancestor of Sir 

5.:i?sri. -cc-i-5- 

0<r:<n::y. ' Eojtys 133, /. 199 ; 389, 

.?. *:5 : u:. 9. v^ ; 5:3,/. 7=9 ; 537,/- 763- 
" r-«aiii Kalks behind thee, and eadi fly- 

Tijes jcctf '.>rof« -«-— r-T-t of thy life devour. 
11-' ::. vriiJe ihcc liv'st ; for Death will make 

A Naane. a Xrchisc but an old wife's tale." 
— J* -rti:.* s z'TLJtjJjzL'm ff/Persius. 90-2-x. 

-V-'^. : L'lil x^rrr. x. 

" Such W3S his w.Ych. ocr loss is sacfa 
Wi ra.-:r:oc I:v« toe well, or grieve too maeh." 
—CLiLn.'im. \i C'xmt.jTscu nf Motto toEssay 

X33. 

Srr-'J, Jf.-rxrr. jr. xf?. 




.\=c lccp»^ where it lishcs, in man or beast." 
— r* -y::\r». s r'^'ij.'ar:jn.y''Mrtio to Essay 343^ 

** ^iV'^e- 3r« or. L-far.: draw5 the vital ur, 
^''r-civrcs ~;<£ sr.-.-uld welcome him to care : 
^-: vy »>.>.< uli life's coBcIoding scene attend. 
A=c zilrth re k.epc to ^race a dying friend/ 
— rnuuJ.Kim .y Jifjsto to Essay 368. 

" I'huas. wher. riv deeting days, at last, 
Vr-heciieiL "tilenc^y. are past, 
Calaly I $hall resign m^ brnth, 
Ir. Mk u~ji:r.owr.. forgot in death : 
While he. o'ertaken onprepared, 
Find^ dea:h ar. evil to be fear'd, 
\^'ho dies, to others tix> mnch known, 
.\ scrar.ger to himself aLxie.'' 

— J^'^xfuliAlm ^ Motto to Essay 6ia 

Epitaph cna tomb in ScKuicrasQiiudi- 

>-a.-d, 

.':Vnr Imfu'cemct ami Bsauiy Ues, wisM 

a \u j-%.s:j^<S .Hr /i&rjr, tut untitmofy Dtmik, 
.-:V«.v Jis s 'w ^^/usi as sA^ did Afgim 
".K-.- .V CTi.'tf, *V vrr sko knem to sin. 



r'c'j.'-c. .' *e j; ilvj Sin amd Sorrow tims fft' 

Is :k4 t^jst B'tssiti^ io a Life we// ■^^fnt," 

766-2-3. 
St^ aSsj Consolation ; Gsibp ; laiaioi- 

TALI TV. 

Debates, .\mong the Amasoos w«re geocr* 
ally managed with kicks and cufis, '"imwff** 
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that they often came from the council-table 
with broken shins, black eyes and bloody 
noses. 623-1-1. 
See also Argument ; Oratory ; Poli- 
tics. 
Debauchery. See Courtesans; Gal- 
lantry ; Immorality ; Seduction. 
Debt. Steele's musings on the causes and 
consequences of that error of life. Essay 82, 

/. 132. 
— — Arrest for Debt. 480-2-3. 
— — Debtors* Prison at Lud'gate. z32-2-n. 

Debts of Honour. 308-1-3. * 

See also Bankruptcy ; Extravagance. 

Deceit. See Dissimulation ; Hypocrisy ; 

Liars ; Sincerity. 
DecortuXL. ^ The text for a paper against 

Ladies' Ridine-Habits. Essay 104, p. x6o. 

— Illustrated in actions of Caesar and Lu- 
rretia. 420-2-2. 

Deer. 167-2-3 ; X75-2-3 ; 33i-i-3. 

DefEunation. See Calumny; Detrac- 
tion ; Scandal ; Slander. 

Defence, "The noble science of." See 
Pugilism. 

Deflnitioxui. Quotation from John Locke. 

546-2-1. 
Instances in the Spectator— 
— — Assurance. Essay 373, p. 546. 
-^— Modesty. Essay yj3i P- M^'l 

Person. 82o-x-x,2. 

— — Taste. Essay 4/ogtpf 590, 

Deformity of Person. 138-1,2. 
See also Beggars ; Ugly. 

Delicacy. Compkdnt of a girl's plain terms. 

312-2-3. 
^— ; True and False. — Fair names to foul 
actions. Essay 286, p. ^z|. 

DexnocritllB. Hb recipe for making a won- 
drous serpent. 729-1-3. 

Demnrrers. women dilatoij in the more 
serious a&irs of love. Essay 89, p. 141. 

Denham, Sir John. Quotations. 132-2-3 ; 

361-1-1,2. 

Densuirk. A letter from. 57Z-x-x,2. 

Domifl, John. His observation on Poeti- 
cal Justice. Essay 548, p. 779. 
^— Other allusions. 79-X-2 ; 361-i-n. ; 39x-2-n. 

Dei>endante, Insolence to. See Beha- 
viour ; Patrons. 

Dependence. Is a perpetual call upon 
humanity, and a greater incitement to ten- 
derness and pity than any other motive what- 
soever. 264-2-3. 

Deptford. 902-2-4. 

Derinff, Sir Cholmondeley. x35-2-n. 

DerinflT) Sir Edward. 636-z-n. 

Dervieee, Stories of. 416-X-4; 879-2-6,7. 

Des Barreanx. A noble hymn by. 

730-2-5. 6n. 

Descartes. Le Bossu's comparison of him 
with Aristotle. 418-x-n. 

Descent I Pride of. 5'«« Ancestry. 

Description. The Battle in Book VI. of 
Paradise Lost. Essay 333, p. 484. 

■^— The Pleasures of. Mssays 416, p. 600 ; 

418, /. 603. 

^— • In the Faery Queene. Essay 540, p^jtj. 

Design in Life. See Aim ; End ; Pur- 
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Desigrn in Kature. Incentives to action. 

X7S-2-2. 

— — Arguments from the Anatomy of the 
Human Body. Essuy 543, p. 772. 

The ]^leasure annexed to the mental act 

of comparison. 601 - 1 - 1. 

Sir Richard Blackmore's poem. The 

Creation. 496-i-in.^ 
— — Tendency of Riches to corrupt morals. 

665-1-1. 

Subserviency of Creation to man's needs. 

Essay 387, p. 563. 
— — Pleasure, the signposts ; and Happiness, 
the goal of the road of Duty. Essay 413, 

/. 596. 
Desirable, Weigrbingr the. Essay 463, 

p. 662 ; also 868-2. 

Desire. ^ Subjugation of mordinate desires. 

—~ Punishment of Voluptuaries. Essay 90, 

/. 142. 

More pains taken to gfratify, than would 

be needed to subdue. 293-2-,^. 

No desire which has not its object. 

303-2-2. 
— — Happiness follows subjugation in this 
world, — gratification in the next. 816-2-4 ; 

883-2-2. 
— — Will be followed by fruition in the future 
state. 844-2-1. 

Study of Marcus Aurelius to have as 

few wants as possible. 883-1-4. 
— — Should be contracted to our present 
condition. 322-1-2. See also Expecta- 
tions. 
~ — Will spend its force; in a low direction 
if higher be barred. 322-1-2. 

Surviving the power of gratification. 

372-1. 
of life. 
298-x-ij. 
Contraction of Desire a secret of Happi- 
ness. 816-T. 

Virgil^ Georg. Hi, 99. 

In all the rage of impotent desire, 

They feel a quenchless flame, a fruitless fire. 

— Translation of Motto to Essay 90. 

- Socrates apud Xen, 
The fewer our wants, the nearer we resemble 
the Gods. — Translation of Motto to Essay 

634- 

Ter. Andr. Act i. Sc. /. 

I take it to be a principal rule of life, not to 
be too much addicted to any one thing. 
— Translation of Motto to Essay 105. 

—— Desire of Applause. 5"^^ Applause. 
— — Desire of Distinction. 6"^^ Distinction. 

Desire of Fame. See Fame. 

Desire of Greatness. See Ambition. 

Desire of Knowledge. 303- x -5 ; 596-X-5. 

See also Curiosity. 

Desh-e of Novelty. See Novelty. 

Desire of Pleasing. See Pleasing. 

— — Desire of Praise. Essays 38, p. 63 ; 

206,/. 297. 
See also Appetites ; Disposition ; In- 
clination \ Wishes. 
Despair. A wild, untutored figure of Pa- 
tience. 309-2-3. 



Control doubles the pleasures 



My dear Leoconac, 

What Lhe kind gods design to do 

—Trani/alim b/MoHs Io Euay 6a^. 

Setermlnatton, Se€ Resoluteness. 
Datraotlon. Censure i> the Isx n man pa; 

to ihc public for being eminent.— No delcDc 

just chanicters. — Party beat and other Ina^ 

The Sjtcctator bume aome ofhit unpub 

li&hed salires, epigjams, and lampoon! ? 
sacrifices la Humanity.— Henuam m letlin 

^rpS^Xl',JdMo*Xs'S§v™"^ 
menis : quotatisnf from Eindelus and Da 
z,ic ; fnbic of the TraveUers nod the grat 

Sipn of an i]| heart to lie inclined to dr 



bmiix. Innumerable the slrolca that nalio 

very contempiiWe. Om-i-i. 
Sie aim Caluunv; CensoRtousNBS 



Deverenx Oonrt, Iiondon. 

Devil, The. i 
■"-vonah'— 

Tone - 

Ei«er, 236-1-4; a5«-a-s,j; ip-i-ft. 

Devonshire, dike of. William Caven 

loksci^HB-i; 146-1^. 

Dead. 4ia-.-n. 

Diaries. Diary ofatriBer with life. -^"V * 



Dsvotion, 
DiabeteB. nj-'-s- 
DialogueB or till 



Diet. Sir' 



Diexipart, Charles. Muu 
DlSbrenoeB in Hen. 1 
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DeTelopment. 1 1: 

that though all an ni 
LeajniDc or the polira uu ■ jcl en 
fe tafai!£ af txctUiKg m miclhiag. 
BDul nas in this respects .^f^nin v^m 
power, which CMinol lis 

not laid ont and mltivatL 

will of itself sh 



1. If it 



Mights of vi 



in weeds or flowers of a wilder growth. 

irtl.—Tran. 

Actinand masculine spirits in the vigoi 

of youth neither pan nor ought to renui£ ; 
rest. Iftheydebai themselves r^omainin 



uated l> - - 



1 they wi 
. off the 1 



Thus , .. 

tree^ and will not suffer it to grow any highe 

quickly shoot out at the bottoii: 
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DUTeienoae of Opinion. JVe Bigotrv ; 

Diffioultles. ' Are Ihe'lot of man.— The 
' greater labom- is required in 
rViireand Folly, as In that of 
Wisdom- £tiny 634, A B71. 
DVERSITVjHAOITii-ABOUF. ■ 
DifEdence and Presumption - 
r persons arc . «qiAUy 



d both 



Diligwice. Mikei 



".'fni^^'Hs'li" 



lervalbeft „ 

Diplom&tiata. SeeAi 
Diiappointment. " 



what we ought 10 be 

NEsi^MSDESTV 

more lastiDgacqnUtlaiS 
I in the Dream oC Pu- 

/e.peimy ordinarT at aa 
uckingham's Whinvdcal 



^^i,fi. 641. 

Story of A lotmr- 



Ducord. — 

QlBcietion. 



ning ; and generally. Bmbv =>s, >, 3M I 

SlBeEtses. Allegory of the Mwuitaia a J 
Miseiies. Esiars 553— 9, A 786 I 
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DOW 



X33-2-X ; Z62>2>X. 



635- 1-2. 

620-2-1 ; 635-1-3. 



•1. 



9-1-x. 
the dark 



on thy 



'DiBeAseB—conttHueii. 
Contagions diseases. 

Diabetes. 139-2-5. 

Fevers. 43-2-3. 

■ French Disea«-e. 

Gout. S^g G. 

Green Sickness. 

Measles. 903-7. 

— — Plaeue, The. 644-2 

Rickets. 350-2-2. 

Scurvy. 350-2-2. 

Sniall-Pox. See S. 

Vapours. See V. 

Wasting distempers. 

DisiUusion. Whilst in 

soft hand I hung. 

And heard the tempting siren in thy tonguei 

What flames, what darts, what anguish I 

endur'd ! 
But when the candle entered I was cured. 

85-2-6. 
Dislikes. Ste Antipathies ; Aversions. 
Disparity in Men. See Differences. 
Disposition. Socrates averred his natural 
inclination to be low. 1^8-2-2. 

Good-nature is in tne blood ; it can be 

improved, but not produced. 246-2-3. 

A man of a warm and well-disi)osed 

heart with a very small capacity is highlv 
superior in human society to him who witn 
the greatest talents is cold and languid in his 
affections. 773-2-3. 

The springs of action the same in all. — 

Consideration of the checks upon the generous 
instincts. Essay 601, p. 846. 

See also Benevolence ; Cheerfulness ; 
Inclination ; Temper, &c. 
Disputation. Rules for conduct in. Essay 

, . X97, A 284. 

Wagers and contradiction. 214-2-3.^ 

Loud and angry. Offender committed 

to the " Infirmary." 631-2-2. 
See also Argument ; Conversation ; 
Trifles. Motto to Essay 197. 
Disputes, International. See W air. 
Dissection. Beau's Head. Essay 275, 

/• 394- 

Coquet's Heart. 403-1. 

Dissemblers. .S^^ Hypocrisy; Sincerity. 
Dissenters. A Gospel-gossip wife. A ser- 
mon popgun. 78-1-3. 
— — Faulty elocution in their Ministers. 

^ 217-2-2. 

— — Other allusions. 277-1-2 ; 387-2-2, 
See also Nonconformists. 
Dissimulation. See Hypocrisy; Sm- 

cerity. 
Distinctipn. The desire of pre-eminence 
in some direction or other is common to all. 
It is natural to the soul of man, and, well- 
directed, is beneficent in its effect. — Superi- 
ority may be of Fortune, of Body, or of 
Mind. — Examination of the actions of men in 
pursuit of honour. Essay 2ig, p. 3x4, 
See also Ambition ; Fame ; G 
Praise. 
Distress. Pharamond's Relief of the. 

x34-x«2. 
— — A story of. Ettay 375, >. 548. 
See also Adversity, Apfuction. 



Fame ; Glory 



Distribution of Good and Evil 

Allegory of the Mountain of Miseries. 

Essays 558 — 9, /. 796. 
Diversions. See Amusements; Enter 

tainments ; Games ; Jokes ; Sport. 
Divination. TertuUian on revelation in 
dreams. 697-2-2. 
See also Fortune-telling ; Predic 
TiON ; Prophecy. 
Divinity, The Profession of. Essay 

Division. Martial^ Ep, iv. 83. 
The work, divided aptly, shorter grows. 

Translation of Motto to Essay 41S 
Division of Labour. 332-2-2. 

Doctors. Sir Samuel Garth's satire on a 
professional squabble. 354-2-n. 

— — Rank above squires. 753-1-5. 

A lady practitioner. 778-x-2n. 

Horace^ Sat. I. vii. 19. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree. 
And soundest casuists doubt like you and 

me? 
— Pqpe*s Translation oj Motto to Essay 481. 
See also Diseases ; Health ; Medicine ; 
Physicians ; Quacks ; Surgeons. 
Dofirerett, Thomas. Actor, and founder of 
the watermen's boat-race bearing his name. 

336-2-3n' ; 543-2-1 ; 639-1-1 ; 716-2-2. . 
Dogmatism in Critics. 361-2-2. 
Doergrel. 99-2-2 ; 101-2-1 ; 202-1-3. 
Dogs. A tenacious breed. Quotation from 
Quintus Curtius. 52-1-2. 

Attuning the voices of a pack. i76-2-3n. ; 

177-1-1,2. 

Chiding of the Hounds. 177-2-2. 

A Vivisector's experiment. 182-2-4. 

A lover of. 679-L-3. 

Vulcan's Dogs. Scent for chastity. A 

Story. Essay 570, p. 821. 

- ' Love me, love my dog.' A Sicilian 
proverb. 822-1-3. 

The lover and his dog. A verse of 

Byrom's. 849-1-4. 

Beagles. i76-2-3n. 

— — Greyhounds, 246-1-2. 

Harehounds. i76-2-n. 

Lap-dogs. 351-2-7; 500-2-3; 712-1-2. 

Mastiffs. 246-1-2. 

Setting-dogs. 166-1-3 ; 231-1-4, 

— — Shock-dog. 501-2-3. 

— — Spaniels. 185-2-2 ; 246-1-2. 

Stop-hounds. 176-2-3. 

Domestic virtues concern all the world 
416-2-1. 

Dominicans. 776-<-3* 

Doncaster. Epitaph in St. George's 

Churchyard. 259-2-n. 
Donne, Dr. Poet. 69-2-3. 
Don dnixote. See Quixote. 
Double meanings. 718-2-2. 
Doubt* In Religion. — Rules to strengthen 

Faith. Essay 465, /. 665. 

" Knowledge sufficient to raise doubts, 

not to clear them." 582-i-i. 

See also Doctors; Faith. {Motto to 

Essay 481. 

Dove Spouses. 43x-i*9. 
DowzIm* Cunou&« i^ai^^a-a^v 
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Drama, The. English Tragedy and Tragi- 
comedy, — Rants. Essay 40, /. 66. ^ 

Excessive reliance on mounting and 

dressing. Essay 42, /. 70. 

I'overty and depravity of Public Taste. 

Essay 208, /. 300. 

An appeal for a higher standard. Essay 

258, p. 369- 

Prologue and Epilogue. Budgeli's de- 
fence. ^w«y 341,/. 49J. 

Its importance to Society. — Neglect of 

dancing. Essay 370, /. 542. 

Origin and growth 01. 587-1-2. 

— - Ancient and modem compared. — Wel- 
come indecency. Essay 502, /. 715. 
See also Actors ; Actresses ; Burles- 
que ; Comedy ; Critics ; Drama- 
tists ; Libretto ; Opera ; Play- 
houses ; Players ; Plays ; Singers ; 
Stage ; Theatres ; Tragedy. 

Dramatists. 

" Sir, — Pray be so kind as^ to let me know 
vhat you esteem to be the chief Qualification 
of a good Poet, especially of one who writes 
Plays ; and you will very much oblige, Sir, 
your very humble servant, N.B." 

" To be a very well-bred Man."51 3 / 7 

The Spectator. 453-1-4. 
— - Those mentioned in the Spectator. 
See the folUnuing Headings : — ^Addison 
i'EscHYLUS ; Alexander, William 
Beaumont ; Brome ; Cibber ; Con 
greve ; Corneille ; Estcourt 
Ethekege; Farquahar; Fletcher 
Fontenelle, de ; Howard, Sir R. 
Howar;^, Hon. E. ; Jonson, Ben 
Lacy ; Lee ; Motteaux ; Otway 
Racine ; Rowe ; Sedley ; Shadwell 
Shakespeare ; Smith, Edmund 
Sophocles ; Southerne ; Steele 
Terence ; Wycherley. 
Droaxns. Three papers on. Essays 487, 
/. 696; 593>/. 837 ; 597, A 841. 

Lucr. I. iv. 959. 

" What studies please, what most delight. 
And fill men's thoughts, they dream them 
o'er at night." Creech. 

Translation of Motto to Essay 3. 

' m Claud. 

** In sleep, when fancy is let loose to play. 
Our dreams repeat the wishes of the day. 
Though farther toil his tired limbs refuse. 
The dreaming hunter still the chace pursues, 
The" judge abed dispenses still the laws, - 
And sleeps again*o'er the unfinish'd cause. 
The dozing racer hears his chariot roll, 
Smacks the vain whip, and shuns the fancied 

goal. 
Me too the Muses, in the silent night, • 
With wonted chimes of jinglmg verse 

delight." 

— Translation of Motto to Essay 463. 

. , Petr. 

i< w^hile sleep oppresses the tired limbs, the 

YW\t without weight, and wantons uncon- 

^^Trnnslation of Motto to Essay 4B7. 



T^reSiSXiB— continued, 

Cic. de Div. 

"The things which employ men's waking 

thoughts and actions recur to their imaginations 

in sleep." — Translation of Motto to Essay 586. 

Dreams or Visions in the Spectator. 

Pursuit of Pleasure. Essay 524, p. 745. 

Examination of Hearts. Essay 587, 

p. 830. 

- Weighing of Good and Evil. Essay ^t^^ 

>. 662. 
— • The seasons. Essay 425, /. 6ir. 

Pictures. Essay 83, /. 133. 

Wit Essayt^iP. 103. 

— — Glaphyra's Dream. 169-2-2. 

Day-cu-eams. See Castles in the Air. 

Dress. Men. 64-1-3 ; xqs-z ; 461-2-8 ; 

879-1-2. 

Clergy, 291-1-7 ; 866-2-9 ; 855-2-3. 

Women. 

Plagiarism detracts from credit due to 

taste. 11-1-1. 

Fantastic extravagancies. 28-1-1. 

Rivalry of two Beauties. Essay 80, 

p. 128. 

- Protest agtunst the hoop petticoats. 

192-1,2. 
The Rage for Fashion. 194-2-3. 

Fashionable lady at a Country Church. 

297-1-2. 

Club of She-Romps. 312-1-3. 

Their love of adommen(. ^;r9-i-2. 

French Fashions. The Jointed Baby 

from Paris. 397-1-2. 

Pin-money. 423-1-1. 

Quakeress. 879-1-2. 

Low Necks.* 627-2-4. 

Head-dress. 29-1-2 ; 182-1-1 ; 192-1-1. 

Essay gZ, p. 153; 195-1-2; 256-2-4; 312-1-3. 
See also Heads, and Hoods. 

Riding-habits ridiculed. 161-1,2 ; 

482-2-7 ; 624-2 ; 695-1-6. 

Riding-habit, description of. 904-7. 

Generally. 

Its influence inhuman affairs. A satire. 

Essay 478, p, 683. 
Extravagance of style. 29-1. 

Fashion. 167-1-3,4 ; 256-2-3 to s ; 321-2-2. 

Mourning. See M. 

Negligence. 434-2-3- 

— — Ridiculing the poorly drest. 22i-x. 
—— Story of Rivalry. 669-i-5n. 

Singularity. 377-1-1 ; 818-1-4. 

See also Appearances. 
Drinkingr. " I never go to bed drunk, but 

always flustered." 42-2-2. 
Dr. Carbuncle's Die. In etermiatem 

pingo. 86-1-2. 
Suspicion and anger rising as the wine 

goes down. 173-2-5. 
— - Not every one that can swallow b fit to 

drink a glass of wine. 208-1-5. 
Dispatch their senses as rast as they can 

by drinking till they cannot taste. 323-x-s. 
— - Addison's paper on the Vice of Dnukcn- 

ness. Essay 569, p. 808. 

Hor. Ars Poet, ver, 4^4. 

"Wise were the kings vmo never diose » 
friend, 
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Till with full cups they had unmask'd his 

soul, 
And seen the bottom of his deepest thoughts." 

Roscommon, — Translation of Motto to 

Essay 569. 

Custom among Country Gentlemen. 

Essay 474, /. 678. 

Celebration of Coronation Day. 

864-2-2,3. 
— — Inability to say No. Essay 458, p, 655. 

Competitions for Wagers. 50^-1-1. 

Nathaniel Lee, dramatist, diea of injiuy 

received in a drunken frolic 66-i-n. 

Scene at a Lord Mayor's Banquet. 

661-2-4. 
.S"^^ also Temperance. 
Drudgrery, Reconcilement to. 5'^^Atter- 

BURY. 

Drury, Sir Robert. 69-2-n. 

Dmry Liazie. 69-2-n. ; 635-1-3 ; 680-1-2. 

Drury Lane Theatre. 4-1 -x ; 39-1-2 ; 

59-2-9 ; 209-2-n. ; 37o-i-n. ; 378-?-n. ; 525-i-n. ; 

528-2-3 ; 542-2-2 ; 543-2-n. ; 551-2 ; 903-4* 
Dryden. His " Juvenal," one of the books 

in Leonora's library. 62-2. 

His tragedies praised by Addison. 

67-i-xn. 

His Heroes and Lovers. 67-2-4. 

Sparing of ** Mixt Wit." 101-2-2. 

Definition of Wit. 102-1-3. 

— — Authority as a critic 103-1-2. 

— — ** That great master." 1 16-2-2. 

— — Fondness for old Ballads. 137-1-3.4. 

Indebtedness to Sappho. 328-1-^. 

— — His criticism of ** ParadiM Lost. 

38»-i-n. ; 426-1-6. 

His " Spanish Friar." 384-i-n. 

- His translation of the i&ieid. 400-2-3. 

His tragedy, "Maximia." ^98-1-1. 

Criticism of "Absalom and Achitophel." 

728-2-4- 

" Feast of Alexander," set to music. 

904-4. 
^— "Antony and Cleopatra;" 67-i-n. 
^— Twenty-five quotations from his works 
appear in the Spectator. 
Xmal Nature of Man. 268-1-2 ; 779-2 ; 

8(^-x-4 ; 803.2. 
Dublin. 6i-2-n. ; xo9-i*n. ; x66-x-n. 

IKiellinfir. The Duellists' Club. Fate of its 

members. x8-i-x. 
•— — Appeal to Pharamond. Issue of his 
edict. 13^-2 ; Essay 97, >. 152. 
— — Crastm's challenge and Tulip's flight. 

X45-2-3. 
— — Bam Elms, a famous duelling ground. 

i45-2-2n. 
—— Offenders should be pilloried. — Story of 
a Frenchman. 155-2-5 ; X56«x-x to 4. 
DunsSootufl. 34i-2*n. 
Duration. Ideas of. 834-1-2 ; 875-X-7 to 9. 
Dutch Atlasaes. 4x4-2-2. 
Dutch Art. Figure in Addison's dream of 
pictures. X34-X-6 ; 253-1-3. 



Dutch Langruagre. 202-2-x *, 651-2-3. 
Dutch Mail. 4X5-X-2. 
Dutch Mechanic, A. 3i6-i-3* 
Dutch Sctllpture. Superiority of taste 
over the English. 46-1. 

Dutch People. Apt to be despised for 
want of genius. 46-T-i. 

More famous for industry than for wit 

and humour. 78-2-4. 

A Dutchman's stoical reflection on a 

broken leg. 8 16- 1-3. 

Minor allusions. 103- x -2 ; x 12-2-2; 

843-2-1. 
See also Holland. 

Duty. "That particular Scheme which com- 
prehends the Social Virtues, may give Em- 
ployment to the most industrious Temper, 
and find a Man in Business more than the 
most active Station of Life. To advise the 
Ignorant, relieve the Needy, comfort the 
Afflicted, are duties that fall iii our way 
almost every Day of our Lives. A Man 
has frequent Opportunities of mitigating the 
Fierceness of a Party; of doing Justice to 
the Character of a deserving Man ; of soft- 
ning the Envious, quieting the Angry, and 
rectifying the Prejudiced ; which are all of 
them Employments suited to a reasonable 
Nature, and bring great Satisfaction to the 
Person who can busy himself in them with 
Discretion." 147-2-1. 

Hor^ 1 Ep. i, 20. Imitated. 

" Long as to him, who works for debt, the 

day; 
Long as the night to her, whose love's away ; 
Long as the year's dull circle seems to run 
When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one : 
So slow th' unprofitable moments roll. 
That lock up all the functions of my soul ; 
That keep me from myself, and still delay 
Life's instant business to a future day : 
That task, which as we follow, or despise. 
The eldest is a fool, the youngest wise : 
Which done, the poorest can no wants en- 
dure. 
And which not done, the richest must be 
poor." Pope, — Translation of Motto to 

Essay 27. 

^ CsBsar's view. — He thought nothing done 

while there was anything left for him to do. 

Essay 374, p. 547. 

Addison s paper on Faith and Works. 

Essay 459, /. 656. 

The world a theatre. Each actor must 

make the most of the part that is 'given him, 
whatever may be his opinions of the cast. 

314-2-6,7. 
See also Aim ; Calling ; End ; Occupa- 
tion ; Possibilities ; Work. 

Dwarfs. 137-T-n. (Tom Thumb), and 389-2-3. 

Dyer's News Iietter. 72-X-3 ; 191-2-5 ; 

654-1-6. 
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Early Agree. See Antiquity. 

Ear^ Bisinfir. Ilie Spectator was at his 
Coflfee- House by six o'clock in the morning, 
and the Students of the Inns of Court were 
ready dressed for the Courts two hours later. 

81-2-2. 
Eating:. See Food ; Tempbrancb 

Wagers. 
Ecolesiastical matters. See Bishops; 
Church ; Clergy ; Convocation ; Dress; 
Prayer-Book ; Religion. 
Echo poems. 97-1-3 ; 101-2-z ; Z04-Z-X. 
Eclogues. Philips praised by Pope. 

320-x-n. 
— — Fontenelle's discourse on. ^x8-i-n. 

Pope's Eclogue, The Messiah. 552-1-4. 

Economy. 165-1-4 ; 174-2-4. 

See also Debt ; Extravagance ; Fru- 
gality : Thrift. 
Economy, Folitioal. See Political. 
Edg'ar (King) and the Maid. 851-2-6,7. 
Editors of Classics. Satire on. Essay 

__ 4701 /• 673. 

Education. Sir Roger on the neglect of 
manners. 14-1-1. 

Everj'one should learn some handicraft. 

-; — Ancient Persian — riding, archery, speak- 
ing the truth. 155-2-4. 

— — " More than a liberal, a religions educa- 
tion." 422-2-1. 

Milton's ideal, sketched in a letter to 

Hartlib. 428-i-n. 

Women. F^ndon's " Education of a 

daughter." 150-2-2,3. 

— — Disregard of individuality. — Condemna- 
tion of flogging. Essay 157^ /. 229. 

Flogging V, Discreet kindness. Essay 

168, p. 244. 

;• Unshaped marble. Rough-hewn souls. 

Wild virtues. Essay 21s, p. y^g. 

Should embrace notions of justice and 

honour, and aim in life. 322-1-3. 

A reformer's jjroposal. 32^-2-3 ; 330-1. 

— — Indiscrimination of capacities. Water- 
ing rock, neglecting seed. Essay y>7iP' 442. 

-^ — Public School V. Private Tutor. — An 
interesting story. Essay 313, /. 451. 

Girls. — The whole art of pastry and pre- 
serving, etc. 454-1-2 to 4 ; 454-2-1,2. 

Discouragement by parents ; a boy's 

letter. 481-1-2. 

-; — The importance of instruction and train- 
ing in morals. Essay 337, /. ac^. ^ 

The practical and utilitarian view. 

Essay 2S3'/' S^S- 

— ^ Fire ofyouth to be controlled, not extin- 
guished. 500-1-3 ; 590-2-1,2. 

—^ — Girls of the Republic of Amazons. Box- 
ing and cudgels. 623-1-2,3. 

Social requirements ; confidence and 

address. 693-2-1. 

No man ever developed his powers to 

the full. 787-1-3. 



'EAXLCSXion.— continued, 

Differences in men. Rough diamonds. 

Buried genius. 788-1-2 to 4. 
— — Gnh. upon Nature. (A Remarkable 
Essay.) Essay 404,/. 585. 

Allegory of Seeds and Flowers. Essay 

45S» /• 651. 

Story of changed children. Essay 123, 

p. 186. 

Deportment and Good-breeding. Essay 

66,/. X07. 
Horace t Ars Poet, v. 341. 

" Old age is only fond of moral truth. 
Lectures too grave disgust aspiring youth ; 
But he who blends instruction with delight, 
Wins every reader, nor in vain shall write." 
Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 179, 

See also Bent ; Bluestocking ; Ca- 
pacity ; Dbvelopment ; Elocution ; 
Genius ; Handicraft ; Possibilities; 
Schools ; Talent. 
Effect. Horace^ Ars. Poet, v. 99. 

*' 'Tis not enough a poem's finely writ ; 
It must affect and captivate the souL" 
Translation of Motto to Essay 321. 

Egrff Poems. 95-i>3 ; zoz-a-z ; zo4-z-z. 
Effinliart. A love-story. 265-X-2. 

EffOtisxn. In writings and conversatbn. 

Essay 562, p. 801. 
Elections, Parliamentary. Stoopbg 

to catch votes. 572-1-2. 

*' Argument by poll." 342-I-4. 

Right of election. Debates, Reports, &C| 

on. 902-1. 
Electuaries. 133-2-1 ; 8ia-2-3 ; 905-6. 
Elisions in Paradise Lost. 410-2. 
Elizabeth, dueen. The Armada medal 

^1-2-3. 

Figures as Parthenia in Harringtons 

Oceana. 258-i-n. 

" A good face is a letter of recommenda- 
tion." 316-2-4. 

Elocution. Disr^arded by mtnbters of 
Religion. Essay 147, /. 217. 

Should be a part of education. — ^Wisdom 

often dumb. Essay 484, /. 692. 

See also Oratory. 
Elopements. See Heiresses. 
Eloquence. The art in beggars. 86o-3-3. 

Force of pithy brevity. 576-2-4. 

See also Elocution ; Oratory. 

Elzevirs. 62-2 ; 538-2-4. 
Embroidery. 478-1-5 ; 478-a-x ; 852-Z-3. 
Eminent Men. See Detraction ; Famb. 

Emma, dueen. Mother of Eklward the 

Confessor. 286-2-in. 
Employers. See MASTfeRs. 

Employment. See Calling ; Occupa* 

TioN ; Time ; Work. 
Enborne (Berks). Custom of Free Bench. 

See Bench. 
Encores. 453-2-6* 
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Encouragrexnent of youth and merit. 
Essay 484, p. 692. 

End. The uhimate end of man, is the enjoy- 
ment of God, beyond which he cannot form a 
wish. 884-2-2. 
See also Aim ; Immortality. 

Enemies. See Behaviour ; Detraction ; 
Opinions. 

Snergry, Waste. See Waste. 

Snffagrexnexits, Breaking of. See Mar* 
riagb (G) ; Promises. 

Snffland and tlie Engrlish.. Present 

State of England ; a Book. 753-1-5. 
— r- Climate and Trade. 113-1-4. 

Summer in England. 571-1-3. 

The People. 

Modest, thoughtful and sincere. 588-2-1 ; 

625-1-2 ; 202-X-6. 
— — Inclined to Bashfulness in public. 218-2-2. 
' Proudest nation under Heaven, accord- 
ing to foreigners ; and addicted to contempt 
of all things foreign. 621-1-3. 
One Englishman is equal to three French- 
men, says Sir Roger. 558-2-2. 

Impudence in them takes the form of 

sullenness and insolence. 35-2-3. 

Pride in nationality. 201-1-4. 

Their glooininess of dispo»tion. 

"I the more inculcate this Cheerfulness of 

Temper, as it is a Virtue in which our Coimtry- 
men are observed to be more deficient than any 
other Nation. Melancholy is a kind of Demon 
that haunts our Island, and often conveys her- 
self to us in an Easterly Wind. A celebrated 
French Novelist, in opposition to those who 
begin their Romances with the flow'ry Sea- 
son of the Year, enters on his Story thus : 
In the gloomy Month of November, when 
the People of England hang and drown them- 
selv^ a disconsolate Lover walked out into 
the Fields, &c." 564-1-6. 

Are naturally fanciful, and very often 

disposed by their gloominess and melancholy 
of temper to many wild notions, to whidi 
others are not so liable. 604-2-5. 

Decadence in plainness and sincerity. 

795-2-4. 

Solemnity of manner. 843-2-1. 

Their taciturnity, soz-x-6 ; 218-2-2 ; 

651-1-1. 

Concise in utterance of thoughts. 201-1-6. 

Language. 

**The King's English." 864-1-3. 

— — Need of an English Academy. 202-1-5. 
See also Composition ; Grammar ; Lan- 
guages. 

See also British ; Church ; Music. 

Xngrlishman (newspaper). 794-2-2. 
Bnarravingr. 324-2-2n. ; 524-1 -n. 
Bojoimient. 21VZ-2 ; ^19-1-2. 

See also Pleasure. 
Ennui. With men who make the pursuit of 
pleasure their business, every hour is heavy 
that is not joyful. 743-1-1. [212-2-3. 

The effect of unnatural modes of living. 

Entertainments, Public. An account 
of some of the time. 52-1,2. 
— — Cruelty at. Essay 436, p. 625. 
Set also Amusements. 



Enthusiasm.. In Religion. 290-2-3; 

Enville, Sir John, ^'i'^ Anvil. 

Environment. See Accident ; Circum- 
stances. 

Envsr. Among authors. Eyes only for 
blemishes. 189-1-2. 

— Figure of, in the Allegory of Pictures. 

133-2-4. 

Generally. Essay 19, p, 33. 

See also Calling (Motlo to Essay 558) ; 
Critics ; Detraction. 

Epic Poetry, Employment of allegory in. 

392-1-2. 
^— Bossu's treatise. 363-1-0. ; 418-1-n. 
Perrault on the introduction of com- 
parisons. 437-2-1. 

Milton s list of authorities on. 428-i-n. 

Digressions in. 427-1. 

See also Paradise Lost; Homer; 
Virgil. 

Epiotetus. Charm of his instances and 
illustrations. 112-1-1. 

A man must have virtue in him before he 

will enter on the reading of a Seneca, or an 
Epictetus. 261-2-1. 

— Seven quotations from his works appear 
in the Spectator. 

Epicurean Philosophy. 271-2-2 ; 309-2-1 ; 

831-2. 

Epigrams. Mention made of one called 
The Witches' Prayer, which invoked a curse 
or a blessing according as it was read back- 
wards or forwards. 100-2-1. 

— The proper province of " mixt wit." 

101-2-2 ; 102-1-2. 

— Vavassor's book on. 102-2-n. 

"Our general Taste in England is for 

Epigram, Turns of Wit, and forced Conceits, 
which have no manner of Influence, either 
for the bettering or enlarging the Mind of 
him who reads them, and hav6 been carefully 
avoided by the greatest Writers, both among 
the Ancients and Modems. I have endea- 
voured in several of my Speculations to 
banish this Gothic Taste, which has taken 
Possession among us." 591-2-4. 

The four following epigrams, by Martial, 

are quoted in the Spectator : — 

—^ (1) ^* DifficiliSy/acilisJucundus^acerbus 
es identt 
Nee tecum possum viveret nee sine te. 

In all thy Humours^ whether grave or 
mellow^ 
Thou'rt such a touchy^ testy ^ pleasant 

Fellow ; 
Hast so much Wity and Mirth^ and 

spleen adout thee^ 
There is no living with thee ynor without 
thee.** 112-1-2,3, 

(2) " Crine ruber ^ nigerore^ brevis pede^ 

lumine leesus : 
Rem ma^ytam prasias, Zoile, si bonus 
es." — ^ig. S4i /. 12. 

" Thy Beard and Head are of a different 

Dye; 
Short of one Foot^ distorted in an Eye : 
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all these Tokens of a Knave compUat. 
JcTst thou be honesty thou'rt a dnflisk 



With 
ShouleTst 

Cheat" 138-1-1. 

(3) " Quicquid agit Rufus nihil est nisi 

Navia Ru/o, 
Sigaudet^ sijiet^ si tacet, hanc loquitur: 
Ccenaty propinat, poscit^ negat, annuity una 
est 
Neevia ; Si nan sit Navia mutus erit. 
Scriberet hestema Patricum. Luce Salutem, 
Neevia lux, inquit, Neevia lumen, ave. 

"Let Rufus weep, rejoice, stand, sit, or 
walk. 

Still he can nothing but of N«via talk ; 

Let him eat, drink, ask Questions, or dis- 
pute, 

Still he must speak of Naevia, or be mute. 

He writ to his Father, ending with this 
Line, 

I am, my Lovely Nae\4a, ever thine." 

(4) "With all Persons who have made 

good Sense the Rule of Action, Marriage is 
describ'd as the State capable of the highest 
human Felicity. Tully has Epistles full of 
affectionate Pleasure, when he writes to his 
Wife, or speaks of his Children. But above 
all the Hints of this kind I have met with in 
Writers of ancient date, I am pleas'd with an 
Epigram of Martial, in honour of the beauty 
of his Wife Cleopatra. Commentators say it 
was written the day after his Wedding-Night. 
When his Spouse was retir'd to the Bathing- 
Room in the Heat of the Day, he, it seems, 
came in upon her when she was just going 
into the Water. To her Beauty and Carriage 
on this occasion we owe the following Epi- 
gram, which I shew'd my Friend Will. 
Honeycomb in French, who has translated 
it as follows, without understanding the 
Original. I expect it will please the English 
better than the Latin Reader. 

*' When my bright Cottsort, now nor wife 

nor Maid, 
A shamd a/id « an ton, of Embrace afraid, 
Fled to the Streams, the Streams my Fair 

betray' d ; 

To Tnyfond Eyes she all transparent stood. 
She blush' d, I smiPd at the slight coveriftg 

Flood. 
Thus thro' the Glass the lovely Lily glows. 
Thus thto' the ambient Gem shines firth the 

Rose. 
I saw new Charms, atid plun^d to seize my 

Store, 
Kisses I snatch'd, the Waves prevented 

more. 

"My Friend would not allow that this 
luscious Account could be given of a Wife, 
and therefore used the word Consort ; which, 
he learnedly said would serve for a Mistress 
as well, and give a more Gentlemanly Turn 
to the Epigram." 701-1-4. 

" On the Spectator. By Mr. Tate. 

' ' A liusque et idem 

Nasceris Hor. 

" * When first the Tatler to a Mute was 
turn'd. 



I 
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Great Briteun for her Censor's Silence 

mourn' d. "" 
Robb'd of Aw sprightly Beams, she w^t the 

Night, * 

' Till the spectator rose, and bitted as bright. 
So the first Man the Sun's first setting 

vieiu'd. 
And sigfCd, till circling Day his Joys re' 

new'd; 
Yet doubtful how that second Sun to name. 
Whether a bright Successor, or the same. 
So we: but now from, this Suspence arey 

freed, 
Since all agree, who both with Judgment \ 

i^ad, 
'Tis the same Sun, and does himselj 

succeed' " 698-2-5. ' 

See also Epitaphs. 

pilognes. 402-x-6; 497-2-2. 
ipuodes in Poetrsr^, 384^2-31438-1-2; 

▼ 476-1-3 ; S03-I-2.3* 

Bitaphs. " I cannot better close this 
[oral, than by a short Epitaph written 
by Ben Johnson, with a Spirit which nothing 
could inspire but such an Object as I have 
been describing. 

** * Underneath this Stone doth lie 
As much Virtue eu couddie. 
Which when alive did Vigour give 
To as much Beauty as cou'd live,' " 

57-1-4- 

" Inscription on a Monument erected in 

We^min^r Abbey to the late 'Duke and 
Dutches^of Nnircastle : ,' Her name was 
Margaret Lucas, youngest sister to the 
Lord Lucas of Colchester ; a noble Family, 
for all the Brothers were vadiant, and all the 
Sisters virtuous.' " 155-2-1. 

Many have I known more famous, some 

more knowing, not one so innocent. 200-1-2. 

— — Extravagant praise on some monuments 
in Westminster Abbey. 45-2-2,3. 

" Epitaph in St. Geoi^ge's Chtuxh at 

Doncaster : 

" * How now, who is heare? 

I Robin of Doncastere 

And Margaret my feare. 

That I spent, that I had ; 

That I gave, that I have ; 

That I left, that I lost.' " 259-2.n. 

^ " I shall conclude my Paper with an 

Epitaph written by an uncertain author on 
Sir Philip Sidney's Sister, a Lady who seems 
to have been of a Temper very much different 
from that of Clarinda. The last thought of 
it is so very noble, that I dare say my 
Reader will pardon me the Quotation. 

" On the Countess Dowager of Pembroke. 

" ' Underneath this Marble Hearse 
• Lies the Subject of all Verse, 
Sidney's Sister, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou hast kill d another. 
Fair, and learn' d, and good as she. 
Time shall throw a Dcni at thee.' " 

470-2-1. 

— y- " John^ Sparkes of Coventry has this 
piece of biography upon his tombstone: 



' Id ttae memory of Mr. John Spackes, a 
■ulire of thii dty ; he wu a man of a mild 
diiprBidan, g itidiator by proresion^ who. 
■LftcrhavLDgrougktsSDbaltleamthcprmcipal 
part af Europe with honour and applau», al 
length quitlecl the lUee, sheathed his sward, 
juidj with Dirisdaa reuEnalicKi, sahmitlcd to 
the ztaad victor in the ssnd year of his igK^ 

talkiuE of Death, and have 



larUbii 



1 believe you might spend ; 
iliclTl t belongs to the Chur 



undertakes that Work by tb* 

Inscriptions in thai pWce than 

withont Vanity, that then is not a Gentleoi: 

my aejT, my sluices having laid very much ' 
Churchynnls. E shall beg leave to send yi 
a ample of Gpitapha, for a Sample of those 

in a ififlerail manner ; the first being in tl 
diffitsEd and luxuriant, the second in tl 
doH contracted Style. The first has tpuc 
of the Simple and Pathetick ; the second 
■onething Light, but Nervous. The first 
thm: 

iTirnuuSaf/crliri inUrr'd. Ah 






m EngloHddidin London dye I 



ii Mutkir Martha bykL 
mkfsBoin'dliyhUPriii, 
,1 Hifl by DaUk at tk- Age <!f T. 



\lialaiTtailUHuirlastmnt Yeanitfm, 
\lld n«at lunK Ufl Ikeir Fathgr to defiiffrt 
■kt Ita t/all Us CkildrtK, viitk kisWIfi. 
Vha waiilUJiriuid Cemfort of kit Lt/i: 

" The Second is ss follovi : 

UBtdyt/Diaacl Scott 



Stitttt-fitldi Wtai 
" I will not 
Subject 
h r 0( 






now, Sir, 



wi.hu, 



Endinlashon Epitaph 
ith, tTiough I cannot 
Place, tlie l^ought 
my Opinion, the finest 
upon this Occasion- 
kuaJ, after having told 



«Beo/thcP(._ _ 

to laqch out into his Praises. This Epitaph 
tjhkes a ttuile coatraty Turn, having been 
made by the Perwjn JumseU some time before 
bis Death. 
••'Hicj^H R. C HI t.rftctalioHC dill 




oper consequent Reward of their Ferform 
ces. Nor has Mankind ever been so dt 
nerately sunk, hut they have made lhi» 

ought up by the generous Endeavour sc 
._ 1... .Y . . J ----a deigned by it. 



which ai 



with a full Suc« 



[^r C^" 



Fame, They who have happily airived at 
this, are, even while they live, enflamed by 

on to new Undertakings for the Benefit of 
Mankind, notwithslaoding tliE Detraction 
which some abject Tempers » 

racteis bein? freed from the SLidow wnii::ii 

in Iheit Wotks ; they are admitted into the 

ing ^d i^l^bB'I'M^ ™frl;Z A|e"S 
A^e. Some of the 'wsc eain a Character, by 

to them ; and others obtain a new Warmth 
to labour for the HapjHness and Ease of 
Mankind, {»ni a ReHection upon Ihuie 
Honours which are paid to their Memories. 

" 1-he Thought of this took me up as I 
turned over those Epigrams whUih are the 
Kemains of several of the Wits of Greece, 

Perfonnances. Wherefore, In pursuance to 
my Thought, I concluded to .do somethine 

a new Light and Language, for the En> 

™™d°deter^d .byTh" "" " «■""" 

Parts misht render ihem^ua) 

perceive them as Ihey follow to be conceived 

. v_L -. .L .,1.. _ . . . fgrasjiort v'^i^vJL^ 
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Ltad Stives, and Tntit and BtatU along 

Ns hir^r^'ik Iht toiium! Wind A7 t/af, 
Or iliU tht Billaas of Hit raginr Dtif : 
Fir lliiM art eeiu, lit AJhus moHrrid ih 

Fall 
In SoUiirn SlraiHS, thy Moikir iHost of all. 
Vi Mortals, idlr fir yi-r Sons yi tnoait, 
If thus a Gaddtss csuld net lavt ktrram,' 

" Obscrvs bm, that i( we take the Ft 



believed to be b that 
have Piety to iha Goda, 



, if H. 



S Spirii 



=r the P™ 
Dwiedge, 



esleem'd ; though the Author hiinself, be- 

withaPoiiitof?hesaiiieNaturt. ''°**" 

" On Homer, by Alpheiu of MylUene. 
'■ ' Slili in our Ears A ndromachi comf loins, 
A nd still in tlgil the Fall of Trvf nmains ; 
sua Ajax fights, still Hiclot's drae^d 

Such itntm Enehanlntni dwilts in 

Homt^i S^ng ; 
Whose Birth cos'd tnan than ent feor 

For alt til u'orld is froud IkiU it taas 

"Thi^Xhouaht in the nr« patt oC Ihisis 
natural, and depending upon ihe Force of 
Poesy; In the latler^rl it looks as if it 
woald aim at the History of seven Towns 
contending for the Honour of Homer's Birth- 



" ' This Tomd ie Ihini, Anacrion ; all 

Lit I-uy i^rcath. III Flmints dak thi 

AHdfnm itsEarli.inricKd'witksvihit 

Priu, 
Lit lyitls of Milk and Slnams af Wini 

So^iU'thistAlhisytt a Pliaturt hnaui, 
Ifanj l-liasnrt rcaek til Siadis iiloto.- 

" Tht Poet here written upon, is an easy 
ray Author, and he who writes upon him 
has filled hisown Head with the Charactei 
of his Subject. He seems to love his TheoK 
so much, that he thinks of noihinc but pleas' 
ing him as if he were Hill alive, by enlering 
into his l.ibcnine Spirit : so that the Humour 
i< easy and gay, resembling Anacrcon in it!, 
Air.raiaed by such Images, and piMOted with 
such a Turn as he might have used, 1 give 
it a place here, because the Author may have 



SETS 



!nr^' 



lualification, and fix only 



"OnEunpldes, by Ion. 
" ' Divint Enritidii, this Tomb mv 
So fair, is not a Monummtfor Ihi, 
So mnci as then for it, sinei all-aiii 
TIa Nana and lasting 



"The! 
s, that it 



leral, that it 



adcms Ihi 
fine, but its Fault 



ivho gi' 



:i to the Qualities of our Subii 
es his Praise iu gross, will o( 



any thing in them which Li Piaise-worthy. 

" On Sophocles, by Simouules- 
" ' Windi, gtntk Evtr-grun, to form a 

ArJmndlil Tomb inktn Sophoilit it laid; 
Siviil Ivy Kindt tht Boughs, and inttrtmm 

Tiatstvili thy lasting Lraves,^ti Btantiis 

PrvBi 'gral^tU Emilims if tht Lays ht 



" This Ep 
of the 



e latt 



er: Th( 



«*n'd 
•ftoui 



ight towards 



equire an Kj^plication. I fimded the 
. aimed at the tScture which is generallT 
made of Apollo and the Muses, he silling witL 
his Harp in the Middle, and they around 
him. This lookd beautiful lo my Thought, 
and because the Image aiose befun me out 
of the Words of the (Mgiual as I was reading 

" On Menander, the Author unnHnted. 
" ' Til vtry Bus, O tmtl Mtttaiuitr, hnnf 
To las ti tht Musis Sfring uton thy Tongmf 

Thiir ha^y PdiU offint Exprtssion ill. 






\i Shift in Ihint.' 



" This Epigram has a respect to the 
Character of its Subject; for Menander wril 
renoikably with a lustuess and Purity -i 
Language. It has also told the Countiirhe 
was bojiL in, without dther a set or a hioden 
Manner, while it twists together Ihe Glory <t 
the Poet and his Nation, so as to make the 
Nation depend upon hts for an Encrcase <iC 

" I will offer no more Instances at ptewn, 
to shew that they who deserve Pniu have ii 
relumed them from diRerent Axes. Lei Ihac 
which have been laid down, shew Men thit 









them juslly. I shall end Ihis with lianscr 

wherein, wilh a kind of Erave and phiia- 
Bophic Humour, he very beautifaUy speaks 

deaden lheIolerKlsofit)a!_ofaMiui really 



Epitomes. Senega in his leiterai 
UppiUK. A lelter from- Bo-a-3' 



n how to leave ihe Public with a good Eoualitjrir 



" EMlsfikmm V, 
• • Hie. vUler, mi 



, , . —^r. jhA LarepatvK 
\.ffHuiHt iic est ewtditHt, iiejjKel 
DffuiKtiH Huimmi Labmi 
Sffrti, ntperBoataqite Vita, 
NffH Indeara fiaufierie Mttetis, 
El mm imii Jtoiilis Olio, 
Vaiwgtit diUetit fopeiio 
DMtiit ndmeius kosUi. 



the boasted Distinctions ami 

Sounding "titles, slMely B 
Gardens, ^Ided Chariots, tic 
what are lliey? TheydaziJe 
the Possessoi : To him that b 
Ihem they are cheap and reaa 
They supply him not with bri 









wfficltt 



Ttrra sit iUa iat/is, fTtcare, 
Hie ^argt Flares, U^argt irreves Rasas, 
Hara Vitagaudet MffTtua Ftoribus, 
Htriiaite OJeralis CarBna 
fatiiadAuc Cinertm CaieHlem: 
"(The Publication of these Ctitieisni! 
having procured me the followbg Lcttei 

forbeai inserting it in the Volume, thuugh il 
did not eome soon enough to liave a place it 
nny of my single Papeu. 

" ' Mb. Spbctatob, Havhig read over ir 
your Paper, No. 551, some oT the Epigtams 
— He by Ihe Grecian Wits, in commendation 



. , , ..-se small Esxati 

enable him to support the Charge o 

his Rooms of State, as ' ' 






Notice that Mortals take of 



made by Ihe Grecian Witi, m 
of their celebiaied Poets, 1 co 



tings and costly 

henbyCnsIom' 
ndaiid tinish'd, 



, for any 
Thanks 

ily placed 
;inauy upon a l^cvcE, but 
igth of ihis Principle, in a 
iserves it, in s^te of all the 
■o introduce artiUcial Dis- 



' EqUMllnilty. It H-ould, perhaps, be run- 

1 he'whois Mtmaster of himself andsTs own 

pa5.wins, cannot be a proper master of 



Ite Ufysstf Act!, 7mt, •nal.t 
•'tis cirtairs. Thine lluse Psimi 
■t let HsmtT i-ast tke<f are his 



iw(by that 

Kiiglis^>asit liaaalrebly^xen in GreeL 1 
am (like the RU of the World) 

" ' Sir, Your great Admirer, G, R. 
4th Dec.' 



inl'"fy our Spi' 



n the Possession of 



'"''"1^'='^"'"^ 



« Nature, is not lo be broken, 



BgiT M 

because it has no Points to contend for. To 
be anxious for nothing but what Nature 
demands as necessaiy, if it is not the Way 
to an Estate, is the Way to what Men aim 
at by getting an Estate. This Temper will 
preserve Health in the Body, as well as 
Tranquillity in*the Mind. Cottilus sees the 
World in a Hurry, with the same Scorn that 
a Sober Person sees a Man Drunk. Had he 
been contented with what he ought to have 
been, how could, says he, such a one have 
met with such a Disappointment ? If another 
had valued his Mistress for what he ought to 
have lov'd her, he had not been in her Power. 
If her Virtue had had a Part of his Passion, 
her Levity had been his Cure ; she could not 
then have been false and amiable at the same 
time." 2 1 2-2- 1. 

"It is certain that to enjoy Life and 

Health as a constant Feast, we should not 
think Pleasure necessary, but, if possible, to 
arrive at an Equality of Mind.^ It is as mean 
to be overjoyed upon Occasions of Good- 
Fortune, as to be dejected in Circumstances 
of Distress. Laughter in one Condition is 
as unmanly as Weeping in the other. We 
should not form our Mmds to expect Trans- 
port on every Occasion, but know how to 
make it Enjoyment to be out of Pain. Am- 
bition, Envy, vagrant Desire, or impertinent 
Mirth will take up our Minds, without we 
can possess our selves in that Sobriety of 
Heart which is above all Pleasures, and can 
be felt much better than described. But the 
ready Way, I believe, to the right Enjoy- 
ment of Life, is by a Prospect towards 
another to have but a very mean Opinion 
of it. A great Author of our Time has set 
this in an excellent Light, when with a 
Philosophick Pity of Human Life, he spoke 
of it in his Theory of the Earth, in the 
following manner. 

*' For wliat is this Life hut a Circulation 
of little meaft Actions f We lis down and 
rise again, dress and undress, feed atid tuax 
hungry, ivork or play, and are weary, and 
t/ien 7ve lie down again, and the Circle 
returns. We s/>end tJie Day in Trifles, 
and when t/ie Night comes we throv) our 
selves into the Bed of Folly, amongst 
Dreams and broken T/toughts, and wild 
Imaginatiofts. Our Reason lies asleep by 
us, and we are for the Time as arrant 
Brutes as those that sleep in the Stalls or 
in the Field. Are not the Capacities of 
Man higher than these? And ought not 
his Ambition and Expectations to be 
greater? Let us be Adventurers for 
another World : ' Tis at least a fair and 
noble Chance ; and there is nothing in this 
worth our Thoughts or our Passions. If 
we should be disappointed, we are still no 
worse than the rest of our Fellow-Mortals ; 
and if we succeed in our Expectations, we 
are Eternally Happy.''* 213-1-2. 

" Riches and Plenty are the natural 

Fruits of Liberty, and where these abound. 
Learning and all the Liberal Arts will im- 
mediately lift up their Heads and flourish. 
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As a Man must have no slavish Fears and 
Apprehensions hanging upon his Mind, who 
will indulge the Flights of Fancy or Specula< 
tion, and push his Researches into all the 
abstruse Comers of Truth, so it is necessary 
for him to have about him a Competency of 
all the Conveniencies of Life." 413-Z-4. 

" There are but two things which, in my 

Opinion, can reasonably deprive us of this 
Chearfulness of Heart. The first of these is 
the Sense of Guilt. A Man who lives in a 
State of Vice and Impenitence, can have no 
Title to that Evenness and Tranquillity of 
Mind which is the Health of the Soul, and 
the natural Effect of Virtue and Innocence. 
Chearfulness in an ill Man deserves a harder 
Name than Language can furnish us with, 
and is many degrees beyond what we 
commonly call Folly or Madness." 556-1-7. 

Hot. 2, Od. Hi. i. 

" Be calm, my Dellius, and serene, 
However fortune change the scene, 
In thy most dejected state. 
Sink not underneath the weight ; 
Nor yet, when happy days begin, 
And the full tide comes rolling in. 
Let a fierce, unruly, joy, 
The settled quiet of thy mind destroy."— 
Anonymous translation of Motto to Eisay 

381. 

Petronius. 

The mind uncumber'd plays. 

Translation of Motto to Essay 597. 

A regularity of spirit, which is a little 

above cheerfulness and below mirth 

Let your precept be. Be easy. 283-2-3. 
See also Cheerfulness. 

Equestrian Woxnen ridiculed. See 

Riding. 
Erasmus. His employment of the Echo 

conceit. 97-I-3. 

** Sancte Socrates, Ora pro nobis." 

308-1-2. 

A contributor to Lilly's Latin Grammar. 

317.1-n. 
Attacked by the "Trojans." 342-1-2. 

Error. In History. Fable of the Lion and 
the Painter. 20-2-4. 

Errors, like straws upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls must dive 

below. — Dryden. 418-2-2. 

"Squint-eyed Errour" in the All^ory 

of the Fools' Paradise. Essay 460, /. 657. 

Tully. 

"True glory takes root, and even spreads; 

all false pretences, like flowers, fall to the 

ground ; nor can any counterfeit last long." 

Translation of Motto to Essay 139. 

Cicero de Gestu. 

" Fastidious men are not so much pleased 

with what is right, as disgusted at what is 
wrong." — 'Translation of Motto to £su^ 

Esoape (A narrow) from deatli. ^ 

Roger's ancestor. i68-z-4. 
EsQLuire, Title of. 22Z-2-4 ; 749-2-z. 



fytia 



a full draught in a ^w dropG. iSB-L-J. 

When 1 make Choice of a Subjedl tbal 

1m5 not btcn mated on byolhcre, l^row to- 

or Meihod, sc that they tnay appear 

ui the LoDKHiesi and Freedom of an 

Esay, than in the Regularity of a Su Dis- 
coup». II ;> after chis Manner thai I shall 
[tnoidu Laughter and Ridicule in tay pTKenI 
Paper. 3S3-=-'- 

-l-he wildneas of those oompoailions thai 

_ao by the niaie of Essays. 6B1...3. 



Bstoanit. Richard. 



> Od. ii. 






tf Matte IB Ei 

Srt Ilia BtS-i ; t^^-^-^ ; and Desi 

jnemlty. Out whole etemiiy ii to take its 

colour from those hnius which wc here ein< 

ployinvirti ■ ■ 

— - A Man, 

tiehC Reaaon, has two perpetual Sources of 
Cluxrfulness: in the Conuderallan of his 

has a Depeodance. If he looks into hinuelj 

is 10 lately beilawed upon him, and which 
after MilUoni ot Ages, will be still new, ani 
mtill in ils Beginning. How many Self-Cac 
BiaculalioETnatiirally arise in the Mind 
when il refleoi on this its Entrance int 
Ktemily, when it laltea a View of those iic 
provoible Faculties, which in a few Vears, 
and even at its first letting out, have -^- - 
conudenhle a Progress, and which 
■till reoeiying an Increase of Perfcc.._... _ 
tomeoueDtlyimlacreaseofHappineMj The 
Conscicpwneat of such a Being spreads a per- 
penml DifRiHon of Joy through the Soul of a 

YT: «.. ,.y i^„ Sin, looit upo„ 

re happy than he 



Ji Man, a 



" Bat, before 



ji«." ssfi-'-: 



not guess which was light or heavy, whilst I 
beliTthEin in my Hand. This I [bund by 
several Instances; for upon my laying .- 

(cri'&d by the word Eltrmly : iho- 1 tbrei 
In that of Time, Prosperin, AfSicuor 

B^j olheTw^iht^'^i^Vi i^'^fhn 
■eemed very ponderous, Ihey were not able I, 
■til the opposiie Balance, aor could ihey have 



lied, though assisted with the Weight 
: Sun, [he btais, and the Earth." 

663-1-!. 
L lewd ypone fellow seeing an atwi 
t go by him barefoot. Father, says he, 



— We make provaiona for this Life as 
t were never to have an end, and for 
fiber Life as though il were never to ha 

— Conceplions of. jbne of the papei 
Inlinliudc.) Essay 590,/. Sj*. 

— Vision of Miriah. £iin> i5s,j(. =3 

Etherege, Sir George. 6-1-1 ; ^t 

EtMcs. Dr. Moore 3 admirable system. 
138 
Heathen Philosophy and Reveaied 

Not only natural self-love, biit Re 



n Kuard to the : 
tt of Treating it. 



E nf Philosophy may perhaps 






and Measures of Right and Wroi 
settle the Distance oi the Planets 
pute the Times of Iheu Ciicumvuh 



MP^;' rSsJoms'ibilitv ; ' Vica; 

HtlQiiatte of VlBltin?. .JHVisrra. 
Eton Oollaare. i66-i-a ; ns-i-n. ! Sjs-i-n, 
BtymoloKy. Su Spslling ; Words ; 



Misconduct s^eei 



ETTP 62 



^uphemimnB—cimtiHued. 

Tacitus, Anna/, xtv^ c. at. 

Specious names are lent to cover vices. 

Translation of Motto to Essay 286. 

The fashion of employing. Essxys 276, 

>. 395 ; 286, p. 411. 
Euripides. Epitaph on. 782-2-2. 
£ll8den, Laurence. 89-2-n. ; x25-2-n. ; 

140-1-n. ; 789-2-3 ; 866-Z-4. 
Eve. Milton's portrait of her. i42-2-i. 

Her first thought, to run to a mirror. 

472-1.5. 

Sir W. Raleigh on the Fall. 726-2-1. 

See also Paradise Lost. 522-1-2. 

Eve-Feast. 235-2-1. 

Evening: Post Newspaper. 273-1-n. ; 

872-2-4. 
Everlasting Club. Essay 72, /. 117. 
Evidence. The power of imagination ; a 
trial for witchcraft. 179-2-n. 

Evil(s). No harm can 'arrive at a good man 
whether dead or living ; his affairs are always 
under the direction of the Gods (Socrates). 

216-1-2. 
— — The Philosopher Possidonius not deterred 
by twinges of pain from maintaining his 
doctrine that Pam is not an evil. 451-1-1. 

Pain and Sickness, Shame and Reproach, 

Poverty antl Old Age, nay Death itself, con- 
sidering the shortness of their duration, and 
the advantage wc may reap from them, do not 
dcscr\'c the name of Evils. 556-2-4. 

The prospect more painful than the 

actual pressure. 719-2-2. 

Whether it be that all the evils which 

befall us are in some measure proportioned to 
our strength, or that every evil becomes more 
supportable by our being accustomed to it, 
I shall not determine. 798-1-1. 

Sources of. 

Irresolution in aim, and inconstancy in 

pursuit. Essay 162, /. 236. 

Fault-finding and calumny. Essay 594, 

/. 838. 
^—' Misdirected passion for distinction. 

Essay 224, /. 320. 
^■— Discussion of the. 846-2-2. 

r Indiscretion. More hurtful than ill- 
nature. 41-2-3. 

—— Power of the weakest and meanest to 
injure. 693-2-2. 

'— Opportunities of. See Temptation. 

Distribution of Good and Evil. 339-1 to 

2 ; 691-2-2. See also Mountain of Miseries. 

Essays 558—9, >. 796. 
Dual nature of man. See D. 

Apprehension of. See Fear. 

Tully. 

What duty, what praise, or what honour 
will he think worth enduring bodily pain for, 
who has persuaded himself that pain is the 
chief evil? Nay, to what ignominy, to what 
baseness will he not stoop to avoid pain, if he 
has determined it to be the chief evil ? 

Translation of Motto to Essay 312. 



EXE 

YMl{B)—€imttHued. 

Horace t 2 Od. xiii. 13. 

What each should fly, is seldom known ; 
Wc, unprovided, are undone. Translation 

of Motto to Essay 377. 
See also Intention ; Judgments ; Vice., 

Evil. Touch for the. 480-1-4. 
Evremont, Mons. St. 56-z-a ; ^i-r-i 

238-2-3 ; 307-1-S ; 509-2-1. 
Exafffferation. Essay 53S, /. 765. 
Bxaxnlnation, Self-. See%isx.Y. 
Examiner, Newspaper. 637-i-n. ; 794-2-3 
Example. I love to shelter myself under 
the examples of great men. 109-2-5. 

" When I employ myself upon a Paper 

of Morality, I generally consider how I may 
recommend the particular Virtue which I 
treat of, by the Precepts or Examples of the 
ancient Heathens ; bv that Means, if possible, 
to shame those who have greater Advantages 
of knowing their Duty, and therefore sreater 
Obligations to perform it, into a better Course 
of Life : Besides that many amcmg us are 
unreasonably disposed to give a fairer hearing 
to a Pagan Philosopher, than to a Christian 
Writer.'" 308-1-1. 

A silent example will always be more 

persuasive than the severity of lectures and 
admonitions. 434-2-2. 

" Next to those Examples which may be 

met with in Books, I veiy much approve 
Horace's Way of setting before Youth the 
Infamous or honourable Characters of their 
Contemporaries : That Poet tells us, this 
was the Method his Father made use of to 
incline him to any particular Virtue, or give 
him an Aversion to any particular Vice. If, 
says Horace, my Father advised me to live 
within Bounds, and be contented with the 
Fortune he should leave me ; Do not you see 
(says he) the miserable Condition of Burros, 
and the Son of Albus ? Let the Misfortunes 
of those two Wretches teach you to avoid 
Luxury and Extravagance. If he would 
inspire me with an Abhorrence to Debauchery, 
do not (says he) make your self like Sectanus, 
when you may be happy in the Enjoyment 
of lawful Pleasures. How scandalous (says 
he) is the Character of Trebonius, who was 
lately caught in Bed with another Man's 
Wife? To illustrate the Force of this 
Method, the Poet adds, That as a head- 
strong Patient, who will not at first follow his 
Physician's Prescriotions/grows orderly when 
he hears that his Neighbours die all about 
him ; so Youth is often frighted from Vice, by 
hearing the ill Report it brings upon othos. 

' 49i-i-<i. 
Misconduct of the rich. 171-2-5. 

Excess. Tereftce^ And. Act. x. Sc. 1. 

" I take it to be a principal rule of life not 
to be too much addicted to any one thing." 
Translation of Motto to Esugf 105. 

Exchangre. See London. 
Execution. At Newgate, 719-1-3 ; Smidi- 

field, 342-1-5 ; for Atheism, 567-1-9. 
Exercise. Of body. Its effect on the 

health, the mind and the teiqper. HnotoCi 



EXE 63^ 

riding, and athletic sports. Not to be for- 
gotten that man is a compound of soul and 
body. £ssay 11$, p. lys. 

The mind that lies fallow but a single 

day sprouts up in follies that are only to be 
killed by a constant and assiduous culture. 

19-1-1. 

Fuller's Treatise, 

nastica. i76-x-2n. 

— - '* Artis Gymnasticae 
Hieronymus M!ercurialis. 



FAC 



Medicina Gym- 



Sir W. Temple's Essay. 



apud antiquos.' 
i76-i-3n. 



283-i-n. 
An Oriental 



— ^ The most effectual physic, 
story. 282-1-. 

** Long exercise, my friend, inures the mind ; 

And what We once disliked we pleasing find." 

Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 447. 

See also^ Custom ; Habit ; Health (a 

quotation from Dryden). 

Sxeter. 236-2-4 ; 256-2-2 ; 452-2-6. 
IBxhibition of the Sleepingr Man. 

268-2. 
Szifltence. Thoughts on, in one of the 

papers on Infinitude. Essay 5^, /. 834. 
Exordium. A fine example in *' Paradise 

Lost," Book I. 43S-2-f. 
Expectations. Foolish reliance on. Story 

ofthree beauties. Essay 282, p. 404. 

Horace, i Od. iv. 15. 

'* Life's span forbids us to extend our cares. 
And stretch our hopes beyond our years." 
Trmnsiation of Motto to Essay 289. 

— — Put not your trust in patrons. 308-2-2. 
See also Anticipation ; Castles in the 
Air. 



Experience. As human life turns upon the 
same principles and passions in all ages, I 
thought it very proper to take minutes _ of 
what passed in that age for the instruction 
of this. 13S-1-1. 
— — The Modems fall short of the Ancients 
in all the Arts and Sciences which depend 
more upon Genius than Experience. 354- 1 -7. 

Expletives. Mannerisms in speech. 

544-1-4. 
Exports. Essay 6g, /». iti. 

Expressions. Instances, of possible in- 
terest, in the Spectator. 
See Phrases ; Words. 

Extravagance. Steele on its causes and 
results. Rules to avoid. Essay 114,/. 173. 

Has its seeds in the shame of want. 

174-2-2. 

Running through an estate. 319-1-1. 

In a wife. 444-2-2 to 3. 
See also Anticipation ; Bankruptcy ; 
Debt ; Expectations ; Thrift. 

Extremes. The avoidance of. 843-1-6. 
See also Excess. 

Eyes. Windows of the heart. 297-2-2. 
Of the mole. 184-2-2. 
Squinting. 544-2-2 ; 658-1-1. 
Design in Nature. 563-2-5 ; 773-1-2. 
Their power and use in oratory. 

770-2-1 to 2. 
Generally. Essays 250, /. 355 ; 252, 

/• 359- 
See also Sight ; Spectacles. 

Ezekiel. Grotius observed very much of 
Homer's spirit in him. 486-i-x. 



P. 



IPables. The first pieces of wit that appeared 
in the world. Jotham's fiible of the trees the 
oldest extant. Nathan's, The Poor Man and 
the Lamb. iEsop. Horace. Fables never 
flourished more than when Learning was at 
its height. Popularity of La Fontaine. 
Consideration ot the Iliad and Odyssey as 
All^orical ^ Fables. Examples in other 
works, ancient and modem. Prodicus. 
Fable of Addison's on the nature of pleasure 
and P^* Essay 183, /. 266. 
— — Fables of Poems. 426-1-1 ; 438-Z-9. 

■ Contention of some that it is immoral to 
present truth in the garb of fiction. 771-2-2. 

■ Conveyance of advice by. The Sultan, 
the Vizier, and the Owls. 728-2-6. 

. Sir Roger L'Estrahge's Book of Fables. 

42-z-n. 
— — Peironiut. 
•• By Fable's aid ungovcm'd fancy soars, 
Ana claims the ministry of heavenly powers." 
Translation of Motto to Essay 392. 

■ List of those given in the Spectator. 

— — Persian Glass Merchant ; Castles in the 
Air. 76X-2-1 to 4. 
•—' Jjto^ of water and the Pearl. 43Z-3-6. 



"FB^Aen— continued. 
— — Sultan, Vizier, and the Owls. 728-2-5 to 6 

Jupiter, the Countryman, and the 

Weather. 44-2-4. 
— — The boys and the frogs. 42-1-1. 
— — Traveller and the Grasshoppers. 519-1-3. 

Jotham's Fable of the Trees. 266-2-4. 

Poor man and the Lamb (Nathan's). 

266-2-4. 

The Mole and the Spectacles. 188-2-5106. 

— — Old Woman and the Looking-Glass. 

Anger. 64S-2-3. . . 

Luxury and Avsuice. 90-2-4 to 5, 

Pleasure and Pain. 267-2-4 to 6. 

— — Apollo and the Fault-finder. 419-1-3. 
See also AiAJBXXiRiKS ; Dreams ; Stories 
Visions. 

Faces. A man, they say, wears the picture 
of his mind in his countenance. 297-2-2. 

A good face is a letter of recommendation. 

316-2-4. 

" Some assert that man and wife grow in 

time to resemble one another. 851-2-5. 
— — Virgil, Eel. it. 17. 
** Trust not too much to an enchanting fajce«" 
Tfomlation qf Motto to Es&ory Vi. 



FAQ C4 

VsLoen—coHtiHuitf, 

Horace^ Ars. Poet. v. to3. 

"For nature forms and softens us within, 

And writes our fortune's changes in our 

face." — Translation of Motto to Essay 541. 

Effect of Anger on the features. Essay 



FAN 



57, /. 93t 
te devoid 



A "stark-naked face," i.e., one 

of paint 386-2-3. 
See also Beauty ; Complexion ; Eves ; 
Head; Painting; Patching; Phy- 
sicxinomy; Ugliness. 

FaoetiouB Man. An offender agunst 

society. 801 '2-7. 
Faculties, Hfuxnan. Their nature, ex- 
tent, and function. Essay 600, /. 844 : also^ 

846-z-a. 
See also Capacity ; Disposition ; Edu- 
cation ; Genius ; Talents. 

Faddy Tastes. Horace^ a Ep. u. 61. 

" What would you have me do, 

When out of twenty I can please not two? 
One likes the pheasant's wing, and one the 

leg; 
The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg ; 
Hard task to hit the palate of such guests." 
Papers Imitation of Motto to Essay 92. 

Faery Queene, Spenser's. Steele's 

laudatory notice. Essay 540, /. 767. 

Minor allusions. 267-1-2; 567-2-2. 

See also Spenser. 

Failure. The fear of it too often cripples 
great powers. 64-1-3,4. 

M isfortune another name for imprudence. 

Richelieu. 420-2-6. 

Fair v. Bro'wn Beauties. 411-2-2. 

Fairy Tales. Consideration in one of Addi- 
son's papers on the Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion, i^w/jy 4x9, /. 604. 

Perrault's collection. 437-2-n. 

Faith, lliat Faith is vain, and that Religion 

unprofitable^ which leads a man to persecute 
those who differ from him, and to torture and 
bum bodies in order to save souls. 270-1-3. 

Man's need of reliance on a Higher 

Power. See Religion (A). ^ 

Addison's paper on Faith and Works. 

Essay 459, /. 656. 

Means of strengthening and confirming. 

Essay 465, p. 665. 

Extract from Addison's Vision of the 

Balances. 

" I made the same observation upon Faith 
and Morality, for notwithstanding the latter 
outweighed the former separately, it received 
a thousand times more additional weight 
from its coni unction with the former, than 
what it had by itself." 665-2-1. 

Fall, the, of lilan. Su: Walter Raleigh 
on. 726-1-2. 

Fallen Women. See Courtesans ; Pro- 
stitutes ; Seduction ; Women (9). 

False NeiVS. Publication of. 72-i-n. 

Falsehood. Embellishers of facts. Essay 

521, ^. 741. 
•— Moralist's objection to the use of fiction. 



See also Liars ; Sincerity. 



771-2-2. 



FalataiK ao-a-a ; 79-3-4. 
Fame. The worst way in the world to attm 
it is to be too eager about it. xo-1-2. 

An ingredient towards happiness, to be re> 

ji;arded onlyin the second place. When valued 
in the first degree it is disappointing. 244-z-i. 

Virgil's description. 465-1-5. 

The desire and acquisition of it. (Addi- 
son.) i^jjoy 255, /. 364. 

Its Penalties ; anxieties, and detraction. 

^jxoy 256,/. 365. 

A natural passion. Nature's spur to 

worthy actions. 788-2-2. 

— — Horace, i Sat. vi. 23. 
Chain'd to her shining car, Fame draws 

along 
With equal whirl the great and vulgar 

throng. — Trofulation ^ Motto to Essay 

334. 

Pkadr. Epilog^, x, 2. 

The Athenians erected a large statue to 
iGsop, and placed him, though a slave, on a 
lasting pedestal, to show that the way to 
honour lies open indifferently to all. Trans- 
lation of Motto to Essay 107. 

Hesiod. 

Fame is an ill you may with ease obtain, 
A sad oppression^ to be borne with pain. 
•—Translation of Motto to Essay 256. 

- Horace, 2 Ep. i. 13. 

For those are hated who excel the rest, 
Although, when dead, they are belov^ and 
blest. — Translation of Motto to Essay 552. 

See also Admiration ; Calumny ; De- 
traction ; Glory ; Praise ; Reputa- 
tion. 

Family, The. ,The proper place for private 
women to shine in. 132-x-i. 

— ^ In all family affection we find protection 
granted and favours bestowed are greater 
motives to love and tenderness, than safety, 
benefits, or life received. 182-2-6. 

Disagreements and squabbling. 

6x1-1-2,3. 

Family pride. 621 -2-2. See also An- 
cestry. 

Family Records. x67-t,a ; 353-i-s ; 

859-2-2. See also Genealogy. 

— ^ Family^acobus. 68o-x-x. 

See also Childrsn ; Daughters ; 
Fathers ; Marriage ; Mothers ; 
Servants; Sons. 
Fancy. The daughter of Liberty. 733-a-i. 

Horace, 3 Od. tv. 5. 

-Does airy fancy cheat 



My mind well pleased widi the deceit? 
I seem to hear, I seem to move, 
And wander through the happy grove. 
Where smooth springs flow, and murm'ring 

breeze, 
Wantons through the vraving trees. — 
(Creech's translation of Motto to Essay 477.) 

See also Castles-in-the-Air ; Dreams ; 
Imagination. 

Fans. Drilling the Fan Brigade. J^^ 

Z03, /. xji 
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Fans — continued. 

Learning and exercising the art of hand- 
ling. 20O-2-2 ; 20I-I-I to 3. 

Prowess of Biddy Loveless. 284-1-3. 

Story of Procris and Cephalus painted 

on a fan. 751-1-3,4. 

Faranxona. See Pharamond. 

Faroe. Flora, or Hob in the Well. 716-2-n. 

Farmers. The happiest of men. 857-1,2. 

See also Gardens. 
Faranhar. Dramatist. 543-1 -n. 
FasnionCs). Prevailing taste does not 
always lend aid to the painter's art.— Slow 
travel of fashions from town to country. 
Essay 129, p. 194. 

— ^ Complaint of the country-people being 
misled into wearing things not in the mode. 

256-2-3 to 6. 

Parisian models. The Jointed Baby 

from Paris. Essay 277, p. 397. 

Will Sprightly contemplates some bold 

strokes. 461-2-8,9. 

In bodily carriage. Alexandrine bend 

of the neck. 54-2-2. 

In amusements. Breaking windows, 

beating the watch, &c. ^ 321-2-2. 

^ Husband's complaint of his wife's wor- 
ship of Fashion. ^44-2-2,3 



Men of &shion. 
Honeycomb. 
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Horace^ Ars Poetica^ v. j2. 

Fashion, sole arbiter of dress. 

— Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 478. 

Seneca^ 

As the world leads, we follow. 
—Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 524. 

The affectation of being gay and in 

fashion has very near eaten up our good sense 
and our religion. x4-a-i. 

A court can make fashion and duty walk 

together ; it can never, without the guilt of a 
court, happen, that it shall not be unfashion- 
able to do what is unlawful. 136-1-2. 

The most improper things we commit in 

the conduct of our lives, we are led into by 
the force of fashion. Instances might be 
given in which a prevailing custom makes us 
act against the rules of Nature, Law, and 
Common Sense. 105-2-1. 

There hath been a long endeavour to 

transform us into foreign manners and 
fashions, and to bring us to a servile imita- 
tion of none of the best of our neighbours in 
some of the worst of their qualities. 160-1-2. 
See also Custom ; Dress ; Mourning ; 
Singularity. 
Fastixijf. Every man should have his days 

of abstinence. 283-1-1. 
Fat People. Fat Men's Club. 17-1-6. 

Beauty measured by weight in Holland. 

54-2« 
Fate. ^ Desigp whate'er we will, 

lliere is a Fate which over-rules us still. 

2IO-X-6. 

Horace ^ i Od. w. 13. 

With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fate 
Knocks at the cottage and the palace gate : 
Life's span forbids thee to extend thy cares, 



And stretch thy hopes beyond thy years ; 
Night soon will seize, and you must quickly 

go, 
To storied ghosts, and Pluto's house below. 
— Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 26. 

Fate of books. 136-2-1 ; 538-2-2. 

Father Francis and Sister Con- 
stance. Story of. Essayxt^^p.'iy). 

Fathers. To reflect on the impressions their 
diildren are likely to form of them. 319-1-1. 

Imprudent severity towards sons. Essay 

496, /. 708. 
— *- Story of the Valentines. Essay 426f/.6i2> 

Letter of consolation on death of son, 

509-1-2. 
See also Children ; Daughters ; Fa- 
mily ; Filial ; Parents ; Sons. 
Faults. In Youth. Should be generously 
regarded. 590-1-3. 

Fault-finding. Fable of Apollo and the 

critic. 419-1-3. 
See also Censure ; Critics ; Detrac- 
tion ; Judgments. 

— ;- All great geniuses have faults mixed 
with their virtues, and resemble the flaming 
bush which has thorns amongst lights. 590-1-3. 

The most perfect man has vices enough 

to draw down punishments upon his head, 
and to justify Providence in regard to any 
miseries that may befal him. 779-2-7. 

Little blemishes in great works. 408-1. 

Horace^ 1 Sat. vi. 66 

Perfect beauties somewhere have a mole. 

Motto to Essay 297. 

Horace^ i Sat. Hi. 68. 

" There's none but has some fault, and he's 



the best. 

Most virtuous he, that's spotted with the 
least."— Creech. Motto to Essay 548. 

Horace ^ 1 Ep. xiv. 35. 

" Once to be wild is no such foul disgrace. 
But 'tis so still to run the frantic race." 

-"Creech. Motto to Essay 553. 

Horace. 1 Sat. Hi. 117. 

" Let rules oe fixed, that may our rage con- 
tain, 
And punish faults with a proportion'd pain. 
And do not flay him who deserves alone 
A whipping for the fault that he hath done." 
-Creech. Motto to Essay 564. 

" I have heard a Story of a good reli- 
gious Man, who, having been bred with the 
Milk of a Goat, was very modest in Publick 
by a careful Reflection he made on his 
Actions, but he frequently had an Hour in 
Secret, wherein he had his Frisks and Capers ; 
and if we had an Opportunity of examining 
the Retirement of the strictest Philosophers, 
no doubt but we should find perpetual Re- 
turns of those Passions they so artfully con- 
ceal from the Publick." 590-1 -i. 
See also Apologising ; Forgiveness ; 
Mercy; Merit; Perfection. 

Favours. See Benevolence; Genero- 
siTy ; Patrons. 

Fear.^ Proper intonation of voice for the ex- 
pression of. 770-1-1,2. 



, FEA 

Fear— con< J n ued. 

Vague apprehensions. Their cause and 

oure. Essay 615, p. 862 ; also 719-2-2,3. 

Fear of shame o'ermastering fear of 

death. :53i-i.6. 

Of death. £ssay i $2,/. 22 i;a/s0 44-2-2. 

Of failure. 64-1-3. 

Of want. 90-1-1 ; 174-1-4 ; 174-2-2. 

B y^he s^ ^wo passions [Hope and Fear] 

we reiaMfout*'"^! uito futurity, and bring up 
to otlMBpQfeE> thoughts objects that lie hid 
in the remotest tlepihs of Time. We suffer 
miser)', and enjoy happiness, before they are 
in being ; we can seu the sun and stars for- 
ward, or lose sight of them by wandering 
into those retired parts of Eternity, when 
the Heavens and Earth shall be no more. 

673-2-5. 

— — Story of a man upon whom fear had such 
an effect that his wig turned grey. 766-1-3. 
See also Anxiety ; Appkehension. 
Featliers. Worn in men's hats. 461-2-1. 
Features, The. See Face ; Physiognomy. 
Fecundity in animals. 881-1-5. 
Feeling, The Sense of. sgyr-2. 
Feelingrs (Instinctive) of the higher order. 

329-2-1. 
Feet) writing with the. 809-2-4. 

Felsted School, Essex. 441-i-n. 
Females. See Girls ; Daughters ; Wives ; 

Women ; Mothers. 
F^n^lon. 150-2-3 ; 491-2-5. 
FesteaUt Mons. A French surgeon. A 

story. Essay 368, p. 539. 
Fevers. Sydenham's Ireatise on. 43-2-3. 
Fickleness in a lover. 301-1-4. 
Fiction. 

Homer. 

Sometimes fair truth in fiction we disguise ; 
Sometimes present her naked to men's eyes. 
— Popes Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 183. 

Regarded by some as falsehood. 771-2-2. 

Man's need of it. 603-2-6 ; 604-1-1. 

Horace, A rs Poet. z'. 338. 

Fictions, to please, should wear the face of 

truth. — Translation of Motto to Essay 245. 
See also Fancy ; Imagination. 

Fiddle. Called a " kitt." 635-2-2. 
Fidelia. A model daughter. Essay 449, 

p. 642. 
Fidelity. In lovers. A story. Essay 164, 



62-2. 
See C. 



■Z^' 



/• 239. 

In negroes. 309-2-4. 

See also Constancy. 

Fieldingr's "Tryal." 
Figrhtingr. Cock-fights. 

Sea-fight. 510-1-3. 

Shadow-fighting. 176-1 

A street-fight. 291-2-5. 

See also Duels ; Pugilism. 

Filial Devotion. It is one of the greatest 
reflections upon Human Nature that parental 
instinct should be a stronger motive to love 
than filial gratitude ; . . . . yet so it happens, 
that for one cruel parent we meet with a 
thousand undutiful children. 275-1-6. 

Story of the Valentines. Essay 426, 

/. 613. 



GO FOO 

"EiiS^aX— continued. 

Biton and Clitobus. 692- i-i. 

Fidelia. Sketch of a model daughter 

Essay 449^^. 642. 

Fingrers, Extended. Gestures with. 

517-2-1 
Fire of liondon. 1 17-2-5 ; 132-2-n. ; 644-2-2 
Fire-office, The. 209-1-4- 
Fireworks. 864-1-2 ; 864-2-^. 
Fishes and Fisningr* Fishes generally. 

183-1-7 ; 304-2-n. 

Fishes (Particular) — 

Cockles. 184-1-3. 
Cuttle-fish. 681-2-4. 

iack. 1 66- 1 -2. 
fackereL 584-2-3. 
Oysters. 184-1-3. 
Perch. 1 66- 1 -2. 
Pilchards. 584-2-3. 
Salmon. 176-2-2. 
Shell-fish. 739-1-5. 

Fishing. 166-1-2,3 ; 185-2-4. 

Olphis the Fisherman. 325-2-1. 

The phrase "Neither Fish, nor Flesh; 

nor good Red-herring." 242-1-4. 

See also Billingsgate. 
Flanders. Lace. 414-2-2; 712-1-3. 

Mares. 11-2-2. 

Other allusions. 225-1-2 ; 263-1-1 to 3. 

Flatxnan, Thomas. Poet and Miniature 

painter. 757-2-n. 
Flattery. Persius, Sat. 4. 
No more to flattering crowds thine ear in 

cline, 
Eager to drink the praise which is not thine, 
— Translation of Motto to Essay 238, 

Figure of, in the Allegory of the Para- 
dise of Fools. 658-2-1,2. 

Generally. Essay 238, p. 339. 

FleetlVOOd, Bishop. Steele publishes the 

preface to the Bishop's " Four Sermons,' 
which had just been humt by order of the 
House of Commons. 559-2. 
Fletcher, John, Dramatist. Dryden'> 
comparison of him with Shakespeare. 210-1-1. 
A criticism of the " Humorous Lieu- 
tenant." 380-2-2. 

Other allusions. 343-2-n. ; 388-i-n. ; 

528-1 -n. 
Flirtation. In men. Women's complaint:! 
of. Essay 288,/. 413 ; also 554-2-4. 

In Women. See Coquets. 

Flitch of Bacon. The Whichenovre cus- 
tom. Essays 607-8, /. 853. 

FlofiTfiringr at Schools. Essays i57>>- 

229; 168, >. 244. 
Flowers. 651-2 ; 849-2-1 ; 833-1-3. 
Flurry. Phadr, Fcu>. V. 2. 

Out of breath to no purpose, and very busy 
about nothing. — Translation of Motto to 
Essay 108. 
Fontana, the Painter. 242-2-6. 
Fontenelle, Mons. de. 418-i-n. ; 739-i-n. ; 

818-2-2. 
Food. See the follo7ving Headings: — Adul- 
teration ; Appetite ; Chop-housb ; 
Coffee-houses; Cravings; Diarivs; 
Diet ; Dinners ; Fasting ; Longincs; 
Meals ; Temperance ; VauttudiM' 
akians : Vegetarianism. 
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372-2-5- 
character 



of 



Fools. Difierence between the wise man 
and the fool. 1 18-2-2 ; 322-2-3. 

Their power for mischief. 6^3-2-2. 

Vision of the Fools' Paradise. Essay 

460, p. 657. 

April Fools. See April. 

Football. 2^5-2-2 ; 621-1-4. 
Footxnan, The Axnorous. 
Fops. I'he affectation of the 

being an agreeable lAan is what constitutes a 
fop. 401-2-3. 

Elderly fops. 432-1-4. 

Foreigrn Affairs. Englishmen's curiosity 
in regard to. Essay 452, p. 647. 

Foreign Manners and Fashions. 

English nation corrupted with. 160-1-2. 

Foreigrn Idioms. Adoption by great 
writers. 400-1-6. 

Foreigrn Pnrases. Introduction into the 
English languase. Essay 165, /. 241. 

Foreign music. Oustmg the English. 

33-2-2. 

Foreig^ners. Presence at the Royal Ex- 
change. 1 1 2-2-2. 

Their loquacity. 218-2-2. 

Immigration of, deplored. 289-2-4. 

English contempt for. 621-1-3. 

Meritorious men among them to be en- 
couraged. 324-2-3. 

Forestry. ^^^ Trees. 
Forgriveness. Power to revenge and spirit 
to forgive. Essay 355, /. 518. 

No man but has something in his own 

life to be pardoned. 246-2-6. 

Generally ; a story of Eginhart and 

Imma. Essay 181,/. 264. 

" In this Case I may use the Saying of 

an eminent Wit, who, upon some great Mens 
pressing him to forgive his Daughter who 
liad married against his Consent, told them he 
could refuse nothing to their Instances, but 
that he would have them remember there 
was Difference between Giving and Ear- 
giving" 275-1-5. 

Hee also Mbrcy. 

Forster, Sir Stephen. Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. 132-i-n. 

Fortunate, The. The man who is always 
fortunate cannot easily have much reverence 
for virtue. Translation of Motto to Essay 

294. 

Fortune. Defined as that which is wrought 
by the unseen hand of the Disposer of all 
things. 450-^-5' 

"All Superiority and Praieminence that one 

Man can have over another, may be reJuced 
to the Notion of Quality, which, considered 
at large, is either that of Fortune, Body, or 
Mind. The first is that which consists in 
liirth. Title or Riches, and is th« most 
foreign to our Natures, and what we can 
the least call our own of any of the three 
Kinds of Quality. In relation, to the Body, 
<Juality arises from Health, Strength, or 
Beauty, which are nearer to us, and more a 
J'art of our selves than the former. Quality, 
zs it regards the Mind, has its Rise from 
Knowledge or Virtue ; and is that which is 
more essential to us, and more intimately 
nnhed wUh us than either of the other two. 



"The Quality of Fortune, tho' a_Man has 
less Reason to value himself upon it than on 
that of the Body or Mind, is however the 
kind of Quality which makes the most shin- 
ing Figure in the Eye of the World." 

3i4-'-4- 
.S"^^/i/f<7ExpECTATioNs; Riches; Success. 

Fortune-Hunters. A play of that name. 

^ 38-2-2. 
^^^ «/je> Heiresses. ^^ 

Fortune-Telling:. Sir Roger and the 
Gipsy. Essay 130,/. 195. 

EnniuSt 

"^ ** Augurs and soothsayers, astrologers, 
Diviners, and interpreters of dreams, 
I ne'er consult, and heartily despise : 
Vain their pretence to more than human 
' skill : 

For gain, imaginary schemes they draw ; 
Wand'rers themselves, they guide another's 

steps ; 
And for poor sixpence promise countless 

wealth. 
Let them, if theyjExpect to be believed, 
Deduct the sixpence and bestow the rest." 

— Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 505. 

Minor allusions. 277-2-3 ; 470-1-11 ; 

680-1-1 ; 798-2-3. 
See also Pkediction. 
Foxes and Foxhunting:. Sir Roger's 
exploits. 175-2-3 ; 176-2-2. 

Foxhounds. 176-2-n. 

U.se of Gins. 473-1-2. 

"Tory Fox-Hunters." 191-1-3. 

Hunting Talk. Essay 474, p. 678. 

A rural Andromache. Her language. 

93-I-4' 
France. Its influence on Europe a bad one. 
Essay 139. 

Institution of a Political Academy. See 

Academy. 

Leader of Europe in Fine Breedinpf. 

684-2-2. 

Renowned for fine printing. 538-2-4. 

Freedom of conversation in. 203-1-1. 

Factions of the League. 190-1-3. 

Coarseness of language in the higher 

classes. 181-2-3. 

Practice of duelling. See Duels. 

Its painters criticised. 790-1; 134-1-2. 

Insincerity in international relations. 

440-2-5. 

The French. 

** A merry nation." 50-2-2. 

" A ludicrous nation." 75-2. 

" A fantastic nation." 27-2-1. 

" A gay airy people." 50-1-4. 

" Enemies of the English." 679-2-2. 

Their good breeding. 286-2-1. 

Their assurance. 161-2-2; 625-1-2. 

Their vivacity and levity. 625-1-2. 

Their talkativeness. 794-1-5. 

Facial expression. 32-1-1. 

False notions of honour. 155-2-5. 

The women. 75-2 ; 308-1-3. 

A naval encounter witn. 510-1-3. 

I'heir music. 50-1-4. 

Wines. 71-2-1 ; 63i-i-a. 

Fashions vn drc&&, ^ce V ksu\ov>s. 
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France — continued. 
The Court. 647-2-4. 

Diplomatic dispute through quarrel be- 
tween the servants of amba<u>adors. Essay ^Zi. 

Its delightful Autumn. 571-1-3. 

(wardens in. 598-1-2. 

French disease. 635-1-2. 

The Camisars, or French Prophets. 

234-2-n. 

French Protestints. 478-2-1 ; 843-2-1. 

French refugees in England. 584-1-4. 

French servant-maids in England. 

430-1-1. 

The Drama. 

Tra|jedies always followed by a light 

piece. 498-1-5. 
Opera. Audience sings with per- 
formers. 50-1-4. 
I^udicrous in costumes. 50-2-1. 
Good taste in not crowding the stage. 

70-2-4. 
Representation of violent death 

avoided. 74-1. 
Colley Gibber's adaptation of the Cid. 

776-2-1. 
Dramatists mentioned. See List of 
Persons^ infra. [445-1-2. 
Dances. 109-2-2; 110-1-2 ; 218-1-3; 

Language. 

Reflects the character of the people. 

202-1-6. 
lyikened to an aspen leaf. . 651-2-3. 
Infects the English language. Essay 

165. 

Literature. ' , 

Decay of wit and learning. 98-2-3. 
Influence on English Literature. 

362-2-n. 
French romances popular in England. 

62-in. 
The Academy. 439-2-3. 
Hymn of Des barreaux quoted and 

praised, t^o-i-^. 
French crictics. 102-1-4 ; 363-i-n. ; 

418-i-n. 
Writers mentioned. See List of Per- 
sons, infra. 

Stories of 

A French soldier. 224-x-i. 
A French heroine. 539-1-3. 
A French renegado. 286-2-5. 
A naval encounter. 510-1-3. 

"One Englishman could beat three 

French." 55B-2-2. 

Places vientioncd in the Sjf>ectnior or in 

the Xotes. 
Blois. 153-2-6. 
Hretagne. i54-2-2n. 
Gaen. 103- x-n. ; 362-2-n. 
Galais. 510-2-1. 
Gambray. 150-2-3 ; 491-2-5. 
G.'irlat. i83-2-n. 
Gastres. 4i8-i-n. 
Guizeau. 154-i-n. 
Douay. 682-1-1. 
Marli. 647-2-4. 
Paris. See P. 
Port Royal. 801 -1-3. 
Puylaurens. 183-2-n. 



France — continued, 

Rennes. 154-2-n. 
St. Quentin. 324-2-n. 
Saumur. 4i8-i-n. 
Toulouse. 183-2-n. ; 307-1 -n. 
Tours. 418-i-n, 

French Men and Women mentioned. 

Balzac. 518-2-4. 
Barreaux, Des. 730-2-5,6. 
Boileau. See B. 
Bossu. See B. 
Bouhours. 102-1-4. 
Brancas, de. 125-i-n. 
Bruyfere, i25-i-2n. 
Calpren^e. i23-i-n. 
Camisars. 234-2-4n. 
Cond^, Prince du. 138-1-2 ; 224-i-n 
Conecte. i54-2-2n. 
Cornell le. See G. 
Dacier. See D. 
D'AmboLse. 669-1 -5n. 
D'Argentr^. 154-2-2. 
Dauphin, The. 557-2-1 *, 559-1-5' 
Des Barreaux. 730-2-5,6. 
-De.scartes. 418-1-n. 
Eucrate. See E. [496-1 

Eugene, Prince. 386-2-3n. ; 387-?- 
Evremont, St. See E. 
Fayette, Mdlle. de la. 103-in. 
F6nelon. 150-2-3 ; 491-2-5. 
' Festeau. Essay 368, p. 539. 
Flourilles, Ghev. de. 224-x-n. 
Fontaine, La. 267-x-i. 
Fontenelle, de. -418-i-n. ; 739-i-r 

8x8-2 
Francis I. 788-1-1. 
Freart. 599-2-3. 
Galland. 76i-2-3n. 
Gombaud. 99-1-2. 
Henry IV. 694- x -2. 
La Fontaine. 267-x-x. 
Le Gonte. 275-2-3. 
Ligoru 20-2-4. 
Louis XIII. 776- x-5. 
Louis XIV. See L. 
Maintenon. 30-2-2 ; 439-2-4. 
Malebranche. 62-2 ; i48-2-5n. 
Mazarin. 40-2-3. 
Menage. 99-1 ; 99-i-n. ; 535-2-2. 
Mesnager. Essay 481, /. 688. 
Moli^re. X14-1-1 ; 137-X-4. 
Montaigne. See M. 
Montpensier, Mdlle. de. xo3-x-n. 
Motteux. 370-i-n. ; 414-2-n. ; 784-2 
Paradin. 154-1-3. 
Pascal. 177-2-3 ; X78-i-n. ; 764-1-3. 
Perrault. 4ox-x-2n. ; 437-2- in. 
Pharamond. See P. 
Pottiere. 5x0-1-3. 
Pr^cieus^. 103-i-n. 
Quillet. 4x-x-in. 
Racine. See R. 
Rapin. See R. 
Richelieu. 420-2-5 ; 439-2-3. 
St. Evrerriont. See E. 
Sarasin. 99-X-7 ; 99-2-n. 
Scud^ri. 288-x-n. 
Segrais, R. de. 103-1-20. 
Valine. 730-2-5,6. 
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France — continued. 

Vertot. 510-i-in. 

Villacerfe. Essay 368, /. 539. 

Villars. 554-z-n. 
Francliaxi) Mr. Writer of Essay 520, /. 740. 
FranciB, Father, and Sister Constance. 

Essay 164, p. 239. 
Francis I., King of France. 788-1-1. 
Frank-Bank. See Free-Bench. 
Fraternity developed by common calamity. 

50-2-4. 
Freart, Monsieur. Work on Architecture. 

599-2-3- 
Free-Benoli, Custom of. 862-1-7, and 

Essay 623. 

Freedom in Conduct. Essay 198. 
Freeport, Sir Andrew. Introduced to the 
public. 6-2-2. 

His advice to the Spectator. 57r2-2. 

A straightforward trader. 133-1-2. 

Inclined to the moneyed interest. 

X91-1-4. 

"Cock of the Club" in Spectator's 

absence. 197-2-2. 

His discussion with Sir' Roger. Essay 

His views on Political Economy. Essay 

232. 

His opinions make Sir Roger uneasy. 

387-2-3. 

Produces a citizen's diary. 458-2-3. 

Hears of Sir Roger's death. 736-1-3. 

His retirement. Essay 549. 

Freethinkers. 335-2-2 ; 682-1-1 ; 844-1-1 ; 

884-2-2. 
See. also Atheism. 
Free-trade. See Trade. 
Frenzy. Pedigree of. SQ-i-S* 
Fribblers, The. Name given to male flirts. 

414-1-2. 
Friday, Good. Steele's thoughts on. 

Friends and Friendship. "But the 

Mind never unbends itself so agreeably as in 
the Conversation of a well chosen Friend. 
There is indeed no Blessing of Life that is 
any way comparable to the Enjoyment of a 
discreet and virtuous Friend. It eases and 
unloads the Mind, clears and improves 
the Understanding, engenders Thoughts and 
Knowledge, animates Virtue and good Reso- 
lution, sooths and allays the Passions, and 
finds Employment for most of the vacant 
Hours of Life. " 1 48 - 1 -3. 

From Addison s Hymn. 

l*hy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made my cup run o'er, 
And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my store. 648-1-12. 

* Spencer speaks of each kind of Love 

with great Justice, and attributes the highest 
Praise to Friendship ; and indeed there is no 
disputing that Point, but by making that 
Fnendship take Place between two married 
Persons. 

Hard is the Doubt, and diMcuH to deem^ 
When aU three kituU of Love together 
mueti 
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And to dispart the Heart with Poaver 

extreme^ 
Whether shall weigh the Ballance do7vn ; to 

witf 
The dear Affection unto Kindred sweety 
Or raging Fire of Love to IVotnenkind, 
Or Zeal of Friends combirid by Virtues 

meet. 
But\ of them ally the Batid of virtuous 

Mind 
Methinks the gentle Heart should most 

assured bind. 
For natural Affection soon doth cease^ 
A fid quenched is with Cupids greater 

Flatne; 
But faithful Friendship doth them both 

suppress^ 
And them with mastering Discipline does 

tame^ 
Through Thoughts aspiring to eternal 

Fame. 
For as the Soul doth rule the Earthly 

MasSy 
And all tl^e Service of the Body frame ; 
So Love of Soul doth Love of Body pass, 
No Jess than perfect Gold surtnounts the 

meanest Brass." 701-2-1. 

What, said Pisistratus, shall we do to 

those who are our enemies, if we do thus to 
those who are our friends ? 751-1-1. 

Hor. I Satire^ v. 44. 

The greatest blessing is a pleasant friend. 

— Translation of Motto to Essay 100. 

— =- Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 434. 
"Wise were the kings who never chose a 

friend, 
Till with full cups they had unmask'd his 

soul, 
And seen the bottom of his deepest thoughts." 

Roscommon. 
— Translation of Motto to Essay 569. 

Friendship generally. Essays 68, 76, 385. 

Also 402-1-2. 

Behaviour to Friends. 322-2-4. 

Types of friends who fail not in time of 

adversity. ^29-2-1 ; 654-1-1. 

Story ofa treacherous friend. 286-2-5. 

A perfidious friend. 582-2-3. 

Failure in time of trouble. 617-1-2. 

A mercurial friend. 281-2. 

School friendships. A story. 452-2-3. 

A pretty friendship. 151 -1-3. 

Steele and Addison's friendship. 789-1-2. 

Rivals in love. A tragical story. 

310-1-2. 

How lightly regarded by some. 224-1-2. 

Friends (Quakers). See Quakers. 
Fringre-Q-Iove Club. 51-1-2. 
Frolics, Foolish. 525-11. 
Frugrality. 165-1-4. Also Essay so^, p. -j-^^. 

See also Extravagance ; Thrift. 
Fruits. Apples. 113-1-4. 
Apricots. 1 1 3- 1 -4 ; 650-1-3. 

Cherries. 113-1-4; 473-2-3. 

Melons. 113-1-4; 650-1-3. 

Oranges. See O. 

Peaches. 113-1-4. 

Plums. 113-1-^. 

Sloes. iivi-V 
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LL^-pan Musio. 8io-i-i. 
er S Book of English Worthies. ^18-1-2. 

Medicina Gymnastica. 176-1-2. 

'FllXieral oration, A. 132-1-1. 

Sermon, A. 755-2-5. 

Fussiness. Pfuxdr. Fable, v. 1. 

Out of breath to no purpose, and very 

busy about nothing. 

Translation of Motto to Essay loS. 



) PEN 

Future, The. The Passions of Hope and 
Fear. Essay 471, p. 673. 

Knowledge of, undesirable. 15-2-4- 

Knowledge of Man's passion for. Essay 

604, >. 849. 

See also Hereafter; Eternity; Im- 
mortality; Infinitude; Predic- 
tion; Heaven; Hell. 



Piquet (Pickette). 286-1-7 

Question and Commands. 



Quoits. 92-2-1. 
Shuttlecock. 166-2-1. 
Stool-ball. 1 16-2-2. 
Taw. 534-1-4. 
Tennis. 606-2-3. 
Trente-et-un. 349-1-1 
Trick-Track. 572-2-2. 



711-2-4 
718-1-2 



G. 

Gain. See Avarice ; Misers ; Money. 1 

Galland, Mons. Translator of the Arabian ' 

Nights. 76i-2-3n. ' 

Gallantry and Gallants. A picture of. 1 

696-1. 1 

Favourites with women. Essay 156, 

>. 228. 

Letter from a " woman's man." 232-1-2. 

Autobiography of a gallant. Essay 154, 

p. 225. 
See also Flirtation; Honeycomb; Im- 
morality ; Seduction. 
Gambling*. At White's. 141-i-n. 

Women gamblers. 208-2-? ; 423-2-1. 

Backgammon. 378-1-1. 

Petty folly of it. 147-2-5. 

See also Betting ; Wagers. 

Game Act. 6-1-1. 185-2-2. 
Games. English country-games. Essay 

161. 

Indoor games. 718-1-2 ; 349-1-1. 

Roman and Grecian. 236-1-5. 

Archer>'. 236-1-5. 

Backgammon. See B. 

J?illiards. 89-1-2. 

Blindman's Buff". 349-1-1 ; 650-1-3. 

I'owls. 89-1-2; 166-1-2; 191-2-2. 

lioxing. 623-1-3; 236-1-5; 176-1-3. 

Jirag. 445-1-2. 

Cards. See Cards. 

Chess. 606-2-3. 

Chuckfarthing. 667-1-3. 

Coits. 92-2-1. 

Crambo. 104-2-1 ; 718-1-2. 

Cross-purposes. 7x8-1-2. 

Cudgels. See Cudgel-Players. 

Foot-ball. 235-2-2; 621-1-4. 

Hot-Cockles. 349-1- 1. 

I.anterloo. 349-1-1. 

Ombre (Ombrct). 162-2-1 ; 623-1-3. 

Parson has lost his cloak. 386-1-5. 

623-1-3 ; 
750-2-1. 



GrSLlXies— continued. 

Whisk (Whist). 118-1-4 ; 349-1-1. 

Wrestling. See W. 

See also Amusements ; Exercise ; 
Sports. 
Gaper, The. 79-1-1. 86-2-4. 
Gurdeningr and Gardens. The British 
climate. 1x3-1-4. 

Landscape Gardening. Essay, 414- 

Also 63-1-1. 

Praise of. Essays 583 and 627. 

Delights of. 611-2-2. 857-1-3 ; and 

Essay 627. 

Market-gardens round London. 650-1-2. 

Chinese, French, and Italian Gardens. 

598-1-2,3. 

Generally. Essay ^^77. 

Garth, Sir Samuel. Poet and Physician. 

3S4-2-i>. ; 392-i-n. 
Genealogry. 293-1-9. 

Of Humour. Essay 35, p. 58. 

See also Ancestry. 

General condemnations. Censure of. 

621-1-3. 
General, a wise. 709-1. 
Generosity. Hor. 4 Od. ix. 47. 
" Who spend their treasure freely, as 'twas 

given 
By the large bounty of indulgent Heaven : 
Who in a.nxt unalterable state 

Smile at the doubtful tide of fate. 
And scorn alike her friendship and her hate: 
Who poison less thaii falsehood fear, 
Loath to purchase life so dear ; 
But kindly for their friend embrace cold 

death, 
And seal their country's love with their de- 
parting breath.' — Stepney. 

Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 625. 

Its impression on the mind of observers. 

329-2-1 ; 347-1-1. 

Its redeeming character. 347-1^1. 

Towards dependants. 165-1-5. 

Among authors. 360-2-2. 

A boy's generous action and its sequel. 

452-2-3. 

A generous merchant. 353-1-3. 

A generous brother. 353-1-1. 

Other types. Essay s^^. yl /j^ 342-2-4 ; 

377-2-1 ; 668-2-3. 

Generally. Essays 248, /. 352 ; and 346, 

p. 505* Also 777-2. 
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Genius. 

Tully. 

No man was ever great without some degree 
of inspiration. — Translation of Motto to 
Essay 146. 

Genius without heart is of less worth 

than heart without genius. 773-2-3. 

More frequent in the early than in the 

later ages of the world, when experience 
comes more into play. 354-1-7. • 

Its nature and force to be carefully con- 
sidered by its possessor. 454-2-5. 

Works 01 Genius compared with those 

wrought by Rule. 837-1-3. • 

Its pnvilege in Poetry. 406-2-7. 

Generally. Essay 160, p. 234. 

Geniuses. Do not always have the oppor- 
tunity of showing their power. 515-2-3. 

The greatest never make a sign, and die 

unknown. 856-2-3. [788-1-2. 

— — Many a one idle for want of cultivation. 

The greatest have commonly the 

strongest affections and passions. 590-1-3. 

Seldom arise singly. They appear in a 

body at certain periods of time. 59I-2-2. 

Milton considered by Dennis to be one 

of the greatest and most daring. 392-z-n. 

Bacon one of the greatest of any country. 

787-2-3. 

Atterbury one of the greatest of his age. 

640-1-1. 
See also Bent. 
Gentility, shabby. 402-2-3. 
Gentleman, The. His lan^age. 147-1-2. 
— — Sir Roger so characterises an old and 
worthy servant who had worn his livery. 

165-2-3. 

" People who would rather see their sons 

starve like gentlemen than that they should 
thrive in trade." 166-2-4. 

" He left the estate with a debt of 

^ 10,000 upon it, but he was the finest gentle- 
man in the world." 168- i-i. 

— — A servant's judgment on his master. 
*' He had been a good gentleman to him, and 
made him drunk twice in one day, over and 
above what they had bargained for." 335-2-2. 

Civility not beneath the character of. 

« 1- . K 337-2-3. 

Behaviour to women. A story. 759-1. 

The poor gentleman. 402-2-3. 

Enghsh country-gentlemen satirised. 

133-1-2 ; 268-2-6. 
— — G)untry-gentlemen jealous pf the 
polished town-men. 343-1-2. 

Women's low ideal of the Fine Gentle- 
man. 145-1-2; 193-2-4; 122-1-5. 

— ^ Fine Gentleman of Dramatists. 107- 1-2 ; 

639-1-2. 
— — What constitutes a Gentleman. Essay 

7Syp' 121. 
Gentry, The. Generally in debt. 133-1-2. 
GeOirrapliy. Rowley's' proposal for a pair 
ofnewelobes. 785-1-3. 

- *• 1 lie Compleat Geography." /. 902. 
Georffe I. Essay 620, p. 867. 

Georges' Club. 17-2-4. 

Its art characterised by stupidity. 

I34-I-3- 
Blonthonesthumourof thepeople. 202-2-1. 



Germany— c<7«^/«w</. 

Its critics. 382-2rn. 3S3-i-n. 

Its scholars' work on laborious nothing*. 

315-2-5 ; 98-2-2. 

Its language compared with others. 

651-2-3. 

Its language reflects the character of the 

people. 202-2-1. 

Story of the Valentines. Essay 426, 

p. 613. 

Proverbial for its bad inns. 203-1-1. 

Jesters in the retinues of the Courts. 

78-2-3. 
John Scheffcr. Essays 366, /. 536 ; 406, 

/. 587. 

M. Freher. A writer. 265-i-in. 

Gottsched. A critic. _ 382-2-n. 

Gesture. Emplo^^ment in oratory and de* 
clamation. Essays 407, p. 588 ; 541, /. 769. 

The true art in this case is to make tne 

mind and body improve together, and if pos- 
sible, to make gesture follow thought, and 
not let thought be employed upon gesture. 

109-1-2. 
Ghosts. The children of the Spectator's 
landlady terrify one another with stories 
until they are ^1 huddled together round the 
fire ^and startle at a trifle. Effect of such 
tales on children. 22-2-2. 

Plato on Ghosts in Burial-grounds. 

143-1-3. 
— — Generally. Essays 110, p. 168 ; 419, 

/. 604. 

Stage-ghosts. 73-1-5. 

Giants. Alexander the Great's device to 
deceive posterity in regard to the size of his 
soldiers. 192-2-3. 

Gifts of a Benefactor. 777-2. 

Of Providence. Generally equal. 365-1-1. 

Giffgrlingr girls and women. 2 19- 1-4 ; 

232-1-1 ; 84^-1-2. 
Gildon, Charles. His criticism of Addison's 

^pers on Milton. 382-2-n. 
Gipsies. Essay 130, /. 195. 
Girls. Autobiographical account of a strange 
girl. 620-1-3. 

——Shop-girls and Barmaids. Men's be- 
haviour to. Essay 155, p. 227. 

Story of three girls who on the strength 

of expectations of a great inheritance gave 
themselves the airs of haughty beauties. 

Essay 282, p. 404. 
Dangers to which they are exposed. 

Essay 182^ p. 265. 
A story of a temptation and a triumph. 

Essay vj Sip. 5A^. 

Epitaph on the death of a girL 766-2-3. 

Education in the tribe of Amazons. 623-1-1. 

Dancing. ^ Essay 466, /. 666. 

Love affair of child of 13. Spectator 

advises. Essay 625, p. 871. 

A romp. 667-1-3. 

See also Beauties ; Daughters ; Gig- 
GLEKS ; Swingers ; Women. 
Gladiators. A fight at Hockley-in-the- 

Hole. Essay 436, /. 625. 
Gladness. See Cheekkulness. 
Glances, Language of. Essay 252, p. 359. 
Glapliyra's Dream. Reproach arvd 
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Glasgrow (spelt Glascow). Letter from. 

Essay 524, /. 745. 

Alexander Dunlop, Professor of Greek. 

. 745-2-n. 
G-lass. Manufacture of. 725-1-3 ; 902-2; 

118-1-3. 

** Poet upon Glass.** -^15-2-6. 

Fable of the Persian Glass Merchant. 

761-2-3. 

Perspective glasses for starers. 356-1-2. 

Looking-glasses. See L. 

Olobes (Geographical and Astronomical), 

Rowley's proposal. 785-1-3. 
G-looxn, in Disposition. 563-2-1. See also 

Melancholy. _ 

Gloomy Saints. Essay^ 494, A 705. 

Glory. ' * The shadow of virtue. ' 207- 1-3. 

Love and pursuit of ; and generally. 

Essay 139, ^. 206. 

Of secondary importance to Happmess. 

244-1-1. 
A species of Fame. 3i3-i-3. 

Surprise at the number of candidates for. 

^66-2-4. 

"True glory takes root, and even 

spreads ; all false pretences, like flowers, fall 
to the ground ; nor can any counterfeit last 
long." — Tully. Motto to Essay 139. 

See also Ambition ; Distinction ; 
Fame ; Greatness. 
0-loupester, Duke of. Fleetwood's sermon 

on his death. 559-2-n. 
Glouoestersllire, Taking the cudgels for. 

716-2-2. 
Gloves. Silver-fringed. 449-1-3. Other 
fringe. _ 29-1-1 ; 288-1-1. 

Fringe-glove Club. 51-1-2. 

Oluttony. In a woman. 302-1-3. 

Competition in. 501-2-4. 

See also Temperance. 

God. Existence of. Essays \20^ p. \%2 \ \2\^ 
P- 183; 543. A 772.. 

Argument against Chance. Essay 543, 

P' 772- 

His nature and works. Essays 531, 

P' 754 ; 635, A 883. 

Man's need of. Essay 441,/. 631 ; also 

421-2-2. 
— ;- Wretched those not in communion with 
Him. Essay e,ji, p. Zxo. 

In Him alone may men find highest 

happi ness. 596- 1-4. 

Pleasures of meditation on. 572-1-1. 

Reliance on Him a source of cheerful- 
ness. 557-1-2. 

His Omnipresence and omniscience. 

Essay 565, /. 804. 

Gratitude due to. Essay 453, p. 648 ; 

846-1-1. 

Eternity, arguments on. Essay igo^p.Z^A' 

The Existence of Heaven. Essay 580, 

/. 822. 

Infinite space His sensorium. 804-1-4. 

Irreverent use of His name. 755-2-4. 

■ The existence of Evil. 564-2-3. 

Critics of His work. A story. 339-1. 

The only Being capable of justly judging 

men. Essay 257^ p. 367. , 

Plato's description : Truth is His body, 

and Light His shadow. 722-1-2. 
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God — continued. 

The world a transcript of His idfeas. 

Aristotle. 242-2-2. 

Hiscentre everywhere, His circumference 

nowhere. 805-1-3. 
ITie enjoyment of Him man's ultimate 

end. 884-2-2. 



Addison's Hymn " The Lord ray Pas- 
ture." 632-2-2. 

Addison's Hymn "When all thy mer- 
cies." 6^9-x. 

Addison's Hymn " How are thy ser- 
vants blest.'* 700-1. 

Man's relationship with. 170-2-4. 

Hot. I Od. xii. 15. 

** Who guides below, and rules above, 
The great Disposer, and the mighty King : 
Than he none greater, like him none 
That can be, is, or was ; 
Supreme he sinely fills the throne." — Creech. 
Translation of Motto to Essay 531. 

Vir. Georg. iv. 221. 

" For God the whole created mass inspires, 
Through heaven and earth, and ocean's 

depths : he throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he 
goes. '* — Dry den. 

Translation of Motto to Essay 565. 
See also Atheism ; Religion. 
Gold. An argument from the Mint. 342-2-2. 
Good) The. Need of knowing what is the 
Chief Good. 299- 1-4. 

Fame a Good foreign to our Nature. 

367-1-1. 

Weighing objects of desire. An allegory. 

Essay 463, /. 662. 

The Good and Evil in Man's nature. A 

story. Essay 564, p. 803. 

Judgment of intentions and actions. 

Essay 213,/. 306. 

What is good ? 299-2-2. 

•■^— Discussion on the designation of Riches 
as a good. 405-1-^. 

Affinity with the Beautiful. 668-i-i. 

Distribution of Good and Evil. 339-1 ; 

691-2-2 ; 796-2. 
•■^— Imaginary or delusive Good. 366-2-5. 

See also Aim ; Desirable. 
Good Breedingr* See Breeding. 
Good Friday. Essay 356, p. 519. 
Good Hiunour. Essay \oq^ p. xKfi. Also 

434-1-1. 
Good Looks. See Appearance ; Beauty ; 
Handsome. 

Good-Nature. Meaning of the expression. 

747-2-3. 
Better alone than Beauty without it. 

442-1-3. 

A necessary part of Virtue. 347-1-2. 

Carried to the point ©f weakness. Jade 

Truepenny. 132-1-2. 

Generally. £ssaySjx6g,p. 246 ; 177,/. 258. 

Good Sense. The son of Truth, and father 
of Wit. 59-1. 

Good-w^ill. 6'^<rDisposiTiON; Good-Nature. 

Goodivin, Dr. Thomas. An Independent 
minister, appointed by Cromwell President 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. 705>2-8. 
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Qood^wiXL. An Ipswich sailor. Story of his 
encounter with a French Privateer, 510-1-3. 
Ooose. A remarkable. 550-1-2. 
Gorgron, Giles. Winner in a grinning match. 

253-2-2. 
Gossips. A type. Mrs. Fiddle-faddle. 

3S1-2-6' 

A male specimen. 448-2-4. 

G-otllic, The. In Art, barbarous and mean. 

102-2-1 ; 104-1-1 ; 500-2-2. 

In literature, petty and contemptible. 

103-1-2 ; 121-2-3 ; 591-2-4. 
Ooilt) The. An old coxcomb pays for the 
vanity he displays in presenting himself to 
company in a fashionable pair 01 shoes. 

80-2-2. 

The Galley-slave, in the exchange of 

miseries, throws down his chains and^ takes 
up the Gout, but is not pleased with his bar- 
gain. 797-2-4. 

The pain may be assuaged by relieving 

the necessitous and afflicted. 674-2-4. 
^ Answer to a quack on his offering an in- 
fallible remedy. 812-2-3. 

Dr. Hammond, when in agony with the 

gout, thanks God he has not the stone. 

816-2-1. 
A sufferer is assured by a highly- 
educated niece that Pain has no real^ exist- 
ence, but is a phantom of the imagination. 

346-i-x. 
Govemxnent. Form of. Essay 287, 

p. 412. 
Bishop Hoadly's book on Civil Govern- 
ment. 902-1. 
Governor of a Colony. His stratagem. 

704-2-1. 
Grace of manner. 2i3-i-4. 419-2. 

Tibul. 4 Eleg. it. 8. 

Whate'er she does, where'er her steps she 

bends, 
Grace on each action silently attends. 

— Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 292. 

Grace at Meals. 656-1-1. 
Gracian. See Gratian. 
Grammar. The petition of Who and 
Which. 126 2-5. 
The remonstrance of That. 129-2. 

'* You was," 747-1-1. 

— — Lilly's Latin Grammar. 317-1-2; 330-1-1 ; 

378-1-3 ; 438-2-3. 
Grandeur, Love of. See Distinction. 
Grant) Dr. An advertising oculist. 676-1-4; 

778-1-2. 
Grass, Sparrow. 544-2-3- 

Grasshopper and the Traveller. 
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Gratian, Balthasar. 420-2-5 ; 



Fable of. 

519-1-3- 

553-2-5 ; 
590-2-3. 

Gratitude. Filial gratitude weaker than 

parental instinct. 275-1-6. 

Story of two Westminster boys. 452-2-5. 

— — Iw effect on the mind. 648-2-1. 

Man's to God. Essay 453, /. 648. 

Praise and Fame are forms of Gratitude. 

782-2-2. 
— — Its influence on men's actions. S33-1-1. 

Gravitation, Law of. 183-1-5. 
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Gravity of IMIanner. A characteristic of 
the male sex. 193-1-2. 

"Gravity of a Privy-Councillor." 235-1-4. 

"Grave as a Judge."^ 843-2-1. 

Often mistaken for wisdom. 323-1-4. 

Adds point and strength to Ridicule. 

863-2-4. 
Ghreat Idlen. Their sycophants. Essay 193, 

/- 279- 
Behaviour to dependants. Essay 214, 

p. 308. 
— — Defamation of. Essays 101, p, 157 ; 256, 

/• 365. 

Sons of. 443-1-1. 

It is "almost impossible that the mind 

should be intent upon trifles, while it is at the 
same time forming some great design." 

406-1-5. 

The Great vulgar and the Small. 

174-2-3 ; 675-1-4- 
Greatness. In rank. Desire of. 175-1-1 *, 

177-2-3. 

In character. The true. Essays 610, 

p. 856 ; 622, /. 869. Also 252-1-4; 252-2-1 ; 

450-2-1. 

In character. False notions of. 322-1-1 ; 

352-2-4. 

In poems. 384-1,2. Homer the Poet 

of the Great. 602-1-4,5. 

In Architecture. Essay 415,/. 598. 

In the Abstract. Essay 412, p. 594. 

Also 596-1-4. 

In the Abstract. Cowley's Essay on. 

174-2-n. 

Greece and the Greeks. Ancient and 

Modern Greece compared. 413-2-1. 

Games of Ancient Greece. 236-1-5 ; 

131-2-8. 
Ancient custom as regards widows. 

853-1-1. 
Love-feasts. 236-2-3. 

Position of women in Ancient Greece. 

131-2-8. 
Greek literature. "Mixtwit"in. 101-2-2. 

Greek literature, knowledge of, essential 

to a critic. 417-2-3. 

Revival of Greek learning. 342-1-2 ; 

349-2-n. 

Greeks v. Trojans at Cambridge. 349-2-3. 

" Graecum est, nee potest legi." _ 349-2-A. 

Greek particle. Pedant's laborious work 

on. 163-1-1. 

Greek Quotations. 

Sir Roger afraid of being insulted with, 

at his own table. 164-1-1. 
Ladies pleased with. 317-1-3. 
Ladies complain of. 389-1-5 ; 424-2-4. 

Language. Education in. 330-1-1. 

Comparison with others. 651-2-7. 
Husband's complaint of his wifes fan- 
ciful infatuation with it. 398-1-6. 

Greek Church ; Rycaut's book on. 

500-1-n. 

Modem Greeks. Skill in music. 53-2-1. 

Hellenisms in the Latin Poets. 409-1-6. 

Hellenisms in Milton. 409-2-1. 



See also Spartans. 
Green, The Qoloxix, «xv^ V>cv^ ^-^^^ 
argument Cot "Ptovidwvc^ «^v*-V 
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Green Go'wn, Ceremony of the. 535-2-6. ' 
Oreen-sickness, The. 620-2-1 ; 635-1-3. 
Oreetin^. Generally. £«tfy 259,/. 371. 
— ~ 'J'he Ambassador of Bantam's ooserva- 

tions. 796-1-2. 
Gregory the Great, Pope. 236-2-3 ; 

646-2-4. 
Grenadier's Marph. 406-1-8. 
Grief. The alleviation of. 199-2-3. 

May come from what is no evil. 353-2-3. 

On the loss of a wife. £ssay $20,^. 740. 

Eloquence of, 576-2-3. 

Answer to an indiscreet comforter. 

8z6-2>2. 

; /for, Ars Poet. v. 110. 

Grief wings her soul, and bends it down to 
earth. — Translation of Motto to Essay 

322. 

Hor. 1 Od. xxiv. 1. 

And who can grieve too much ? What time 

shall end 
Our mourning for so dear a friend? 

— Translation of Motto to Essay 520. 
See also Affliction ; Sorrow. 
Grimaldi, Signor. 25-1-2. 
Grinningr-matolies. Essay 173,/. 252. 
Grocer, An amorous. 760-2-4. 
Grotius. 423-2-1 ; 486-1-1. 
Grottoes. 880-2-5. 

Grove, Henry. hyx\\iOX oK Essays 588, 601, 

626, 635. 
Grovellingr Souls. See Aim, (M. 324). 
Groves and Penruddock. Rising in 

the West. 452-2-6. 
Growler, The. A paper. 444-2-n. 



Chro'wtll. See Development. 
Grub-Street. 220-2-3 ; 269-1-3. 
Grumbler, The. A paper. 444-2-n. 
Guard, Captain of the. 141-1-2. 
Ghiard, Yeomen of the. 167-1-3. 
Guardian (Newspaper). 757-i-n. ; 782-2-n. 
GuelpbuB, Duke of Bavaria. Siege of 

Hensberg. 711-2-3. 
Guernsey. Daughter of Sir Roger Manley, 

Governor. 62-2-11. 
Guessingrat the pursuits of street-passengers. 

279-2-2. 
Guidance of Youth. Essay 330, /. 480. 
Guide Blieni in the Allegory of Paintings. 

134-2-2. 
Guilt. Lightly felt when shared with others. 

722-2-3. 
Sense of, not so keen sometimes as the 

memory of it. 797-1-4. 
Guiscard. Wounded Mr. Harley. 
Gules, Thomas. The original 

Wimble. 166- i-n. 
Gulstone, Dr. Bishop of Bristol. 
Gulstone, Dr. Nathaniel. 109-1-0 
Gumley, Mr. A glass merch^t. 
Gun-room, Sir Roger's. 175-2-3- 
Ghvynne, Nell. Performance of Dryden's 

J^faximin. 498-1-1. 
Gygres, a Lydian King. Story of. 857-1-3. 
Ghnnnastica Artis. 176-1-n. 

Medicina. 176-1-2. 

Gymnosopbists, The Indian System of 

education. 491-2-3. 
Gypsies. See Gipsies. 
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xo9-i-n. 
725-2-1. 
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Haberdashers. 199-2-n. ;273-i-n.; 584-2-5; 

749-2-3. 

Hall. 88-2-1. 

Habit (s). Alternation of Business and 
Pleasure, Labour and Rest. 332-1-1. 

Growth of. 368-2-2 ; 829-1-3. 

Effect on the mind when exercise is im- 
possible.^ 225-1-1,2. 

Their necessity. 123-1-1. 

Cheerfulness a " moral habit of the 

mind." 563-1-4. 

Generally. Essay 447, p. 639. Also 

846-2-2 ; 847-1-1. 

Ter. Andr. Act i. Sc. \. I take it to be 

a principal rule of life, not to be too much 
addicted to any one thing. — Translation of 
Motto to Essay 105. 

Long exercise, my friend, inures the mind, 

And what we once disliked we pleasing find. 

— Translation of Motto to Essay 447. 

Hackney-boat. 196-1-3. 

Hackney-Coacbmen. A description of. 
650-1-3 ; 650-2-1,2. 

- Fight with a prentice-boy. 291-2-5. 

Law-students freaks in acting as. 

Essays 498, /. 710 ; 526, p. 748. 
HapT* Otway's description of a. 178-2-3. 
Hair. Turning grey m a night. 766-1-3. 
— — Wj-tiju's Y ashion from Paris. 397-2-8. 



'SB.ir— continued. 

— — Women's Style for riding. 161-1-2 ; 

624-2-2. 

Women's. Generally. Essay 98, /. 153. 

See also Commodes ; Head. 

Beards, &c. Essay 331, /. 481. 

TC tLJf more than the whole. Hesiod's Para- 
dox. 290-1-4. 

Half- Moon Tavern, Drury Lane. 

680-1-2. 
1 Halifax, Lord. Patron of Laurence 
I Eusden. 125-2-n. 
! *' Advice to a daughter." 247-2-4. 

Conversation with John Loclce. A story. 

759-1.2. 
Vol. XL of the Spectator dedicated to. 

Apostrophised in Tickell's poem "The 

Royal Progress." 868-1-5. 

Hall, Bishop. Attacks " Smectymnuus." 

i64-2-n. 
Halley , Dr. Savilian Professor of Geometry 

at Oxford. 785-2-1. 

Hamadryads. Story told by ApoUonias. 

833-2-3. 
Hamelin, Pied Piper of. 13-1-2. 

Hamlet. Excellence of the Gho8fc>scene. 



Eamlet-m-iinur 
PcUiion iJ'i™ 



Hampatead. Sn LostiOH. 
BtuQiiton Cgqrt. ■Sri Lumion. 
Hand, Iht Sit Kogcr praises Ibe Widow's 

Whileneu of Honeycomb's hands. 

thtlBBd." I6&-1-,. " "" ysquteiina 

— -; Sir Roger shakes hands wiih ihe Abbej 

Handionft. Ever; one should' be skUled 

Bandsoise People. The Han^omeQub, 
Iheii eompkny usually unendurable. 



BandwTttlnff. i'»WRiTi»G. 
A&nplUS'. A condemned felon'^ bvgBin 

■ Sir Ri^er oropjnion that Hone butnen 

aanovariajQ SucoMalon. Eisay 384. 
Happiness. ^Iiriial's point of, Neiiher 



ic, «>^iih, and Honour, of seiMi 
J.iu^lii-r of virtue ind mother 1 






(JeiiVTSUts after the Most 



To Ire found only in (iod. ijip3-t ; 

(SocrateE.) iQ9-i<5. 
Arises from hOKful contemplation of the 

600, ■>, St^ 
1 ypes of the best and happiest men. 

-^^ True happiness of a retired oature. 

False hapjnntBS loves to figure before the 

Generally.' Eisn^s ig6, p. sSj ; 601. 

>. 8,6; 6a4,A 871. 

//w. I £/. Ji, Jri. 

True happineu is lo no place conlinetl, 
But itill IS found in a can tented mind. 

—Tmaslalisv nj Motto lo Etsa)i 196. 

Jf«r.3 0,f.svi,i,. 

Th.iy,lhai do much ihemseive^ deny, 
Kiccivemore blessings TcDm ihe aky. 

—Tramt/atitm eJMollo to Jiaay suS. 

If or. 4 0,f. ii. 45. 



rem break their o 
those who can 

j; tfie large bounty of indulgent Htj 

" '' 'of Fate, 

e%«d fear' 






■>S7.A J67, 
KcHills of abstinence 

P«A 40J.1.1. 

^■^ Ki*iB sR happy. 4_5< 



Loath 10 purchase life sa 

— m?-. Tod. A-Ts." 

" Uelieve not those that lands pt 
But nuher those that know 
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Happiness— r^/m»<r^. 

-^ Nor. I £^. i. 20. Imitated. 
•' Ix)ng as to him, who works for debt, the day ; 
Ix>ng as the night to her, whose love's away ; 
Ix>ng as the year's dull circle seems to run 
When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one ; 
So slow th' unprofitable moments roll, 
That lock up all the functions of my soul ; 
That keep me from myself, and still delay 
Life's instant business to a future day : 
That task, which as we follow, or despise, 
The eldest is a fool, the youngest wise : 
Which done, the poorest can no wants endure. 
And which not done, the richest must be poor. " 
— Pofe.— Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 27. 

Hard Cases. 801-2-4; 804-1-1. 
Hardness of Heart. Parents towards 
children. 264-2-2. 

Women towards the fallen. 380-1-4. 

Towards the unfortunate. Essay 456, 

., p. 652. 

Hardwicke (Philip Yorke\ Earl o(. Re- 
puted author of the first letter in Essay 364, 

Hares. Description of a hunt. 177-1,2. 

Sir Roger's tenderness. 177-2-2. 

Letter from a poacher. 246-1-2. 

Harehounds. 176-2-n. ; 177-2-n. 

Other allusions. 166-1-3 J 176-1-1 ; 

^ 185-2-2 ; 196-2-2. 

Haringiion's Oceana. 257-2-1. 

Harlem, Beauty there judged by weight. 54-2. 

Harlequin. 498-2-2. 

Harley, The Right Hon. Mr. A poem 
addressed to. 903-3. 

Harlots. See Prostitutes. 

Harpath and Hilpa. A Chinese Love Story. 
See Antediluvian. 

Harper to Sir Roger of Calverley. 163-2-n. 

Harper, Robert. Writer of a letter in the 
Spectator. 688- i-n. 

Harpsichord. 370-i-n. ; 478-1-5. 

Harriers. See Hares. 

Harris, Renatus. An organ-builder. 785-1-2. 

Hart, Nicholas. A musician. 268-2 ; 269-1-2. 

Hartlib, Samuel. Milton's letter on educa- 
tion. 428-i-n. 

Hatred. Engendered and displayed in 
Political life. Essay 125,/. 189. 
The Wise Man hates nobody. 346-2-3. 

Hats. Men's. 

Crape bands for public mourning. 106-1-1. 

Sir Roger as sheriff wears a feather. 

172-2-1.^ 

Rural beaus wear laced hats. 182-1-1. 

Broad brims at one time necessary to a 

notable man. 221-2-1. 

Now safe to cock one's hat without fear 

of ridicule. 221-2-3. 

Wearing of feathers. 461-2-1. 

Cherr>'-colour. 462-1-4. 

Saying prayers in their hats at Church. 

555-^-2. 

Hunting and the Military cocks. 750-1-1. 

John STy's report of his inspection of 

styles. 758-1-4. 

French hats, of " prodigious magnitude." 

776-1-6. 
The Monmouth-cock. 195- 1-4' 
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'B.9k\A— continued. 

John Sly, Haberdasher of Hats. 

Sly. 

Beavers. 136-2-1 ; 235-2-2 ; 589-1. 

Womeiis. 

Variations in size. 215-2-2 ; 786-2-1. 

Beavers for riding-costume. 161- 1-2. 

— — " I will bring down new heads for mj 

sisters." 376-2-4. 

Straws. 439-1-6. 

See also Commodes ; Head. 
Hatton. Lady. 433-2-n. 
Hau^hxiness. Inferior to humility in com- 
mand of homage. 160-2-6. 

The haughty would be servile if poor. 

220-1-1. 
See also Beauties ; Behaviour. 
Hannted Spots. See Ghosts. 
Havana Snuff, p. 903. 
Hawkers. 220-2-3 > 725-1-1. 
Hayxn, Nicolina A musician. 370-1,2 ; 

399-1-4. 
Haymarket Theatre. Nicolini's combat 
with the Lion.^ 23-2-1. 

Ol>era ridiculed as comparing unfavour' 

ably with Powell's Puppet-snow. 26-1-3. 

Production of the Opera "Cruelty 01 

Atreus." 27-1-3. 

•* Noise of its stage-battles heard ai 

Charing Cross." 70-2-4. 

Opera of ** Calypso and Telemachus." 

io8-2-n 

Ladies of the audience don party-patches 

13X-1-1 

Other allusions. 4-1-1 ; 51-2-4. 

Head, The. Cassar, because his head wai 
bald, covered that defect with laurels. 331-2-4 

Friar Bacon's Speaking Head at Oxford, 

799-1-7 

Its beauty marred by women with thei 

dre.ss. 154-2-4. 



Women* s heeuls. 

** One of the Fathers, if I am rightly in 

formed, has defined a Woman to oe fwoi 
(^iXoic6(r/xoi/, an Animal that delights i* 
Finery. I have already treated of the Sex ir 
two or three Papers, conformably to this 
Definition, and have in particular observed, 
that in all Ages they have been more careful 
than the Men to adorn that Part of the Head 
which we generally call the Outside. 

"This Observation is so very notorious, 
that when in ordinary Discourse we say i 
Man has a fine Head, a long Head, or a gooc 
Head, we express^ ourselves metaphorically 
and speak in relation to his Understanding 
whereas when we say of a Woman, she has s 
fine, a long or a good Head, we speak onl] 
in relation to her Commode. 

" It is observed among Birds, that Natun 
has lavished all her Ornaments upon th< 
Male, who very often appears in a mos 
beautiful Head-dress : Whether it be a Crest 
a Comb, a Tuft of Feathers,^ or a natura 
little Plume, erected like a kind of Pinacl 
on the very Top of the Head. As Nature ei 
the contrary has poured out her Charms ii 
the greatest Abundance upon the Femal 
Part of our Species, so they are very aa 
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siduous in bestowing upon themselves the 
finest Garnitures of Art. The Peacock in 
all his Pride, does not display half the 
Colours that appear in the Garments of a 
British Lady, when she is dressed either for 
a Ball or a Birth-day." 379-1-2. 

Women's head-dress. See also Dress ; 

Commodes ; Hoods ; Hats. 

Healtll. Power of imagination. 44-2-2. 

Hunting recommended. ^ 178-1-2. 

Man of delicate constitution who lived to 

be 99. 418-i-n. 



s something more than mere absence of 
sickness. 419-2-1. 

Cheerfulness the best promoter. 563-1-5. 

Pleasures of the Fancy to be sought. 

594-1-3- 

The poor more favoured than the rich. 

664-2-2. 
Generally. Essay 195,/. 282. 
— ^ Virgil^ yEn. xii, 46. 
And sickens by the very means of health. 

— Translation of Motto to Essay 25. 

- Juv. Sat. X, 356. 

Pray for a sound mind in a sound body. 

— Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 115. 
— — Martialy Epig. Ixx. 6. 
For life is only life, when blest with health. 
— Translation of Motto to Essay 143. 

- Dryden. 

*' The first Physicians by Debauch were 

fnade ; 
Excess began^ and Sloth sustains the Trade. 
By Chace our long-liv'd Fathers earnd their 

Food; 
Toil strung the Nerves, and purifj^d the 

Blood: 
But we their Sons, a pamper' d Race of Men, 
Are dwindled dovm to threescore Years and 

ten. 
Better to hunt in Fields for Health un- 

bought. 
Than fee the Doctor for a nauseous Draught. 
The Wise for Cure on Exercise depend : 
God nei'er made his Work for Man to 

mend." 178-1-4. 

See also Exercise ; Diseases ; Sick- 
ness ; Temperance ; Valetudina- 
rians. 

Hearts. A stray heart. Hue and Cry after. 

301-I-4' 

- Dissection of a Coquet's heart. Essay 

281,/. 403. 
—— Examination of. A Vision. Essay sBj, 

- Heaviness of heart vrithout definite 
cause. 557-1-3. 

Hardness of heart. See Hardness. 

HeatlldXI Drama compared with the Chris- 
tian. 638-2-7. 

Virtues termed by the Fathers "shining 

sins." 306-2-6. 

Legends. Excessive employment by 

Christian Poets. Essay 523. 

See also Pagans. 
Heaven. Belief of the American Indians. 
Essay ^t, p. 91. 

Addison's Allegory. 267-2-5. 

Mau'sfuturestate; enlarged vision. 338-2. 



Heaven — continued, 

Not a reward, but an effect. 640-2-4. 

Addison's picture of. Essay 580, /. 822. 

Man's prospect in regard to. Essay 600, 

/.844. 

Disbelief in it, an awful thing. 270-2-5 ; 

271-1-1,2. 

Vision of Mirzah. Essay 159,/. 232. 

See also Eternity; Future; Here- 
after; Immortality. 

Hebrew liangruagre. At the time of the 
Revival of Greek. 350- i-n. 

Milton's employment of Hebraisms. 

409-2-1. 

Its influence on the English tongue. 

586-2-2. 
Heifirht of Men. One, six foot eight 
inches. 626-1-3. 
Alexander's soldiers. See Alexander. 

Heiresses. Their women-confidants. 180-1-2. 

Pursuit by adventurers. Essays 311, 

A ^M, . , , /• 449 ; 326, /. 473- 
— — A Bill for the better preserving of Fe- 
male Game. 47^-1-2. 
Heirs. One spoiled by a weak mother. 

186-2-1. 
A romantic story. Essay 123,/. 186. 

One of the booby type. 278-2-3. 

Advice to one on his entering the estate. 

279-2-1. 

HeU. Tradition of American Indians. 93-1-2. 

The Platonic notions. Essay 90,/. 142. 

Addison's Allegory. 267-2-5 ; 268-1-3. 

Arguments for its existence. 270-2-5 ; 

271-1-1,2. 

Nature of punishment in. 338-2-3. 

Its torments foreshadowed in the results 

of vice. 640-2-5. 

Hemistich, in English Tragedy. 65-2-1. 

Hen-pecked men. A justification by one 
of them. Essay 176,/. 257. 

Include the wise and the valiant in all 

ages. 258-2-3. 

Socrates, the head of the sect. His 

experience. 686-1-2. 

The " illegitimate hen-peck'd." Essay 

486,/. 695. 

The Domesticks of Socrates. 695-1-7. 

Hendeca-Syllabi. 756-2-3. 

Henley, Anthony. 705-2-n. 

Henley, John. (Orator.) Author of the 
letter in Essay 396, p. 575, and of the second 
letter in Essay 518, p. 738. 
Henry VI. , King. Shakespeare's Play. 

303-2-=;. 
Henry VIIT., King. Anne Boleyn's last 

letter to. 577-1. 
Hens. Instinct in. 182-1-3 ; 183-1-3,4 ; 

183-2-2. 

Friesland Hens. 194-2-5. 

HensberfiT, Siege of. Gallantry of the 

women. 711-2-3. 
Heraldry. See Genealogy ; Pedigree. 
Herbert, George. False wit in his poems. 

95-2-4. 
Hereafter, The Great. The Vision of 

Mirzah. Essay 159,/. 232. 

Men's eyes will be o^Yvt^, "mA ^<\\ 

places changed. -^1 v"»^-'»^>'*» 
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Hereafter — continued. 

Often dependent for its character on 

choice in marriage. 373-1-7. 

This Life a journey ; an inn. A Persian 

story. 415-2-5- 

State of the Soul just freed from the 

body. 506-2-2. 

All desires then arising will be gratified. 

816-2-4. 

Necessity of having regard to. See 

Aims. 

Freedom from improper inclinations. 

883-2-2. 
See also Death ; Eternity ; Future ; 
Heaven ; Hell. 
Heredity. Decadence in great families. 

314-2-2. 

Bad qualities more often transmitted 

than good. 376-1-4. 

The son of Cicero a blockhead. 442-2-7. 

Socrates the son of a midwife. 443-1-2. 

A proposal for the better regulation of 

marriages. 444-1-3. 

Herefordshire Wine. 529-2-1. 

Heretics. Less open to condemnation than 
believing sinners. 269-2-5. 
See also Atheists. 

Hermetic Art) The. Story of the Valen- 
tines. Essay 426, p. 613. 

Hermione (Shakespeare's). *' Her honour- 
able sentiments and noble passions." 535-1-3. 

Hermit, The. A paper. 444-2-n. 

Herod and Mariamne. A tragical story of 
jealousy. 250-2-3,4. 

Herodotus. Made the number of the 
Muses the number of his books. A wish that 
the former had been more numerous. 880-1-2. 

Quotations. 155-2-4 ; 275-2-3 ; 727-1-2 ; 

881-1-5. 

Heroes, Heroines, and Heroism. 

Steele's " Christian Jiero." 62-2 ; 526-2-4. 

Captain who refu.sed to leave his burn- 
ing ship. 117-2-5. 

Comparison of heroic deeds. 352-2-4. 

Heroic deeds within the power of the 

lowly. 352-2-4. 

The heroism unseen by man. 363-1-3. 

What constitutes heroism. 417-1-1. 

Heroes always drawn as struggling 

against adversity. 450-2-1. 
A schoolboy hero. A story. 452-2-5. 

Story of Moluc, a brave Moor. 510-1-2. 

A courageous Frenchwoman and a sur- 
geon's mistake. Essay 368, /. 539. 

Heroism ; the True, and the False. 

Essay 610, p. 856. 

Heroism' of Christianity. Story of 

Emilia. Essay 302, /. 433. 

" Heroic Daughter ; " a play. 776-2-1. 

The Heroes of great poems. 114-2-3. 

Satan, the hero of Paradise Lost, said 

Dryden. 426-1-6. 

Achilles, Homer's hero, morally vicious. 

780-1-2. 
Heroic Poetry. See Poetry. 
Hertfordshire. See Walker ne. 
liesiod. His paradox, Half is more than 
the whole. 290-1-4. 

Music and the Drama. 587-1-3. 



"BmbXqA.— continued, 

The sublimest description in his works. 

484-2-4. 

Quotations. 109-2-2 ; 640-1-4. 

Hevelius. Astronomer. 785-2-1. 
Hewit, Beau. Supposed original of Sir 

Fopling Flutter. 106-2-n. 
Heirwood, James. Writer of a letter in 

Essay 268. 385-i-n. 
Hierocles. A quotation. 346-2^3. 
HiisrofirlypMcs of the Egyptians. 554-1-4. 
Hieronymus Mercurialis. x76-i-n. 
Hill, William, of Lincoln's Inn. 268-2-n. 
Hilpa and Shalum. A Chinese Love story. 

Essays 584 — 5, p. 827. 
Hinton, Moll. 124-2-4. 
Hip Doctor. A paper. 575- i-n. 
HippoUtUS, Phaedra and. A play. 33-1-4 

67-1-1. 
Hirst, James. His love-lefter. 116-2. 
Hissing sounds in the English language. 

201-2-5. 

in Theatres. An actress's complaint. 

634-1-1. 
Historian, The. A paper. 444-2-n. 
Historians. Their province. 157-2. 
■ Overlook the forces of chance and hu- 
mour. 249-1-1. 

Art displayed at the cost of truth. 

605-1.5. 

A more refined term than " Liars." 

203-2-1. 

Censorship of the Secretary of State. 

# 636-2-4. 

History. Fable of the Lion and the Painter. 

20-2-4. 

History of the Rebellion. 693-2-2. 

Family History, Sir Roger's. Essay 

109,/. 167. 

Natural History. See Natural. • 

Hoadly, Bishop. Work on Civil Govern- 
ment. 902-1. 

Hoax, A. A new way of making shoes. 

575-i-n- 
Hob-in-the-Well. A farce. 716-2-n. 
Hobbes, Thomas. His " Human Nature." 

78-2-3 ; 79- X -4. 

Criticism ofhis theory of laughter. 86-2-3. 

His judgment of Lucan as an Heroic 

Poet. 426-2-n 

The wealth of continence. 703-2-1 

Criticbm of his theory of Selfishness. 

831-2. 

Hobby-horse. 104-2-1. 

Hobson's Choice. Origin of the expres- 
sion. 725-2-5. 

Hockley-in-the-Hole. 52-1-2 ; 625-1-3 ; 

878-2-2. 

Ho^ne (La). Battle of. 558-2-2. 

Holiness, The Beauty of. 420-1-3. 

Holland: Their drolls called "Pickled 
Herrings." 79-1-5. 

Kidnapped by gipsies. A story. 196-1-3. 

P'ineness of its printing. 538-2-4. 

Poor-tax on puolic entertainments. 

545-2-1. 

Criticism of its painters. 790-1-6. 

Its cloth. 527-1-2 ; 538-2-3 ; 85-1-1 ; 

738-2-1. 

Amsterdam See A. 
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"BiollBLnd— continued. 

Amheinu 705-2-n. 

— — Harlem. 54-2. • 

De Witt. His method of work. 405-2-8. 

A diplomatic difficulty. Essay 481, 

/. 688. 
Stf also Dutch. 

Holy Living'. Taylor's. 62-2. 

Homer. 

" Head Homer once^ and you can read no 

more ; 
For all books else appear so mean^ so Poor,, 
I 'erse will seem Prose ; but still persist to 

read, 
A nd Homer ivill be all the Books you need.'' 
(By John Sheffield, Duke of Buckmgham). 

363-i-n. 
— — Martial,, ^pig- xiv. 183. 
To banish anxious thought and quiet pain, 
Read ^ Homer's frogs, or my more trifling 
strain. — Translation 0/ Motto to Essay 

433- 
His Characters. 

—^ Choice of a Hero. 1 14-2-3 ; 392-2-5. 

Reliance of his heroes on the Gods. 

421-1-2 

Allegorical persons. 523-1-4. 

Excel in pomt of multitude, variety, and 

novelty. 391-1-6. 

Ulysses admired by Aristotle. ^92-2-2. 

Parallel of Mars and Milton's ^foloch. 

485-2-6. 
— ^ Jupiter and Juno parallel in one part 
with Adam and Eve. 513-2-4. 

Most of them Godlike and terrible. 

602-2-2. 
Achilles morally vicious. 780-1-2. 

*' Longinus excuses Homer very hand- 
somely when he says the Poet made his Gods 
like Men, that he mig[ht make his Men appear 
like the Gods : But it must be allowed that 
several of the ancient Philosophers acted, as 
Cicero wishes Homer had done; they en- 
deavoured rather to make Men like Gods, 
than Gods like Men." 882-2-2. 

His Lan^a^e. 
— — Appropriate to the several characters. 

39**i-6. 
—— Use of foreign idioms. 409-1-6. 

Extension and contraction of words and 

phrases. ^ 409-2-7. 

Coining of words. 409-2-7. 

— ^ Opening of speeches. 466-2-7. 

Incidents and Situations and Descriptions. 

Their possibility. 456-1-2. 

Description of Discord. 465-1-5. 

Series of Battles, each more impressive 

than the preceding. 484-1-2 to ^ 

Giants' use ofHills as missiles. 

Battle of the Gods. 486-1-5. 

Cxates of Heaven. 494-2-2. 

Minerva's iEgis. 494-2-5. _ 

Jupiter's scales. Pai'allei in Milton. 

662-2-1. 

Description of a Tempest 699-2-1. 

— — Converse between Jupiter and Juno. 

513-2-4- 
The task of Sisyphus. 362-1-4,5. 
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TSL.ovaet— continued. 

" The ox-eyed,venerable Juno." 355-2-2. 

Hector's parting from Andromache. 

93-1-3. 

; Vulcan's Tripodes. Criticism of proba- 

I bility. 475-1-6. 

i Allegory of the Goddess Ate. 568-2-2. 

Comparison with other Poets. 

With Milton and Virgil. Essays 267, 

/• 381 ; 273. A 391 ; 279. A 399 *. 285,/. 408 ; 

297. /• 425 ; 321, /. 403 ; 333i P' 484 ; 339. 

/• 493 ; 35ii/- .5" ; ^^so 438-1-2 ; 532-1-4- 

With Ezekiel. 486- i-i. 

With Virgil. 234-1-4. 

With Solomon (Book of Canticles). 

474-2-2. 
With the Poets urriie-QW Testament. 

234-1-4. 
Virgil's indebtedness. 493-2-3. 

Horace's indebtedness. 602-2-4 

Has raised the imagination of all the 

good poets that have come after him. 602-2-4. 

Parallels in Milton. 

Mars and Moloch. 485-2-6. 

Jupiter's Scales. 662-2-1. 

Jupiter and Juno, Adam and Eve. 

513-2-4- 

Generally. 465-1-7 ; 476-1-4 ; 485-1-3 ; 

513-2-7; 4II-1-I. 

Miscellaneous. 

Pleases readers of plain common sense. 

Z14-1-2. 

The Poet of the great. 602-1,2. 

Has charmed more readers than Aristotle. 

,. , . 593-2-3- 
;;- Suppose only one coPy of his works 10 

exist ! 243- 1- 1. 

Alexander's passion for his poems. 

491-1-4. 

Crystallized the traditions of his time. 

5II-I-3' 
— ^ Army of critics required to discover all 
his beauties. 464- i-i. 

No ostentation of learning. 427-2-2. 

Speaks little but thro' his characters. 

427-1-1 . 

Attacks of Zoilus on ; his fate. 401-T-n. 

His place in Steele's Vision of Parna.ssu-i. 

732-2-1. 

No observer of Poetical Justice. 780-1-2. 

Number of his books. Explanation of. 

88o-i-2. 

His similitudes. Perrault and Boileau 

on. 437-2. 

His similitudes criticised by little wits. 

r 'A r r»,- 234-1-4 ; 399-2-11. 

Consideration of his poems as Allegorical 

Fables. 267-1-2. 

Foundation of the Iliad. 114-1-4. 

Bossu's and the Daciers' reply to critics. 

47*5-2-4. 

Sentiments of his Poems critici.sed. 

390-2-2. 

-; — Sentiments of his Poems. The Sublime 
in. 400- 1 -z 

Sentiments of his Potvos, Q»>%oC\c>w viV 

HomeVvness. ^oi-\-^. 
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"Soxaer—continuei^. 

Place of Music in Drama. 587-1-3. 

Passages on Dancing;. 109-2-1,2 

Considered as a subject of education. 

329-2-3. 

Iliad, i. V. 225. 335;.i-3' 

Iliadt V. 127, and vUi. 548. 299-2-1,2. 

Nor. A rs Poet. v. 359. 

Homer himself hath beoi observed to nod. 
— Translation of Motto to Essay 53. 

Epitaphs on. 
On Homer, by Alpheus of Mytilene. 

" Still in our Ears Andromache complains ^ 

And still in sight the Fate of Troy re- 
mains ; 

Still Ajax Fights, still Hectoi^s dragged 
along. 

Such strange Enchantfttent dwells in Ho- 
mer's Song I 

Whose Birth could more than one poor 
Realm adorn, 

For all the World is Proud that he was 
horn. 

" The Thought in the first part of this is 
natural, and depending upon the^ Force of 
Poesy : In the latter part it looks as if it would 
aim at the History of seven Towns contend- 
ing for the Honour of Homer's Birth-place ; 
but when you expect to meet with that 
common Story, the Poet slides by, and raise ^ 
the whole World for a kind of Arbiter, which 
is to end the Contention amongst its several 
Parts." 783-1-3. 

"Mr. Spectator, — Having read over 

in your Paper, No. 551, some of the Epi- 
grams made by the Grecian Wits, in com- 
mendation of their celebrated Poets, I could 
not forbear sending you another, out of the 
same Collection ; which I take to be as great 
a Compliment to Homer as any that has yet 
been paid him. 

Tt5 iroff 6 t6i/ Tpoifjc iroXeiiov, &c. 

Who first transcrib'd the famous Trojan 
War, 
And wise Ulysses Acts, O Joz'e, make 
known : 
For since 'tis certain, Thine those Poems are, 
No more let Homer boast they are his 
own. 

" If you think it worthy of a Place in your 
Speculations, for aught I know (by that 
means) it may in time be printed as often in 
English, as it has already been in Greek. I 
am (like the rest of the World) vSir, 
4th Dec. Your great Admirer, G. R. 

" The Reader may observe that the Beauty 
of this Epigram is different from that of any 
in the foregoing. An Irony is looked upon as 
the finest Palliative of Praise ; and very often 
conveys the noblest Panegyrick under the 
Appearance of Satire. Homer is here seem- 
ingly accused and treated as a Plagiary ; but 
what is drawn up in the form of an Accusa- 
tion is certainly, as my Correspondent ob- 
serves, the greatest Compliment that could 
have been paid to that Divine Poet. 784-1-4. 

See also Iliad ; Odvssev. 



Honesty. Sincerity and dissimulation. 

Essay 352, /. 514. 

Practice of traders. 777-1. 

** Everything should be fairly told, that 

the buyer may not be ignorant of anything 
which the seller knows. Tully. Motto to 
Essay 546. 

Honeycomb (Will). Introduced to the 
public and described. 7-2- x. 

Criticises Beauties at the play, ii-r-i. 

Visit with Spectator to Anetta. 20-1-3. 

Says the ladies are against flippant treat- 
ment of the subject of Dress. 57-1-7. 

His adventtu-e with a Pict. 69-1. 

His absent-mindedness. Essay 77, 

p. 124. 

His " Knowledge of the world ;' anti- 
pathy to Bookish men ; views on spelling. 

• 162-ij/^ 

Rallies the Spectator on his ruralising. 

197-2-1. 

Prefers the cries of London to songs of 

birds. 356-2-1. 

Women's Hoods. 379-2-3. 

Advice to the players. 416-2-1. 

I^etter on faded Beauties. 432-2-2. 

His pursuit of Widows. 450-1- 1. 

Displays what learning he can pick up. 

500-1-2. 

Fine gentleman's difficulty in conversa- 
tion. 5i4-i-2._ 

Story of his Love affairs. Essay 359, 

P' 525* 

He and Sir Roger meet Sukey at the 

Temple. 592-1-?. 

His letter and Dream of Women. Essay 

^M ' 499. >• 7". 

Observations on Marriage. Essay si i, 

P' 727- 

Notifies his marriage. Essay sy^tP- 753' 

Dedication of Vol. v III. to him. /. 793. 

His idea of a man of wit and pleasure. 

Essay 151,^. 222. 
Honour. The chief points of honour m men 
and women. Essays, p. 155. 

False notions of. Duels. 156- 1-2. 

Measures of worth. Essay 172, /. 251. 

Virtue the source of true honour. 
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The name, with Men of the World, for 

virtue. 346-2-1. 

Claim of the wealthy to. 422-1-2. 

"The Athenians erected a large statue 

to /Esop, and placed him, though a slave, on 
a lasting pedestal ; to show that the way to 
honour lies open indifferently to alL" 

— Phadr. Motto to Essay icj. 

Debts of Honour. 308-1-3. 

Honours. Of secondary importance towards 

happiness. 244-1 -i. 

Vanity of. Essay 2ig. p. 314. 

Capriciously distributea in this world. 

314-2- J. 

A lofty disdain of. Essay 480, p. 686. 

.S"^^ also Ambition ; Fame ; Titles;. 

Hoods, "Women's. Essay 26s, p. 379. 
Hope(s). " Conceives Hope from his decays 
and infirmities." 8-1-1. 

*' Who lives by Hope will die by Hunger." 

278-1-1. 
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Sopes — continued. 

Guarding aeainst hopes of gain. 278-1-3. 

" Gentle gales of Hopes and Fears." 

322-1-2. 

Ill-groanded Hopes. Essay 282, /. 404. 

A necessary ingredient of Happiness. 

674-1-4. 

Men more wretched than beasts did 

Hope not stretch beyond the ^ave. 719-2-2. 

Indulgence towards distant objects. 

Essay 535, p. 761. 

'* The Wise with Hope support the 

pains of Life." — Euripides. 

Motto to Essay 471. 

'* Cut short vain hope." — Hor. 

Motto to Essay 535. 

Generally. Essay 471, p. 673. 

See a^tf Anticu*ation ; Castles-in-the- 
AiR ; Expectations. 
Sopkins and Stemhold's translation of the 
Psalms. 297-1-5. 

Bishop. Advertisementof his works. 

902-1. 
Sorace. His indebtedness to Aristotle. 

65-2-3; 361-2-1. 
Very little " Mixt wit " in. 101-2-2. 

His instances and illustrations. Beauty 

of. U2-I-I. 

Greatest critic of the Augustan Ag^. 

267-1-1 ; 837-1-2. 

No jealousy towards his rival Virgil. 

360-2-4. 

His character in Pope's Essay of Criti- 
cism. 361-2-2. 

Abounds in Hellenisms. 409-1-6. 

Trained morally by examples. 491-1-6. 

Kindles at the touch of Homer. 602-2-4. 

His place in Steele's Dream of Parnas- 
sus. 732-2-1. 

Faults in his works. 866-1-1. 

All men more or less vicious. 779-2-2. 

Letter to Claudius Nero. 705-1-5. 

Ode to Delius. 450-2-2. 

Oil Conduct in Conversation. 402-2-2. 

* Venus as the goddess of laughter. 

354-2-4' 
Tigellius, his most humorous character. 

237-2-2 ; 318-2-2. 

His criticism of the Odyssey. 267-1-2. 

Unnatural murders on the stage. His 

rule. 74-2-1. 

Description of Jealousy. 249-2-3. 

Knowledge of his Ars Poetica necessary 

to a critic. 337- 1 -a. 

Epistle to Augustus. 866-1-2. 

Bond's commentary on. 412-i-x. 

Rochester's imitations. 145- in. 

Quotations in the Spectator. Mottoes 

excluded. 66-1-1 ; 137-1-1 ; 304-1-6 
375-1-3 ; 383-1-2 ; 408-2-4 ; 428-in. 
454-2-5 IJ^i-'-? ; 796-2-1 ; 863-1-2. 

Horary Predictions. 280-1-3. 
Horses. Whistling to. 262-1-2. 

'ITie Trojan horse. 95-1-4. 

Breaking-in. 92-2-1. 

A miniature horse. 389-2-3. 

Sir Riser's grey-pad. 1 63-1-4. "Grey 

Stone-horse." 176-2-2. 

Sir Roger's White Gelding. 177-2-3; 

736-2-2. 



315-2-3 ; 
435-1-7 ; 



Sors es — continued. 

Sir Roger kills a " brace of geldings " in 

a hunt. 175-2-3. 

Sir Roger has his horse well-bitted. 

172-2-1. 

Pads. 140-1-3 ; 177-1-3. 

A Piebald. 647-2-4. 

Breeding. 231-1-2. 

Flanders Mares. 11-2-2. 

Spanish Jennets. 192-1-1. 

Hobson's choice. 725-2-5. 

See also Racing ; Riding ; Jockies. 
Hospitality. Sir Roger's. 163-1-3 ; 387-1-6, 

Captain Sentry's. 774-2-1. 

Hospitals. See Bartholomew's (St.) ; 

Bridewell. 
Hottentots, The. 566-2-3. 

Hours. Of women. 568-1-2. 

Of Breakfast. 559-2n. 

See also Meals ; Rising. 

House of Commons. See Commons ; Par- 
liament. 

House, A Country. Sir Roger's. Essay 
io6,/. 163. 

House-warming', A. 737-2-2. 

Housewifery. Essay 328, /. 478. 

Howard, The Hon. Edward. Poet and 
dramatist. 72-2n. 

Sir Robert. Dramatist. 488- in. 

Huarte, Juan. Author of " Examen de 

Ingenios." 442-2-5. 
Hudibras. A favourite with the Ugly Club. 

31-2-1. 
— ^ Its doggerel admired more than its fine 

wit. 99-2-2. 

Imitators of its faults. 202-1-3. 

A Cure for the extravagancies of love. 

326-1-4. 
Would have been better in Heroic Verse. 

354-2-2. 

(There are, besides, eight quotations from 

the work). 
Hughes, Jolin. Author of Essays 210, 
224, 230 (Part), 232 (?), 316, 375, 467 ^?), 537, 

541. 554; 

Writer of Letters in Essays 66, 141, 220, 

252, qo2 (?), 306 (?). 

An account of him. 108-in. 

Publishes a translation of Boccalini's 

Ragguagli di Parnasso. 419-111. 

Huguenots, The. 103- 1-2. 
Human Body. Sec Anatomy ; Body. 
Human Nature. Addison's Allegory of 
Pleasure, Pain, Virtue and Vice. 267-2-5. 

The animal in. 302-1,2. 

The most interesting and profitable of 

studies. 589-1-4. 
Humanity. Significance of the word. 

329-2-1. 

Essay (169) on Good-Nature and Benevo- 
lence, p. 246. 

Humble, The. Heroic deeds within their 
power. 352-2-4. 

Persian Fable of the drop of water. 

42i-a-6. 

The Athenians' statue to iEsop. 

Motto to Essay vcy\v 

Generallv. E«stt> ^\o» i>.'^^*i. 

See a&o Hviuw.vTX, 
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Hum-Dram Club, x 7-2-6. 
Humility. In a worthy mind commands 
more homage than haughtiness can win. 

160-2-6. 
—;- When it springs from poverty will change, 
with riches, to haujB^htiness. 220-1-1. 

Aproud humility. 322-1-1. 

" Thank Heaven, that made me of an 

humble mind ; 
To action little, less to words inclined ! " 
— //or. Motto to Essay 19. 
See also Capacity (M. 455); Humble; 
Modesty; Obscurity. 
Hummums. Turkish baths. 507-2-5. 

Humour, G-ood. See Good. 

Wit. See Wit. 

Disposition. Changeability in. 112-1-2; 

122-2-3. 
See also Disposition ; Temper. 
Humouring'. Essay -i^^ p. $62. 
Hungtiry. 72-1-2. 

Hungper and Lust, the most violent of the 
appetites. 182-1-6. 

Hunt, Arabella. Actress and sbger. 

634-1. 
Hunting:. Sir Roger's exploits. 175-2-31 
and Essay 116,/. 176. 

Pascal's censure on. 177-2-3. 

Spectator's praise of. 178-1-2. 

Hounds. i76-2n. 

Promoter of health. 282-1-1. 

Women's huntmg costume. 161-2-2. 

On the Stage. 343-2n. 

City Common Hunt. 848-1-3. 

•^— Of the Cheviot. ii4-2n. 

Hunting-talk. Essay 474, /. 678. 

See also Foxes ; Hares. 

Hurry* Persons always in a. 407-1-2. 
-T — in City Life. 132-2-2 ; 651-1-1. 
Husbands. 

TVI'ES. 

One who "wears the petticoats." 

690-2-1. 

Those gracious everywhere but at home. 

Essay 178,/. 260. 

The Hen-pecked. See Hen-peckeu. 

A model. 194-1-2. 

A reformed husband. 434-2-2. 

Timothy Doodle, a hood-winked simple- 
ton. 349-2-4. 

A drone. 305-1-4. 

The Jealous and suspicious. Essays 170, 

/. 247 ; 171, /. 249 ; 527, /. 750. 

Choleric china-breaker. 802-2-6. 

Brutal weaver. Storyof a lottery-ticket. 

345-2-2. 

The Wasps and the Doves. 431-1-2. 

Careless Husband. A play. 81- in. ; 

543- in. 
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Tender Husband. A play. 670-2-3. 

— — The finished gentleman. 261 -i-i. 

Choice of. 
Essavs 149, A 219 ; 261,/. 373 ; 522, /. 742. 
Also 398-2-2 ; 424-1-4. 

Relations with Wives. 

Steele's Love-letters. Essay 142, /. 21a 

Discord. 622-2-4. 

— — The fashionable code. 363-2-1. 
— — Whichenovrectistom. Essays GojiP.isz'y 

608, /. 854. 

Generally. Essays 128, p. 193 ; '479. 

/. 685 ; 482,/. 690 ; 490./- 700 ; 499./- 7" I 
506, p. 720 ; 607,/. 853 ; 608, /. 854. 

Struggle for independence. An amusing 

sketch. Essays 212,/. 305 ; 216, ^ 310. 

Generally. 

Management of. 800-2-7. 

Lecture on their duties. Essay^-^^^p.yyj. 

E^y victims to wiles of wives. Essay 

510, jJ. 726. 

Widow's account of her several spouses. 

Essay 573, p. 813. 

— — Absence from home. 343-2-3 ; 409-1- . 
See also Marriage ; Bachelors ; Wives; 
Widows. 
Hush, PeteiNthe Whisperer. 654-2. 
Hush-note The. 328-1-2. 
HussarS; The. Their dress. 818-2-1. 
Huyffenius, the Astronomer. 804-2-2. 
Hyde-park. See London. 
HVmns. "All people that cm earth do 
awell." 297-1-5. 

Sappho s Hymn to Venus. 320-1. 

Des Barreaux's Hymn to God. 730-2-5. 

"The Lord my pasture shall prepare" 

(Addison). 632-2-2. 

''When all thy mercies, O my God" 

(Addison). 649-1. . 

*' How are thy servants blest, O Lord.' 

(Addison). 700-1. 

" When rising from the bed of death." 

(Addison). 730-1-3. 

• Generally. Essay 405, /. 586. 

Hypochondriacal Melancholy. An 

infallible cure. 778-2-5. 
Hypocrisy. In religion, the parent of 

Atheism. 181-2-3. 

In political parties. Essay 126,/. 190. 

A tribute to the character feigned 

346-2-2. 

Entails insensibility to the finer pleasures. 

402-2-2. 

Passage in Paradise Lost, Book III. 

457-I-I- 

Better than open irreligion. 656-1-3. 

A charge not to be lightly made. 706-1-4. 

Generally. 579-1-7. 



I. Speaking in the first person. Essay 562, 

/. 801. 
Tdeal Man, The. See Man. 
Xdeas, Platonic notions of. 91-2-1. 



TdeBS—cont/ntiet/. ^ 

— — Wit consists in their congruity and re 
semblance. 101 -1-2 
— — Wit consists in their opposition, zoj-a-s* 
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Ideas — continued. 
Too rapid current in the mind. X24-2-2. 

Locke on Association. 168-2-3. 

— — Those capable of making the deepest 
impression. 199-1-1. 

A transcript of the World (Aristotle). 

242-2-2. 
We know not the nature of. 596- t-a. 

Power of the Imagination to vary, &c. 

6oo-2-z. 

- Awakening of the dormant. 601-2-2. 

Explanation of association. 601-2-3. 

Of God and Perfection. Essay 531, 

P- 754- 

- Of Time. Essay 94, /. 148. Aiso 

875-1-7. 
Seea2soTyKE\TAS\ Imagination; Notions. 

Identity, Personal. Essay 578, ^. 820. 

Idioms. Controversies with Grammar. An 
Academy needed. 202-1-5. 

Adulteration of the English language 

with foreign expressions. Essay 165, p. 241. 

Use of the common, a defect in poetry. 

408-2-5. 

Aristotle's rule for the avoidance of. 

409-1-3. 

Employment of foreign idioms gives a 

poetical turn to language. 409-1-6. 

Idiots. Attached to retinues of German 
Courts. 78-2-3. 

Story of one. 639-2-1. 

Spelt "ideots." 667-2-4; 728-1-3. 

Idleness. A state of inexistence between 
Pleasure and Pain. 156-2-2, 3. 

The idle are " Fools at large ;" rusty 

steel. 871-1-3. 

The soul uncultivated brings forth evil. 

788-2-3. 

"Laborious idleness our powers em- 
ploys." Motto to Essay 54. 

— — Generally. Essay 316, /. 457. 
See aiso Sloth. 

Idolatry. A form of mistaken devotion. 

291-2-4. 

Black monkey in the Egyptian Temple. 

1^2-2-4. 

Chinese Idols scourged for inactivity. 

119-1-2. 

** Idols." Women inordinately fond of ad- 
miration. 

A sketch of one. She pauses in a game 

of cards at her usual hour for prayer. 

128-1. 

Barmaids. Flirtation with young men. 

139-2-4. 

Generally. Essay t^^ p. 118. 

See also Beauties. 

Ignatius, Order of. 776-1-3. 

Ignorance. Seeds of knowledge in the 
most ignorant. 374-1-5. 

Indiscretion more hurtful than ill-nature. 

4»-2-3' 

Pride affected in. 676-2. 

Iliad, The. Tickell's translation of Book I. 

36i-in. 
See also Homer. 

Zll-nature. Often passes for wit. 247*i-i. 



Ill-nature — continued. 

Sometimes takes the form of religious 

zeal. 270-1-2. 

In women. 302-2-4. , 

— — In raillery and wit. Essay 422, p. 608. 

In critics. Essay S^^tP' 771* 

Pleasure in mortifying the ill-natured. 

771-1-2. 
See aiso Detraction ; Malice ; Ridi- 
cule. 

Imafirination. Sound imagination a great 
blessing. 22-2-2. 

Frightening children with Ghost-stories. 

22-2-2. 

Its effect on bodily health. 44-2-2. 

Confessions of a slave of. Essay x-^b^p.i.O'z. 

Imaginary afflictions. 15-1-2. 

Effect of climate upon. 234-2-1. 

In a jealous mind. 250-1-3. 

Reason resumes her place when I mag. is 

cloyed. 288-1-3. 

Fame, an imaginary good. 366-2-5. 

Imaginary losses. See Expectations. 

Imaginary qualities. Tastes, sounds, &c. 

564-1-3. 
Definition of the word. 593-2-2. 

Prompts the understanding. 699-1-2. 

Pleasures of the. Essays 411 — 421, //. 

593—607. 

Preliminary notice of the Essays. 

592-1-1. 
Addison's analysis 0/ their contents : — 

PAPER I. 

*' The Perfection of our Sight above our 
other_ Senses. The Pleasures of the Ima- 
gination arise originally from Sight. The 
Pleasures of the Imagination divided under 
two Heads. The Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion in some respects equal to those of the 
Understanding. The Extent of the Pleasures 
of the Imagination. The Advantages a Man 
receives from a Relish of these Pleasures. In 
what respect they are preferable to those of 
the Understanding. 

PAPER II. 

" Three Sources of all the Pleasures of 
the Imagination, in our Survey of outward 
Objects. How what is Great pleases the 
Imagination. How what is New pleases the 
Imagination. How what is Beautiful in our 
own Species, pleases the Imagination. How 
what is Beautiful in general pleases the Ima- 
gination. What other Accidental Causes 
may contribute to the heightening of these 
Pleasures. 

PAPER III. 

" Why the Necessary Cause of our being 
pleased with what is Great, New, or Beauti- 
ful, unknown. Why the Final Cause more 
known and more useful. The Final Cause 
of our being pleased with what is Great. 
The Final Cause of our being pleased with 
what is New. The Final Cause of our being 
pleased with what is Beautiful in our own 
Species. The Final Cause of our being 
pleased with what is Beautiful in general. 

PAPER IV. 

" The Works qC l^aXMx^ \&!«^ ^«>aa30X \.^ 



Workr^'^Niiute sSa molt pleasant, ili^ 
more IheytHtmbk IhoKof Art. TheWork^ 
or An more plnsant, the oKire IherceHnible 
these or Nature. Our Enzlish Planutluns 
and GardcDS con^idcnd in the foregoing 



Id the B 
Bulk in 
The am 



e Manner. 
enl Orieni 



_ „_, .. From the Advjuiiages, for 

raisinK such Works, in the lint AgeE of ihe 
Woildandin the Eastern Climates: 3. From 
KveraJ of them which are itill extant. Iii- 

li™*™ ihis Subject. Why Cmcave ^^d 
Convex Fipires efve a Greatness of Manner 
to Works orArcfiileelure. ^ Every lhil« Ihnt 



"The Secondary Pleasures of the Imagina. 
lion. The several Sources of these Pkeatun:' 
(Statuary, Painting, Description and Musirl:) | 
compared together. The Final Came of our I 
receiving Pleasure from these several Source.'. | 
Of Descriptions in particular. The Power 
of Word! over the rmaginalion. Why am 
Reader more pleased with Descriptions than 

" Hov a whole Set of Ideas Hang together, 
&c. A Natural Cbue aiNgned far it. How 
to perfect the Imaginador of a Writer. Who 
among the Ancient Foeu had thb Faculty in 
hs greatest PctfecliDn. Homei excelled in 
ImagininE what is Great : Virgil in Imainn- 
ing what is Beautiful; Ovid in Inagining 
whatiiNew. Ourown Countryman Milton 



"What Authors please the Tmagiiu 
who have nothing lo do w'-'- "•—•■— ' 
History pleases Ore Imag 
Authors of the ne» Phil 

tl«^^^nation.° Whethei 



Write™ w'fauhy in ihTK^Kt.' Of" 
Ariot Imaginingin General, llic Imagir 



I. Agood original betteTih' 



-Ofstyteinlit 



Of sounds by th 



..?S.'.'i'l 



"Why any thing that is nnpleasant to 
liold, pleases the Imagina^on when well 
scribed. Why the Imagination receive, a 
>re Eiquiiile Pleasure Tram the Descrip- i 
.n of what is Great, New, or Beautiful. I 
le Pleasure still heightened, if what is < 
scribed raises Passion in the Mind. Dis- 
reeable Pasaons plc-ising when raised by ! 
1 Descriptions. Why Terror and Grief: 
; pleasing to the Mind "l-- •■'■ii"! t-v 



Immigratian of Foreignei 

Imroodesty. Sa Ihnoik 

Immorality. Story of a 
-^ The^lfn of Fashion. J 
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"Or that 

1,"p"t should be O' 
il. In Ihis respect why the Moderns exccll '. 
the Ancients. Why the English excell the I 
Modems. Who the Best among the English. 
Of Emblematical Peraons. I 






m s. 


IKD 


Jnuaortality-™?""".^. ^.^ 


Iiiclliiation8-f«'/'"""«'- 


Shall not^reiirteoce euend B> far as 


— Act as pointers ,0 Reason u,Act.v.y.__ 


-^ .Sacrifice 10 Consciena- 646-=. 
Ceneraily- £lia> 5»4.> Z*S- 


oi.rpre«ntlhough»I 673-^ 


Rooted in Love of Disiincuon. 3?o-J-7. 


'; There H iVownot l«"'j_|;;™^?^f 


/for. 3 £/. a. iSj, ImiliiM. 


^rtCh!S''t"d^t™t,"a^"is"^[ 


"Thai directing power, 
Who forms the eenim in the natal hoot : 


dfacoverable in the gnateu geninaes and 
masl dialled Kjuli.''— Cice™. Mstlt In 


?^iin«lufrir'n«rs™t"™whi." 


E^ay ,1^ 


—Fefr. MtHlsisEmaytsi. 


O^J Melam. Jt.. .6s. 

"All things are but sllerd ; nothing dies; 
And here and there th' uiihodv;d spirit flies. 


Jira/iff Actios ; DKsma; Dispositioh- 






And lodget, where it lights. En man or beast." 


Or a man's head upon a horses neck. 

Or limb, of beasts, of the most ^J-erenl 




Cato's soliloquy. a7«... 

The ba^ of morality. 1S9-3-3. 


Cover'd with feathen of all sorts of birds : 
Would you not laugh, and think the painter 


£r>.'^5 iSaJr/'aa"; sis, >.' 683. 


Trust me that book is as ridiculous. 

Whose incoherent style, like sick men's 


ImHortB (Commerce),' Many Bs,"/-'" ; «'" 


VariHaS' shapes, and ndxes all eittemes." 








Inco>iaiBteuc7' £jiflf i6>,/. '3*- 


Fable of Jupiter and Ibe prayen. Esiay 

3}i, jt. 56a. 
ImpOStOTS. Among beggars, hjaajf 430, 


Inoonstanoy in action and opinion. Eisny 
.6a, A =36. 


Indsx B»puimitorlii8, «3fi-o- 


"1 know thee tn thy bottom 1 from 


India. Diimond mines. 113-1-3. 


Thy shallow centre to the utmost skin." 


— a^h'^Jr^i"^"'"^' 


—Pirsius. ISUttc In Exrny^-,. 
Srr o/ia Foifru»«-TELi.Eii5 ; Pial- 


— Trade with England. 4'4-=-=. 


HAK*IAB ; Quacks. 


East India Company. ijo-I-n. ; 414-9-i- 




IndianH (North American). Story of IiitlE 




andVariro. ai-1. 


They feel a qoendiless flame, a ftuitleH fire. 


Iroquois chiefs. Visit to England. 


-nreii. jiMfBttiFiMjso. 








ind wrong, >3-»-i. 




Sfi alls Ideas ; Tudcmentei ; Opinions. 


——'Indian's answer to question on his 






lune." 430-a-5- , , ,, 








A Sn rf'the (false) fine-breeding. 


Indies, -West. Siori^ of Rival Beauties, 


Generally. Eisay so./. 15. 


£<jtiy%a,P- >aS- 
A Governor's credentials. Amusing 


Religion. Sl9-'-4. 164-1-1- 




In speech. Plain Anglo-Saxon. 3.9-:-5. 

Sic aho iMPBUDENCB. 

IndlTidxiBlity. To be observedin opinion. 


Punuit of knowledge. 873-9-3. 






b. cured with half the pains liken .0 gmSfy 


False modesty. Essay 458, /. 635. 

More marked in sleep than in waking. 

- Allegory of the Mountun of M^i's! 


— ^"mbiledfroranunes. jso-i-j. 

To be carefully obsetved in wlf. sfc-i-i. 

. May and should be lubdued by Reason. 


Essays r.l%-%^.^.^^. 


Set alsa Imitation -, OBKHSM-vrt. 


' 64^.-3. 


lalQleaw. 5«\\a*»»s5^ 
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Indulgrences, Roman Catholic. 776-1-5. 
Industry. In art, personified by a Dutch 
man. 134-1 -6. 
To soi^e, an entertainment. 319- 1-3. 

Noise not to be mistaken for. 634-2-1. 

None ought to think himself exempt. 

825-2-5. 

Generally. Essays 316, /. 457 ; 624,/. 

871. 
See also Action ; Exercise ; Labour ; 
Work. ' 

Infamous Charaoters. Thomas Inkle. 

21-1. 

A mother. 582-2-4. 

A match-maker. Essay 437, /. 627. 

Rhynsault. His crime and punishment. 

Essay 491, /. 701. 

— — A seducer. Essay 6tx,/>. 857. 

A secret marriage and its sequel. Essay 

322, p. 467. 
-^ A foul wrong and a bloody revenge. 

858-2-3,4. 
See also Procuresses ; Villainy. 
Inferiors, Behaviour to. See Behaviour. 
Infidels. See Atheism. 
Infinitude. Essays 565, p. 804 ; 571, p. 

810 ; 380,/. 822 ; 590,/. 834; 628,/. 875. 
Infirmary for the sour, the peevish, and the 
testy. Essays 424,/. 610 ; 429,/. 617 ; 440, 
p. 630. 

Inflexibility. The Spartan code. 804- x. 
See also Resoluteness. 

Influences of human activity. Biographies 
of great men. 429-2-j. 

Example of the highly-placed. 13-2-2. 

Leaders of thought. 13-2-1. 

"The strongest things are not so well 

established as to be out of danger from the 
weakest." —()«/«/«j Curtius. Motto to 
Essay 485. 

See also Example. 

Informers. See Spies. 

Ingratitude. The vice that is said to com- 
prehend all others. Ingratum si dixeris, 
omnia dixeris. 348-1-2. 

Inhumanity. Half the miseries of life due 
to. 246-1-3. 

Injustice. Of men's judgments of their 
fellows. 365-1-2 ; 803-2-4. 

Imputed to God. A story. 339-1-1. 

Tnll. 

To detract anything from another, and for 
one man to multiply his own conveniences by 
the inconveniences of another, is more against 
nature than death, than iJoverty, than pain, 
and the other thin|;s which can befall the 
body, or external circumstances. — Motto to 
Essay 469. 

Ink. Letters written in lemon-juice. 101-2-3. 

Inkle and Yarico. Story of 21-1. 

Innate dispositions. 246-2-3 ; 847-2-2. 

Inner Temple. See London. 

Innocence. Loss of the taste. 13-2-2. 

"Many have I known more famous, 

some more knowing, not one so innocent." — 
Steele's rejlections on the death 0/ a young 



Innooonoe — continued. 
The fashion to ridicule in a man. 



Essay 



154. A 225. 
Ca 



arried to excess in Timothy Doodle. 
Essay 245, /. 348. 

Suspected. Story of Procns and Ce- 

phalus. 751-1-4. 

Suspected. Story of Claudia. 751-1-1. 

Some choose the clearest light, 

And boldly challenge the most piercing eye. 

— Horace. Motto to Essay 303. 
Inns. Politics and exclusive dealing. 191-1-4. 

Sir Roger figiires in the sign of the 

Knight'^ head. 186-1-3. 

Chamberlain of an inn. 197-2-3. 

— -- The world an inn. 314-2-6 ; 416-1-3,4. 

See also Taverns. 
Inns of Court. See London. 
Innuendoes. Essays 567, /. 807 ; 568, /. 

807. 
Inauisitiveness. 

Tn inquisitive will blab ; from such refrain ; 
Their leaky ears no secret can retain. 
•^Horace. Motto to Essay 228. 

Generally. Essays 228, /. 326 ; 439, p. 

629 
Inquisitor. A paper. 444-2-n. 
Insincerity. In Courts. 123-2-3. 

In mourning for the dead. 7i5-i-3' 

In speech. Ambassador of Bantam's 

report. Essay 557, p. 795. 

Generally. Essay 352, /. 514. 

Insolence of the rich and highly-placed. 

Essays 214, p. 308 ; 294,/. 422. 
Inspuration. No man was ^ ever great 
without some degree of inspiration. — Tully. 

Motto to Essay 146. 
Instinct. The direct prompting and guid- 
ance of Providence. 183-2-2. 

In animals. Essays 120, 121, /. 182. 

Also 739-2-1. 

In men. 
Affection towards dependants. 264-2-2,3. 

Parental stronger than filial. 275-1-6. 

Religious instinct. 290-2-5. 

: Pleasure arising at sight of generosity. 

329-2-1. 
'- Inherited prejudices. Office of reason. 

376-1-4- 

Recognition of beauty and deformity. 

595-1-3- 

Modesty, true and false. ^ 655-2-2. 

Instinctive actions no claim to virtue. 

846-2-2. 
Instruction. Nor harsh thy precepts, but 
infused by stealth, 
Please while they cure, and cheat us into 
health. 757-2-2. 

See also Education ; Example ; Pre- 
cept ; Advice. 
Instructor, The. A paper. 444-2-^ 
Insults. See Behaviour: Contempt; 
Insolence: Ridicule; Women. 

Integrrity. See Honesty. 

Intemperance. See Drinking ; Temper- 
ance. 
Intentions. God the only capable judge. 

368-2-1. 
• Generally. Essay 2f^i p. 306, 
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Interests, conflicting. The monied and 
the landed. Essay 174, p. 354 ; also i9z«i-4. 

International Disputes. Es$ay 481, /. 

688. 

Interpreter, Cowell's. ^(n^\^^. 
Intrepidity. See Couragb; Rbsolutb- 

NKSS. 

Introspection. Pascal on man's aversion 

10. X77-2-3. 
Invention. The most painful action of the 
mind. 696-2-4. 

The sextant. 6i6-2'X. 

Ion. Epitaph on Euripides. 783-X-7. 

Ipsmrioll-nian. Story of. Essay 350, /. 

510. 
Ireland and the Irish. Paul Methuen, 
Ix>rd Chancellor. 677-2-n. 

Earl of Sunderland, Lord Lieutenant. 

573-i-n. 
Lord Wharton, Lord Lieutenant. 

467-z-n. 
Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon. 

362>2-n. 
Sir W. Petty, Surveyor>General. 332-2-n. 

Figures as Panopaea in Harrington's 

Oceana. 2^8* i-n. 

H. Boyle. Raleigh's property. 247-i>n. 

Addison and Budgell m. loQ-i-n. 

Cruelties of the Rebellion. 734-2-2. 

Letter from an Irish gentleman, an ogler. 

78-2-1. 
An amorous Irish gentleman. 800-2-4. 

Irishman stalking an heiress. 449-1-3. 

Impudence in Irishmen is absuni and 

fawninjg. 35-2- 1. 

Insh coxcomb obsequious. 36-1-1. 

—— Terror caused by the Irish. 507-1-2. 
An Irishman checkmated in an affair of 

seduction. Essay 182, p. 265. 

" Some men, otherwise of sense, have 

wondered that a great genius should spring 
out of Ireland." 621-1-3. 

The Faithful Irishman. A play. 488-z-n. 

Thomas Pamell. Author of Essay 460. 

657-2-n. 
IroQUois Indians. Visit to England. 

82-2-n. 
Irregnlarity. See Method. 
Irresolution. Essay 162, p. 236. 
IsadaSy the Spartan. Story of. 804-1-2. 

Isingrlass. > 200-2-1. 
Isle of Wiflrht. 2T5-z-z. 



JEA 

Islington. See London. 

Isocrates. Blemishes in his works, zoo-z-4. 

Italy. Its beautiful spring. 57z-z-3. 

Gardens. ^98-z-2. 

Gesture in its preachers. 588-2- x. 

Scaramouch, the actor. Story of. 

406- z -7. 

Three proverbs. 405-2-5. 

— — Advertisement of a chirur^^eon. 39-2-4. 

Haym's work on rare Italian books. 

370- z-n. 

Italian art. Its characteristics. z34-i-4. 

Da Vinci, an universal genius. 787-2-6. 

— j~ Historical paintings and portraits crit 

cised. 790-Z-. 

Music. ^ A criticisin. Essay 29, p. 49. 

Appreciation of singers and actors. 

633-2-4. 

Addison's Book of Travels in. 535-i-n. 

The Guelfes and GibelUnes. Z90-Z-3. 

Language. Expresses music and cere- 
mony. 202'I-6. 

' Language. Comparison with others. 

65Z-2-3. 

Language. Affected love of. An 

amusing sketch. 3o6;>i-x. 

Language. Floridness and poorness of 

style. 1 2-2- 7. 

Poets. Addicted to " mixt wit." zox-2-2. 

Opera. See Opera. 

Persons mentioned in the Spectator {and 
Notes). 
Aretino. ^ 4Z-Z-2 ; 4i-2-n. 

Boccalini. 4Z9-z-3n. ; 519-Z-3 : 732-2-3. 

Bruno, Giordano. 566-1-10. 

Castelvetro. 428- i-n. 

Grimaldi. 25- z -2. 

Letl 880-Z-2. 

—^ Mazzoni. 428- i-n. 
— — Nicolini. See N. 

Strada. 864-2-3. 

Tasso. See T. 

Vanini. 566-2- zon. 

Note, 1 nere b no mention, apparently, 

of Dante. 

Places mentioned in the Spectator. 

Forli. Z76-z-n. 

Milan. 788-i-z. 

Rome. See R. 

Turin. 677- z-n. 

—^ Venice. See V. 

Itinerant story-tellers. 267-1-2. 
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Jack Catoh. 7Z9-2-z. 

Jack-puddinfiis. Name of the drolls of the 
common people in Enj^land. 79-Z-5. 

Jacobite in the grinning-match. 253- z -6. 

Jacobus, A Family. <^-z-z. 

James I. Kinjg. Skill in punning a neces- 
sary qualification for a Bishopric in his 
reign. 99-2-7. 

Figures as Morpheus in Harrington's 

Oceana. 258- z-n. 



James', St. See London. 
James Street. See London. 
January. Fine weather in. 683- z-. 
Japan wares. Z13-Z-4; 36o-z-3; 4Z4-2-2. 

— — Formosa. 2;j-z-4. 
Japis, the Physicuin. Essay 572, p. 8z2. 
Jealousy. Definition of. 248-z-z. 

Description by Horace. 249-2-3. 

In Husbands. Essays 170,/. 247 ; 171, 

/. 249 ; 527, /. 750. 
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JealoVLSy—cimtinuei/. 

In wives. Essay 17 

In wives. Story of 



ss 
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8, /. 260. 
Procris. 751-1-3. 



Story of Herod and Mariamne. Essay 

Quotations from Spenser. 



171, A 249. 
In women. 



768-1-7. 

In authors. Essay 2$:^, p. 360. 

The cause of detraction. Essay 256, p. 

365. 

Generally. Essays 170, p. 247 ; 432, /. 

621. 

Jean Fottasres. Drolls of the common 

I)eople in France. 79-1-5. 
Jesters. Part of the retinues of German 

Courts. 78-2-3. 
Jests. Tellers of. 334-2-4. 

Foolish frolics. 52^-1. 

Oxford and Cambridge Jests. A book. 

See also Jokes. [801-2-6. 

Jestdts, The. The Spectator mistaken for 
one and arrested, io-2-i ; 124-1-4. 

Oldham's Satire on. 31-2-n. 

Sir Roger's neighl>ours hope he is not 

harbouring one in the Spectator. 197-1-3. 

Martin Smiglecius. 341-2-n. 

Boileau, a member of the order. 418-i-n. 

Balthasar Gracian. 420-2-n. 

( Christopher Clavius. 443-1-6. 

Squib on their missionaries in China. 

/t^jrav 545, /. 774. 

Their quibbles and evasions. 440-1-8. 

Jewels. Sec Pkakls. 

Jews, The. Ou the London Exchange. 

112-2-2. 

Conversion to Christianity. 142-1-3. • 

Ceremony in their religion. 307-1-4 ; 

307-2-2. 

Isaac Orobio, P. de Limborch, Uriel 

Acosta. 307- x-n. 

Tradition of Moses and the workings of 

Providence. 339-2-2. 

Their writers. 648-.?-6. 

Veneration of the name of God. 755-2-6. 

Generally. Essay 495, /. 707. 

See also Bible ; Hebkew. 

Jezebel, A. A student's complaint of her 

wiles. 255-2-2. 
Jilts. Women. Essays 187,/. 272; 401,/. 

581. 

Men. iTjjrtjj/ 28S, /. 413. 

Job, The Book of. Beauty of. 259-2-4. 

Quotations. 490-1-2; 740-1-2; 811-1-3. 

Jockies. "The Compleat Jockey." 146-1-2. 

Whig Jockies. 191-1-3. 

Conversation with. 326-2-2. 

John- Apple, A Face like a. 86-2-1. 
John a Nokes and John a Styles. 802-1-3; 

819-2-4. 
Joke!?. Old ones paraded as new. 801-2-3. 

Serious countenance needed in the telling. 

863-2-4. 

Practical Jokes. Essays 371, /. 544 ; 

504, />. 718. 

See also Jests. 

Jonathan's Coffee- House. See Coffee- 
houses. 
Jonson, Ben. His Leges Convi vales. 

18-2-17. 

Abel Drugger. 48-2-1. 

107.1 



JomBOJlr-continued, 

Epitaph on a lady. 57-1-4. 

Praise of Chevy Chase. 11 4- 1-3. 

Ben Jonson's Club. 11 8-1 -3. 

Volpone. 543-1. 

Catiline. 726-2-2. 

Quotation. 750-2-1. 

Mutilation of " a noble play of." 767-2-: 

Josephus. Glaphyra's dream. 169-2-2. 

Herod,and Mariamne. 250-2-3. 

Jotham's Fable of the Trees. 266-2-4. 
Joumals. See Diaries. 
Journey. Life likened to. A Persia 
story. 416-1-. 

to Ivondon. The Captain and th 

Quaker. Essay 132, p. \(yj. 

JoustinfiT. Tilt-yard at Whitehall. 167-1-1 
Joy. Does not express itself in laughter. 150-1-: 

Women more joyous than men. 103-1-: 

See also Happiness; Laughter ; Mirtj 
Jubilee of the Everlasting Club. They n 
solve to sit out another century. iiB-i-i. 

" A Trip to the Jubilee." A play. 

» ^ , , ^ 543-1- 

JUdfires., Lord Cowper. 64-2-1. 

A trial for witchcraft. 179-i-n. 

Sir Roger's performance of Sheriff 

duties. Essay 122, p. 185. 

Walter, L. C. B. On circuit at Excte 

suppresses Wakes. 236-2-4. 

Trial of an old schoolfellow. A stop 

452-2-] 

" Grave as a Judge." 843-2-1. 

Judges, The Book of. Jotham's Fable. 

266-2-i 
Judgrment, Day of. Redistribution < 
honours. 314-2-4. 

Judgrments of Providence., Presumi 

tion of men in so characterising event; 
Essay 483, p. 690. 

Judgrments of Men. Standers-by di: 
cover blots which are apt to escape those wh 
are in the game. 5-X-2. 

Wit and judgment not always foun 

together. 100-2-3. 

Faculty of judgment zoi-i-x. 

Judgment of posterity. A forecast. 

158-1-J 

Sir Roger's decision of a dispute. "Muc 

might be said on both sides." 185-2-4. 

1 Impossible for one man to form a righ 

estimate of the worth of another. Essay 25J 
/. 367. . 

Opmion of the world. One's regard tc 

579-2-^ 

Judging by appearances. Allegory c 

the Scales. Essay 463, /J., 662. 

Judgment the only acknowledged ofl 

spring of Time. 732-2-1. 

Characters of men not to be summed u 

in two words. 803-1-4. 

Censure of bodies of men. 803-2-4. 

See also Condemnation. 

False standards and conclusions. 

6io, /. 856. 

Instance of critics wrong. 495-2-n. 

See also Censure ; Physiognomy. 

June 22nd (old style, izth). Bamab 
Bright. 870- i-n. 
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5«n/ra Crime; Judgments; ! 
' Jnstlcea of the Peace. Juscice 



: dF prayers to oblatLoi 



Homer's Balance. Essay ,63, f. 6frj. 

Jna ti^um Ilberorutn. i9}-i-8. 
Justice. Th^ pan of God; mercy, thai of 

man. a46-2-6. 

Mercy 10 one may be cruelty to other*. 

The Law of England, and Hardtases! 

■ Con^Bta 

Poetical jnslLce. Eaajr jj8, /. 779. 



— Tully. Arpllul 



Clerk to Sir Roger's bench. 
Justinian. His quotations I 

■^ tcum at, nee ^ttii iegi. 3 
Juvenal. Dtyden's translati 

Leonora's library, ' 

His tenth si"^ 

Plato's dialogue 

ExtravagBn't 



re prompted prohablv by 



in Prayer. 569->- 



SAliaoh. The death-pbce of Smigl< 

Keen, Edward. The falher of twer 

dren. so«-!.a. „_. 

Kennett, Dr. His patochUJ antiquitie!. Kniglitlay, Ri 

—-Dt. Basil. Translator of critical works Knlffhta o/the'Po8t. i;2-i-3; 812-1- 

of Rapin. 418-i-n. KniBlitBbridee. -W Lnsuof- 

SenBinfftou. jh London. _ Knitting. WiJI Wimble skilled 



Elt-Oat Cluti. SaCiMTis. 
. Kit Orochet. Cbiistopher Rich. 360-1- 
■ Kneller, Sir Godfrey. 56-=-^ ; 79o-i,a- 

Knight -errantry, iss-i-a ; eis-i-j. 



Xent, Couii.._ . 

Set TiJNBRlDCB 

Xeatiahmen. Known, P( 
iiiia|ine, by Ihar tails. 353-1 



KniBlitBbridee. -W 
Knitting-, wai Wimble 

Knock, Fort, jij-t-j. 
nan Catholics Knollea. His liisiori- of iheTurls. 

iS-r-1. Knotting, ds an occupation for men. 

i give you. XaowledKe. "The Athenians undeisland 

ii,.js:-' -'-■--■'-'-■■ 



Xln^a EDElish. S^-i 
Sine*. Louis XlV. a 



An ideal 



- Right to do all e 

Spanish king^sj I 

ITie Right DWii 

l-helogicofkini 

Cenerall'.,. 



Le*»;*i 



HE^ 



EUWABD ; FRANXia : 

sv; jAHE,s; John; 



Untapped «JrH in me 


.^l^. 


«"of pre- 


The business of nuiukind in 

being rather to act than to know, 


Jirdingly. 
j3a-=-j, 
ewardi in 

and most 
.338..-^ 


Fuller Vn 

the Future St 
Curiosity 

^'iirn^'i 


wiedge, one 
o'n%o?^eT 

leT^^;;^ 


of the 



Klssins- Ruslic^nghtlyde»reilbe Spec- 
tator*! judgment. 343-'-<>- I 

Complaint of a lady's refusal. 391-i-a. I 

The Athenian and hiidaughter. J51-1-1. 

KiiMng-CruaL 8S5-J-9. | 



lal ohjecf of it. 
> raise dtuhtA, 



Knowledge —ce 

Noveily a gi 



riefi Altogether 



, aT iMiiES cA-pressed 

his Knowledge and DLs- 



B Darii-Iinihom cl 



liR Pursuit, the proper employnKnl of 

' — ^ Life, or the sense of LI, extended by pur- 

— 'The min^ t\ja 1i« fallow but a single 

Addison's amUtion lo have [t said o? idm , 

that he brought Philosophy out of Colleges and 
Libraries into Clubs and Coffee-HouiEs, and 

— "whe^Knowle'd™, instead of, being 

senibly, and eiposed upon every Table, I 

in"the Provcrls: mS^^critth tJS^. 
■ IktSirettst 



sat tiilerun iter vera in tut ^Irctrs : iiv 
criitk in the ckiif Placi of CoHcmrsi. 
m fit Optmngs of the Gaits. In tJu City 

yt slmfli ones, vnllye /™ Simply > and 



he benefit of every Pas. 
if ihe world." Its sub- 



of. Two stories. Essay m. t. %ii 
Knowledge of Self. The first nc 

Knowledge of Sel£ Rules for at 

E^say 399, 

Knowledge of Self. Simca. 

Thus, when my fleetin 
Uiiheeded, Eilentlv, aj 






While he, o'ejiaken unprepared, 
Finds death an evU to be fear'd. 
Who dies, to oiheis too Dill ' ' 
A stranger to himself alone 
M. 
Knowledge of the Futi 

Koran, lie. Night joum 



"LaljOriouB Nothinpi" eiplored by 


German scholars. 315-1-5. 


LabotiT. The Division of. n^-i-i. 


— — ■ "llie same hand that sow'd shall reap 


— ^^Th^<lld;!"saidHesiod, have placed 


Labour before Virtue." 640-1-4. 


HaWl makes it sweet. 6,0-j-t. 


-^ Right and wrong application of. Mis- 


directed talents. Essay 404, >. s9;. 

Labour is to idle.JeiVbrUtn«^ .0 

Wages question- Essay 23;,/. 33'. 


Set alls Action ; Ain ; Ai'I'Licatio.s ; 


Exercise; WoBK. 


— ^tl^™. '^T'-^'%'^%. 


Generally. 154-1-1; l6l-I-»; 1S7-1-3 ; 


S84-I-4 i 7B5---1. 


Laeedemonians. The bravest people in 


Greece. Their dances. log-'-"- 


Thar high character. 273-a-i. 


"The Alhenians understand what is 





Lacqueys. The 

-x'hl'aoK'of! 






Lacy, John. Dramatist. 576.1-1. 
Ladder-dances. 52-1-1. 
Ladder-walkers. 369-2-1. 
Ladies. I^onoia's Library. Essayyj.j 

"Ladies Calling." A book. fc-a. 

Thrir views on Greek quotations. 

Wanor.' \ll-i. *^* 



A Lady of the I 

Fine ladies "muLi. .vu i, 

alive." si2.a-3. 

Fine lady of the stage. 

iWa/w^&i'uTTBS; Dbess; ' 
Laertius, Diogenes. A quota 
La Perte'B Country Dances. 
La Pontaine. "I' comem 
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Liaxnbs. Instinct in. 183-2-2 ; i84-x-2. 

Effect of sucking a goat. ^5ori-2. 

- Sacrifice of the Blade Lamb. 209-2-3. 
See also Rams. 

Liamentations. See Mourning. 
Liaxnpoons. Writers ought to be attacked 
by every honest man. 59-2-7. 

Susanna Lovebane's complaint. 425-1-5. 

Tom up before publication, are sacrifices 

to Humanity. 518-1-2. 

See also Calumny; Detraction; Ridi- 
cule ; Scandal. 
liamy, Bernard. Author of "Perspective 

made easy." 002 -1. 
liancasmre witches. A Play. 209-2-2. 
Ijanoaster, Duchy of. 30-1-4. 
I4and. Yard Land. 471-2-2 ; 477-1-2. 

Land Tax. 189-1-3; 289-2-2. 

Custom of Free Bench. 862-1-7, and 

£ssay622,p. 870. 
— — The Landed interests. 191-1-4, and 

Essay 174, p. 254. 
liandlords. Types in the Spectator. 

- Sir Roger. Essays 106, /. 163 ; 112, 
/. 171. 

Captain Sentry. Essay 544, /. 773. 

Sir Andrew Freeport. Essay 549, /. 

780. 

Another. Essay 622, p. 869. 

liansruagre. In Poetry and the Drama. 

Essays 39, /. 64 ; and 285, p. 408. 

Slang. Essay 6i6, j^. Z6-i. 

— — Writing and Painting compared. 

- 600-2-2. 

Insincerity. Ambassador of Bantam's 

letter. Essay 557, p. 795. 
— — Ambiguity. 546-2-1. 

Pompousness in. 864-1-7. 

■ Licentious. 580-2-7. 
Obscurity. 554-1. 

Use of plain terms by young ladies. 

3I2-2-S- 

Coarseness in the Fine Gentleman. 

107-1-2. 

Reception of a thought dependent on its 

dress. 591-1-4. 

" From cheats of words the world she 

brings 

To real estimates of things." 

— Horace. Motto to Essay 429, 

See also Billingsgate ; Cant ; Conver 
sATioN ; Delicacy ; Euphemism ; Ex 
pression ; Idiom ; Metaphors ; Ora 
TORY*. Phrases ; Poetry ; Similitudes 
Speech ; Style ; Translations . 
Verse. 

- Language of Birds. See Birds. 

Language of the Ey^. See Eye. 

Gipsies' knowledge of. 196-1-3. 

European and Hebrew compared. 

586-2-2. 

General comparison. 651-2-3. 

Oriental. 586-2-2. 

Teaching of the Classical. 330-1-1 ; 

492-1-4. 
English. 

Neglect in schools. 217-1-1. 

Adulteration with foreign expression;;. 

Essay 165,/. 241. 
..- — Comparison with others. 6^z-2-3. 



LiailgTiasre — continued. 

Generally. Essay 135,/. 201.^ 

Other Languages. See the following head- 
ings : — Dutch "; France ; Germany ; 
Greece; Hebrew; Ireland; Italy; 
Latin ; Poland ; Russia ; Scotland ; 
Spain. 

liansdowne, Lord. "Unnatural flights 
in poetry." 382-2-n. 

Lianterloo. A game at cards. ' 349-1-1.^ 

Liapirius. A generous brother. 353- i-i. 

Xiapland. Translations of Love-songs. 
Essay 366, jl>. 536 ; also, 587-2-3. 

Belief m magic and incantations. 

850-1-2. 
Their poets in Steele's Dream of Par- 
nassus. 732-2-1. 
Larks. Introduction on the stage. 26-2-1. 

Preservation of. 63-1-1. 

Lady who could not bear their noise. 

194-1-1. 
— — As food. 473-2-3. 
" Last Words, More." 637-1-2. 
Liatixner. Conference between Papists and 

Protestants. 665-1-1. 
liatin liangnagrd. "Always contradict- 
ing one because he knows Latin." 208-1-2. 

Ladies charmed with it, as being to 

them sound abstracted from ideas. 425-1-1 ; 

317-1-2. 
Comparison with other languages. 

651-2-3. 
Teaching of. 330-1-1. 

Treaty Latin. 440-1-8. 

Quotation at the table. Sir Roger's fear. 

164-1-1. 

The affix -osus. 291-1-6. 

Production of verses by machinery. 

316-1-2. 

Latinisms in Milton. 409-2-1. 

Lilly's Grammar. 3i7-i-2n. 

Laud, Arcllbisliop. Bishop Sanderson 

a friend of his. 164-1-n. 
— — Opposes the suppression of Wakes. 

236-2-4. 

Punishes the Stationers* Company for a 

misprint in the Bible. 821-2-4 

Laudable. . Nothing in which the Will is 

not concerned. 54-1-1. 
Laugrhter. Will Honeycomb laughs easily. 

7-2-1. 
Genealogy of. 59-1-2. 

False Humour always laughing, while 

everybody about him looks serious. 59-1-2. 

Hobbes' explanation of. ^ ^8-2-3. 

Hobbes' explanation criticised. 86-2-3. 

Does not proceed from profound joy. 

150-1-3. 

English need incitements to. 261-2-2. 

Seeking self-forgetfulness in loud 

laughter. 283-2-3. 

The Coquet laughs when she is not 

merry. 351-2-7. 

Sentiments provocative of, in Heroic 

Po«ms. 401-1-3. 

Only one laugh in the whole iEneid. 

401-1-3. 
Loud laughter of the Coouel. *fyv'^-^» 
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"LOMghterj—conftnued. 

A distinguishing characteristic of Man. 

706-2-4. 
— - Humour of Terence so delicate as not to 
raise laughter. 715-2-1. 
— — The property of Reason, but, in excess, 
the mark of Folly. 842-2-4. , 

Laugh, if you are wise. 

— Martial. Motto to Essay ^7. 
Generally. Essay 249, p. 353. 

See also Humour ; Mirth. 

Law. Henry de Bracton's De Legibus et 
consnetudinibus Anglioe. 686- i-n. 

*' This is or ^ould be law." 529-2-1. 

" Taking the law of" a man. 185-2-3,4 ; 

387-1-4. 
— — Club-Law. 341-2-6. 

Poor- Laws. Essay ^yi^ p. 331. 

— — Land-Laws. Set Land. 

Hard Cases. 803-2-4. 

Libel Laws. 636-2-n. 

Liawyers. The Profession generally. Essay 

21,/. 36. 

Iras et verba locant. — Martial. 

36-2-2. 

The Law- Pedant, who is always put- 
ting cases and contesting points. 162-2-2. 

Trial for witchcraft. Lawyers in advance 

of their times. i7Q-in. 

Letter from a Middle-Templar. 194-2-3. 

Ethics of the Profession. 252-1-2. 

Few pleaders are tolerable in company. 

285-1-4. 

Disputatious in conversation. Essay 

197, /. 284. 
— — Admission of women to the Bar. 

351.-2-3. 

Those who have mistaken their calling. 

443-2-6. 

Supporting a bad case. 543-1-1. 

Lawyers' Club. 546-1-2. 

Letter from a Lawyer's Clerk. 687-2-4. 

How to overcome modesty and diffidence. 

Essay 484, p. 692. 

' Amorous affairs. 694-2-2 ; 760-2-5 ; 

840-2. 

Pranks as amateur coachmen. Essay 

498,/. 710. 

Barristers' disdain of attorneys. 776-2-1. 

A protest against legal phraseology. 

784-2-1. 
The ** Ornamental Counsel." 784-2-1. 

See also Attorneys ; Barristers ; 
Benchers; Coif; Counsel; Judges; 
Templars. 

La7v Students. 

' Seen in all public assemblies, except in a 

Court of Justice. 36-1-4 
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JjayKryers— continued. 

Reform of a member of the Lazy Club. 

463-2-2 

"This is my third year at the Temple 

and this is or should be the Law." 529-2-1. 

Pranks as am^eur coachmen. Essay 

498,/. 7ior526,/. 748 

Generally. 

Petition of John a Nokes and John % 

Styles. 819-2-4. 

See also Assizes; Court; Justice 
Justices. 
Lazy Club. 463-2-2. 
Leagnes, Breach of. 254-1-2. 

Liean people. Lamentation of Lady Ample 

54-2 

Cure for Leanness. 905-6. 

Skeletons' Club. 17-2-2. 

Lear, King. Shakespeare's Play. Admirable 

Poetical Justice observed. 67-1-1. 
Tates "improvement." 699-i-n. 

Fine expressions of anger. 769-2-4.- 

A new device in stage effect. 816-2-2. 

Leamingr* Makes a silly man ten thousanc 

times more insufferable. 162-2-4. 

"You are so learned that there is n< 

understanding you." 208-1-4. 

Without discretion, is pedantryt 323-1-1 

Flourishes under Liberty and Plenty. 

^ . , 4^3-^-4 

— — Ostentation in authors. 427-2-2. 

Its purpose. 515-2-2. 

Weighed with natural parts in the Visioi 

of Scales. 663-2-1. 
^— Employment of learned men in business 

672-1-4 

" Pity he has not less or more." 682-1-1 

Absence of mind in learned men. 124-2-2 

A learned woman. 553-2-5. 

" The best blood by learning is refined.' 

Motto to Essay 1 23 

See aho Knowledge ; Pedantry. 
Le Bossu. See Bossu. 
Lebnin. A painter. 324-2-n. 
Le Conte, Father. His "Present state o 

China." 275-2-3. 
Lee, Nathaniel, Dramatist. His heroes 

swelling and blustring. 67-2-4. 

His " Mithridates," and " Theodosius.' 

146-1-4 

A mad poet. 628-2-2. 

Criticisms of his work. 66-1-3 ; 409-1-2 

Leering:. 196-1-1 ; 356-1-1 ; 445-i-i« 
Leeward Islands. A romantic story. 

310-1-2, 
A disdainful vievt 



Legacies. To charities, 
of. 668-2-3. 

See also Expectations. 

Leg'ends. ^«^ Fables ; Heathen. 
Ready dress'd for Westminster at 8 a.m. Leg's , Wooden. Claims of their owners tc 

81-2-2. \ employment. Sir Roger. 558-2-1. 
Coffee-House in Leicestershire. A letter from Gabriel Bul- 
lock of Swepston. 477-2-1. 
Leisure. Some people are better without. 

Essay 43, /. 71. 

Amusements for all fools of eminence,— 

Politics and Poetry. 72-2-2. 

Every man should be taught somQ haAdl 

craft, 71-1-2; 73-1-4, 



Some appear at the 

Night-gowns. 81-2-2. 

Leontine, a zealous student. 187-2-1. 

A wagering, positive disputant. 214-2-3. 

An unpleasant meeting with a father. 

221-2-6. 

Designs of Jezebels. 256-1-1. 

Coffee-House Debates. 285-2-1. 
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Leisure —continued. 



The tedious, empty spaces of life. 148-1 
" If I had less leisure 1 should ha 



-8. 
have 
more." 457-1-^. 

Few know how to be idle and innocent.. 

594-1-2. 

Employment. Generally. Essay 93, 

p. 147. 

See also Idleness. 
Lent) Rules to keep. A book. 146-1-3. 
Leo X., Pope. Rebuked by a priest. 709-2-3. 
L'Estrangre, Sir Roger. His Book of 

Fables. ^ 42-i-n. 

A pioneer in spelling reform. 202-1-3. 

Leti, Gregorio. His boast that he had been 

author of a book and father of a child for 20 
years successively. 880-1-2. 
Letters (Epistles). Judgment of character 
by. 46-2-3 ; 407-1-2. 

Husband's opened lay the wife. 306-1-1. 

— — Touches of naturcr more pleasing than 

wit. 264-1-3. 

Letters to the Spectator. Answers to a 

batch. Essay 619, /. 866. 

— — Letters to the Spectator unpublished. 
Lillie's collection. 866- i-n. 

Teaching of letter-writing in schools. 

516-1-2; 330-1-1. 
— — Women and Postscripts. 127-2-4 ; 407-2-3; 

582-2-2 ; 708-2-3. 
^— A letter-opener's detection. 642-1-3. 
The writer in haste. 407-1-2. 

Use of lemon-juice for ink. 101-2-3. 

Dying wife to her husband. 295-2-3. 

Ann Boleyn's last letter. 577-1. 

Letters of Aristaenetus. 340-2-4. 

A letter of Horace. 705-1-5. 

A letter of Pliny. 748-1-3. 

A letter of CoMsolation. 279-1-5. 

Letters of Recommendation. 316-2-4 ; 

and Essay 403, p. 704. 

Letters from women on women. 708-2-2. 

Emperor of Cl^na to the Pope. A squib. 

£«ay 545,/. 774. 

Acknowledgment of an April Fool's gift. 

622-1-3. 

Epistolary Poetry. Essay 618, p. 865. 

Letter from a monkey. Essay 343, 

/. 5C0. 

Letter from a Schoolboy. 481-1-2. 

Letter from the Ambassador of Bantam. 

795-2-7. 

Letter from Bob Short. 677-2-5. 

Letter from Robin Shorter. 695-1-4. 

A stinging letter. Mr. Trap to Mr. 

Stint. 642-1-3. 

A slangy letter. 863-2-7. 

A pedantic letter. 864-1-7. 



LoTe-letters. 

James (a servant) to Betty. 116-2-3. 
Steele's. Essay 142,/. 210. 
Gabriel Bullock's. 471-2-2 ; 477-1-2. 
Two ; a contrast. 743-2-2. 
A little romance. Essay 627, p. 874. 

Other letters are recorded under the 

titles of their respective subjects. 
Letters (Literature). Republic of. Essay, 

529, >• 75a. 
Leuo&S. The Lovers Leap. 319-2-3 ; also 
Essays 227, /. 325 ; 233, p. 333. 



Levies of the Gtreat. Essay 193, f. 279. 

Levity. Essay (598) on the blending^ of 
seriousness and cheerfulness in disposition 
and character. 842-2-3. 

In behaviour, the bane of all that is 

good. — Seneca. Motto to Essay 492. 

Lewis, W. . A Publisher. 903-6. 
Leyden. 196-1-3 ; 268-2n. 
Liars. Confessions of one. Essay 136, 

p. 202. 

Sug[gestion that they should be called 

*' historians." 203-2-1. 

Some lies born of arrogance ; some of 

malice ; some of benevolence. Essay 234, 

^ /. 334. 

Lies in compliments. 160-1-3. 

— — Giving the Lie, the deadliest offence 
with men. 155-2-4. 

One deceit needs many more to make it 

good. 514-2-3. 

"He would not tell a Lie, though he 

might gain Heaven by it." 723-1-1. 

Party-Lying. Essay 507, /. 722. 

Embellishers of Facts. Essay 521, 

p. 741. 
Journey of a Lie through the town. 

742-1-5. 
Libels. Scurrilous and infamous publica- 
tions. 190-1-1,2. 

The jealous and revengeful pleasure of 

defamation. 366- i-i. 

• Innuendoes of the Syncopist tribe of 

writers. Essay 567, p. 807. 
See also Calumny; Detraction; Lam- 
poons ; Ridicule ; Scandal. 
Liberality. See Alms ; Benevolence ; 

Charity ; Generosity. 
Libertines. See Amours ; Gallantry ; 

Immorality ; Rakes ; Seduction. 
Liberty. The figure of Liberty in the Alle- 
gory on Public Credit. 9-2-4. 

Cowley's Essay on. i74-2n. 

Riches and Plenty its natural fruits. 

^13-1-4. 

Liberty of the subject. Form of Govern- 
ment. Essays 287,/. 412 ; 384,/. 559. 

Christianity and Civil Liberties. 

560-1-2. 
-^ — The mother of Fancy. 732-2-1. 
Libraries. That of Serenus Sammonicus. 

3i7-2n. 

Sale of a Giordano Bruno. 566- in. 

Leonora's collection. Essay 2,1 ^p. 61. 

Aljhorpe Library. 573-in. • 

Cotton Library. 577-1- 1. 

Radcliffe Library, Oxford. 671-in. 

Vatican Library. 882-1-2. 

See also Books ; Reading. 

Licentiousness. See Immorality. 

Lies. See Liars. 

Life.^ We make provisions for this Life as 
tho' it were never to have an end, and for the 
other Life as tho'- it were never to have a 
beginning. 817-1-1. 

'* spat to hrevi 

spent lougatn reseces ; duui loquimur, 

fugerit Invida. 
yEtas ; carpe Diem, quant minimum ere* 

dula postero." — H or. 
Wc all oC >i& cotavVicccv oil ^^t^^'^.w^Rsaw 
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of Time," saith Seneca. " and yet have much i 
more than we know what to do with. Our 
Lives," says he, "are si>eiit either in doing ' 
nothing at all, or in doinjg^ nothing to the 
purpose, or in doing nothmg that we. ought 1 
to do ; We are always complaining our 
Days are few, and acting as though there 
would be no End of them. ' 147-1-1. 

A Lewd young fellow seeing an aged 

Hermit go by him barefooL " Father," says 
he, *' you are in a very miserable Condition 
if there is not another World." " True, Son," 
said the Hermit ; " but what is thy Condition 
if there is?" 816-2-5. 

Living by Method. Essay 27, p. 46. 

To be viewed with regard to the Here- \ 

after. 122-2-2 ; 415-2-2. ^ i 
Cultivate indifference to its attractions. 

122-2-2. 

Aim at Eqiianimity,not Pleasure. 213-1-2. 

No resting place where desire may sleep. 

303-1-5- 

The mean view and the lofty compared. 

213-1-3. 

Spending in trifles. See Diaries. 

Is it well spent ? A catechism. 458-1-4. 

Waste of Time and lack of purpose. 

Essay 93, /. 147. 

No dallying with it after the age of forty. 

187-1-1. 

Art of Living little studied. 319-1-1. 

" What nonsense is all the hurry of this 

world to those who are above it ! " 651-1-1. 

Its gentle gales of hopes and fears. 

322-1-2. 

Mirzah's Vision of the world. 

Essay 159,/. 233. 

Wasted lives. Essay i-zi^p. 318. 

Lives of some like the path of an arrow. 

45-1-3- 

Is only Life when blest with health. 

Motto to Essay 143. 

None real but the cheerful. 2 12- 1-2. 

It is the satisfaction of some innocent 

pleasure or the pursuit of some laudable 
design. 212-2-1. 

Any other view tolerable only to idiots. 

212-2-3. 

A chart showing shoals and quicksands. 

296-1-2. 

The several stages. 873-1-3 ; 372-1. 

Its Length. 

We complain of its shortness, treat it as 
without limit, and wish every period 
at an end. 147-1-1,2. 
Measuring it by satisfaction. 156-1-5. 
Petition of the Centenarian to Jupiter 

for another year. 569-2-1. 
Other considerations. 225-2-2. 
See also Longevity. 

Similes. 

Life a game of chance. 587-2-2. 
Life a drama. 314-2-7; 542-2-2. 
Life a journey ; a pilgrimage. 8-1-1; 

314-2-6; 4I5-2-5- 
Life a probation. 339-1-2. 
Li''e a voyage. 322-2-1. 
— — Life in the material world generally. 

Essay 519, p. 738. 
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Laws^ Rules^ and Maxims. 
Their need. 123-1-1 ; 46-2-3. 
Sailing by compass. 174-2-4. 
E<;onomy. 278-1-2. 
Captain Sentry's love of. 511-1-2. 
Not resting on the past. 548-1-1. 
Follow Nature. Essay 404, p. 585. 
Learn the true estimate of things. 847-1-4. 
Not to be too much addicted to any one 
ih.mg.'~Terence. Motto to Essay 105. 
A man should not live as if there was no 
God in the world ; nor at the ^ same 
time, as if there were no men in it. 

843-1-6. 
See also Aim ; End; Purpose. 
Ifigrllt. Only an idea in the mind. 596-2-2,3. 

liifirlitninsr, Stage. 73-1-5 ; 836-2-2. 

liigon. Account of Barbadoes. 20-2-4. 

Iiillie, Charles. .77-1-3 ; 206-1-2 ; 253-2n. ; 

370-2 ; 448-2-6 ; 502-in. ; 524-1-2. 

Lill3r'8 Ijatin Gramzxiar. 3i7-i-3'> 

330-1-1 ; 378-1-3 ; 438-2-3. 
liiznboroh, Philippe de. 307-1-4- 
Limning* ah^-z-x. 
Liincoln, Bishops of. 164-1-2 ; 453-in. 
liinooln s Inn. See London. 
liinoolnshire. Conington. 126-in. 
Linendrapers, Literary. 385-in. ; 4i4-2n. 
liinfiTuists. 196-1-3. 
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Iiink-man, A. 651-1-2. 
Lintot, Bernard. A publisher. 
Liinus. A quotation. 673-2-7. 
Liions. Stage-Lions. Essays 13 

and 14,/. 24. 

Exhibition of. ^ 52-1-1. 

Fable of the Lion and the Man. 20-2-4. 

"Tipping the Lion." 471-1-1; 482-2-9; 

S07-2-3. 
Lipograms. 96-1-4 ; 101-2-1 ; 104-1-3. 
Literature. Its influence. 13-2- 1. 

Popular taste. Essay jOy p. 113. 

Test of worth. 114-1-1,2. 

Gothic style in. 121-2-4. 

Literary trifles. Essays 60, /. 97 ; and 

Declines with empire. 98-2-3. [59,/. 96. 

Its power and lastingness. Essay 166, 

/- 242. 

Judging people by their taste in. 

715-2-1- 
Critics who dwell on blemishes. 234-1-4. 

Comparison of national characteristics. 

. rr^ ^^^«:»'455,A65i. 

Formation of Taste. Essay 409, /. 590. 

Conciseness a feature of the English 

style. 201-1-6. 

Literary men subject to the Spleen and 

the Vapours. ^ 1 75-1 -6. 

Jealousy in authors. 1 89-1-2. 

Republic of Letters. Essay 529, /. 752. 

Bookish men as husbands. 690-1-2. 

See also Authors ; Books ; Composi- 
tion ; Criticism ; Drama ; Learn- 
ing; Pedantry; Plays; Poetry; 
Taste ; Writers; Writings ; France; 

' Germany, &c. 

Litigiousness. Tom Touchy, a type of. 

185-2-3. 
Little inventions. Their importance. 

6x6-2-1. 
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liiturgry, The. Excesses of some of the 

clergy. 451-1-2. 
liivy. His charm, his manner of telling a 

story. 591- 1-3. 

His pre-eminence as an historical writer. 

605-2-1. 

A quotation. 267-1-1. 

I<oadstone, The. 91-2-1 ; 344-2-3,5. 

liOOke, John. His " Human Understand- 
ing" in Leonora's Library, with a paper of 
patches in it. 62-2. 

Comparison of Wit and Judgement. 

Essay 62, /. 100. 

Notions of Time. 148-2-4. 

Association of Ideas. 168-2-3. 

An argument for Providence. 184-1-3. 

His "Human Understanding" an odd 

book to study for one seeking the reputation 
of a Critic 417-2-6. 

Treatise on Education quoted. 451-2-8. 

His chapters on Definitions. 546-2-1. 

— — Functions of Pain and Pleasure. 564-2-3. 
Human ideas of God. 755-1-2. 

A story of. 759-1. 

On personal identity. 820-1-2. 

"One of the greatest modern philoso- 
phers." 845-1-^. 

We see a httle, presume a little, and so 

jump to a conclusion. 874-1-1. 
LiOglO. Modes of argument. The Socratic ; 

Club-law ; the Logic of King^ ; arguing by 

poll ; arguing by torture ; arguments from 

the Mint. Essay 219, p. 341. 

Disputations or Smiglerius. 34i-2n. 

• Critical and logical faculties united in 

Aristotle. 417-2-5. 

Milton's recommendation of its study. 

428-in. 

Logic-Lane, Oxford. 741-2-6. 

liondon and the Neifirnoourhood. 

(A.) Places and Institutions. 
(B.) Other Allusions. 
(A.) Places and Institutions. 

Aldgate, 3i3-i-3' 

Anne's, St., Lane. 189- 1-3. 

Ann's, St., Soho. 62-2n. 

Barbican. 636- i-i. 

Bam Elms. i45-2-3n. 

Bartholomew's, St., Hospital. 268-2-3n. 

Beaufort Buildings. 206-1-2 ; 524-2n. ; 

Bedlam. 58-2-2 ; 720- in. [712-2-n. 

Belle Sauvage. 48-2-1. 

Billingsgate. 351-2-3 ; 646-1-3. 

Birchan Lane. 535-1-2. 

Bishopsgate. 725-2-5. 

■ Blackheath. 262-2n. 

Bloomsbury Square. 61-1-1. 

Bloomsbury, Hart Street. 902-3. 

Bride's, St., Church. 423-1-1 ; 555-2-3. 

Broad Street. 724-2-3. 

Brompton. 648-1-4. 

Buckingham House, Palace. i5i-2-n. ; 

362-2n. 

- Catherine Street, Strand. 4i9-in.; 423-in. 

Chancery I^ne. 483-2-3. 

- Chandos (Shandois) Street. 325-1-1. 
.— 'Change, iio-i-i ; 725-1-1. 

See also Exchange. 
^— Change Alley. 227-2-2 ; i6.2-i 



"LiOmdiOTi.— continued. 

Charing Cross. 137-2-2. 

— - Charing Cross, Sprmg Garden. 

Essay 383, /. 558. 
Charterhouse. 63-2-2n. 

Cheapside. 

Story of Rival beauties. Essay 80, 

p. 128. 
Bible and Three Crowns. 277-2-5. 
Letter from Josiah Henpeck. 305-1-6. 

Chelsea (Chelsey). 204-2-2 ; 225-1-2 ; 

710-2-2. 

Chocolate Houses. See that Head in 

body of book. 

City of London. See that Head in body 

of book. 

Clapham. A Rector of. 245-2n. 

Clare Market*. 625-2-2. 

Clement's, St., Church. 711-1-1. 

Coffee-Houses. See that Head in body 

of book. 

Compton Street, Soho. 62-2n. 

Comnill. 777-1-2. 

Covent Garden. See that Head in body 

of work. 

Custom House. 397-1-4. 

Dark House, The. 650-1-3. 

Dean Street, Soho. 904-2. 

Debtors' Prison, Ludgate. i32-2n. 

Deptford. 202-2-4. 

Devereux Court. 273-in. ; 710-1-3 ; 

749-2-4- 
Dunstan s. Saint. 507-2-3. 

Durham Yard, Strand. 152- in. ; 778- in. 

Essex Street, Strand. 705-1-3. 

Exchange, Royal. See Royal in body 

of book. 

Exchange, New. 152-1-1 ; 227-2-2; 228-1-1. 

Exchange Alley. 902-2. 

Exeter Change, Strand. 903-5. 

Fish Street. 584-2-3. 

Fish Street Hill. 385-in. 

Fleet Street. 28-2-3 ; 483-1-2 ; 488-2-1 ; 

749-1-3- 

Fox -Hall (Vauxhall). 558-2-2. 

Fulham. 648-1-7. 

Fuller's Rents. 140-1-2. 

Garlick Hill, St. James* Church. 217-1-2. 

Gerrard Street. 726-1-2. 

Giles (St.)-in-the-Fields. 641-in. 

Giltspur St., Compter. 132-2-n. 

Gravel Pits, The. 206-1-1. 

Gray's Inn. 386-2-3 ; 387-1-1 ; 790-2-51:. 

Gray's Inn Lane. 749-1-3. 

Greenwich. 867-2-6. 

Grub Street. 220-2-3 ; 269-1-3. 

Haberdashers' Hall. 88-2-1. 

Hackney Church. 201-1-3 ; 284-1-3. 

Hammersmith. 648-1-5 ; 812-1-3. 

Hampstead. 311-2-2 ; 710-2-1. 

Hampton Court. 324-1-1 ; 324-2U. 

Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 902-3. 

Hatton Garden. 378-2n. 

Haymarket. See that Head in body of 

book. 

Hockley-in-the-Holc. See that Head 

in body of book. 

Holbom. Bear and Cross Keys Taverns. 

205-2-I, 

— - Holborn. Fuller's Rents. 140-1-3. 
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363-2-2 
624-2-5. 



liOndoxi — continued. 

Hospitals. 

St. Bartholomew's. 
Bridewell. 16-1-4. 

Hyde (Hide) Park. 

The Rine. 119-x-i ; 141-1-2 ; 551-2-10 
Other allusions. 145-2-3,4 ; 

396-2-1 

Inner Temple. See Temple. 

Inns of Court. 187-2-1; 285-1-6. 

See alsoGKK\'s\ Lincoln's; Lyons; New. 

Islington. 459-1 ; 551-2 ; 647-2-4. 

James Street. 380-2-2 ; 650-1-3 ; 378-2-2. 

James, Saint. See Saint. 

John Street. .SV^ Saint. 

Kensington Garden. 682-2. 

King Street, Covent Garden. 

yr ' . , . , 397-1-6,7 ; 397-2-6 'i 650-1-3- 

Knightsbndge. 648-1-2. 

Leadenhall Street. 414-2-2. 

Lincoln's Inn. 268-2n. 

Lincoln's Inn Chapel. 856-1-2. 

Lincoln's Inn Fields. 13-2-2 ; 438-2-2,3. 

Little Britain. 5-2-2 ; 268-2-3 ; 423-1-n. ; 

7i2-2n. 

Lombard Street. 904-2. 

London Bridge. 558-2-2. 

Long Acre. 356-1-2 ; 650-2-1. 

Long Lane. 37B-1-1 ; 439-1-4. 

Lothbury. 438-2-2,3. 

Ludgate. 132-1-3. 

Ludgate, Belle Sauvage. 48-2-1. 

Lyons Inn. 526-1-8. 

Mall, The. 628-1-1 ; 708-1-1 ; 794-1-5. 

Mansion House. 662- in. 

Mark Lane Chapel. 660- in. 

Martin's, St. See Saint. 

Middle Temple. See Temple. 

Mile End Green. 454-2-2 ; 473-1-3. 

Monmouth Street. 439-1-4. 

Montagu House. 145-2-3. 

Moorfields. 280-1-3 ; 72o-i-5n. 

Mouse Alley. 635-2-2. 

Mulberry Garden. i5i-2-2n. 

New Exchange. 152-1-1 ; 227-2-2; 228-1-1. 

New Inn. 6-2-T. 

New River, icj-i-3 ; 841-2-4. 

Newgate Prison. 493-2-in. ; 719-1-3. 

Newgate Street. 483-2-3. 

Newington. 676-i-3n. 

Newport Street. 650-2-1. 

Nine Elms. 650-1-3. 

Norfolk Buildings. 480-1 

Norfolk Street. 4BB-2-1. 

Ormond Street. 17-2-5. 

Paddington. 648-1-6. 

Pall Mall. 397-1-7. 

Pancras, St. See St. 

Park, The. 42-1-3 ; 43 



-8. 



■i-i 



4T7-I-3 ; 

628-1-1. 



See also Hyde ; St. James's. 

— Parson's Green. 648-1-7. 

— Paul, St. See St. 

— Paymaster General's Office. 167-in. 

— Peter. See St. 

— Piccadilly (Pickadilly). 245-2n. ; 305-1-5 ; 

55I-2-3- 

— Prisons. See that Head m body of book. 

— Putney. 648-1-5. 

— Red Lion Square. 806-2-5. 



LiOndon — continued. 

Richmond. 245-1-6; 245-2n. ; 649-2-6. 

Ring, The. 1 19-1-1 ; 141-1-2 ; 551-2-10. 

Round Court. 439-1-2,7. 

Round House. 266-1-1 ; 266-2-3. 

Russell Court. 6-2-1 ; 635-1-3. 

Russell Street, Covent Garden. 903-2. 

St. Anne's Lane. 189-1-3. 

St. Ann's, Soho. 62-2n.^ 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 268-2-3n. 

St. Bride's Church. 423-1-1 ; 555-^-3. 

St. Clement's Chtirch. 711-1-1. 

St. Dunstan's. 507-2-3. 

St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 641-in. 

St. James's. 406-2-4 ; 551-2. 

St. James's, Garlick Hill. 217-1-2. 

St. James's, Westminster. 539-in. 

St. James's Park. 167-in. ; 363-2-2. 

St. John Street. 377-2-2. 

St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. 439-1-2. 

St. Martin's Lane. 650-1-3. 

St. Pancras (Pankridge>. 648-i-3n. ; 

766-2-2,3. 

St. Paul's Cathedral. 82-2-2,3 ; 83-1 -i ; 

641-in. ; 733-1-2 ; 785-1-2. 

St. Paul's Churchyard. 733-1-2 ; 782-1-1 ; 

856-2-1. 

St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 25-1-5. 

St. Peter's poor. 902-1. 

St. Thomas s, Southwark. 641-xn. 

Savoy, The. 39-2-2 ; 88-1-3. 

Shandois Street. 325-1-1. 

Sion College. 217-1-2. 

Smithfield. 342-1-5 ; 438-1-3. 

Snow Hill. 471-in. 

Soho. 

St. Ann's. 62-2x1. 
ComptolT Street. 62-2n. 
Dean Street. 904-2. 
Soho Square. 5-2-3n. 

Somerset Garden. 124-1-3. 

Southampton Street. 902-5. 

Southwark, St. Thomas's. 641. 

Spitalfields. 345-2-2 ; 738-1-3. 

Spring Garden. Essay 383, /. 558. 

Stationers' Hall. 786-1-4. 

Stepney (Stebon-Heath). 737-2-4. 

Stocks- Market. 662-1-2U. 

Strand, The. 

Beaufort Buildings. 206-1-2 ; S24-2-n. ; 

7i2-2n. 
Bridge^ Strand. 650-1-3. 
Catherine Street. 419-in. ; 423- in. 
Chandos Street. 325-1-1. 
Devereux Court 273- m. 



Durham Yard. 152-in 
Essex Street. 705-1-3. 
Exchange, New. 152-1-x ; 

Exeter Change. 903-5. 
Norfolk Buildings. 480-1-8. 
Norfolk Street. 488-2-1. 
St Clement's. 711-1-1. 
St. Dunstan's. 507-2-3. 
Savyoy. 39-2-2 ; 88-1-3. 
Shandois Street. 325-1-T. 
Southampton Street. 902-5. 
Tonson's (Jacob) House. 

419-x-n. 



710-1-3 ; 
749-2.4. 
778- m. 



227-2-2 ; 
228-1-1. 



336-2n. ; 
; 7i2-3n. 
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XiOndon — continued. 

York Buildings. 152-1-11. ; 369-211. ; 

370-in. ; 370-2 ; 399-1-4 ; 506-2-2. 

Taverns. See that Head m body of book. 

Temple, ^^^that Head in body of book. 

Theatres. See that Head in body of book. 

Till Yard. i67-x-4n. ; 167-2-2. 

Tower, The. 23-2-1 ; 241-2-2 ; 577-1. 

Tower Hill. 200-1-3. 

Tyburn. 223-1-1. 

Vauxhall (Fox-Hall). 558-2-2. 

Vinegar Yard. 882-2-1,2. 

Wapping. 305-2-1 ; 635-2-2. 

Warwick Lane. 712-2-n. 

Warwick Street. 650-2-3. 

Westminster. See that Head in body of 

book. 

Whitefriars. 902-2. 

Whitehall. 167-1-4 ; 255-2-2 ; 406-2-4. 

Whitehall Tilt Yard i67-i-4n.; 167-2-2. 

Workhouse. 132-20. 

York Buildings. 152-1 -n. ; 369-2-n. ; 

^« V ^ 370-1-n. ; 370-2 ; 399-1-4 ; 506-2-2. 

(B.) Other Allusions. 

Bartholomew Fair. 85-1-1 ; 652-2-4. 

— — Bellman. 651-1-2. 

Bishop of London. 636-x-n. 

Cries of the Streets. See Cries (in body 

of book). 

Fireof London. 117-2-5 ; i32-2-n.; 644-r-2. 

Freeman's privilege. 356-2-4. 

— >— Gazette. 387-2-5 ; 636-2-n. 

Lords Mayors. 

The rich widow and the prisoner. A 

romance. 132-i-n. 
Amusing scene at a Guildhall banquet. 

661-2-4. 

Metropolis. The term used. 112-2-2 ; 

289-1-3. 

Mohocks. See that Head in body of 

book. 

Scowrcrs. See that Head in body of 



book. 



Smoke of the Town. 76-2-4 ; 754-1-4. 

Stationers' Company. 821-2-4. 

Streets. See that Head in body of 



book. 
Sweaters. 



See that Head in body of 



book. 

Train'd bands. 72-1-4. 

Emptiness of the Town (Aug. nth). 

209-1-3. 

Emporium of the whole earth. 1 12-2-2. 

Its contributions to the revenue. 289-1-3. 

Sketch of a day's life of London. 

Essay 454, /. 649. 

Ix>ndon by night. See Mohocks ; 

ScowRKRs ; Sweaters. 

Distinct character of each quarter of the 

town. 583-2-3. 

Sef a/so CiTy; Hawkers; Processions; 
Streets. 
liOngrevity. Treatise of Lewis Comaro. 

283-1-2. 

Sir W. Temple's Essay. 283-i-n. 

A num of delicate constitution reaches 

the age of 09. 418-i-n. 

The old man's prayer to Jupiter for 
569-2-1. 

473-2-3' 



another year. 
Loniring'S in womci. 



LiOngrinus. Difference between puns and 

true wit. ^ 100-2-1. 
Criticism of his style. 159-2-4. 

His quotation of Sappho's ode. 320-2-6 ; 

328-2-1, 6. 

Boileau's criticism. 361-2-2 ; 401-1 -n. 

His criticisms illustratedin his language. 

361-2-3. 

On Homer. 400-2-1 ; 465-1-5; 466-2-7; 

485-1-1 ; 699-2-1 ; 882-2-2. 
— — His superiority as a critic. 59i-2-3;837-i-2. 

A fragment of a work by him in the 

Vatican library, in which he commends St. 
Paul as an orator^ and speaks of him as ** the 
patron of an opinion not yet fully proved." 

882-1-2. 
— — Other quotations and allusions. 406-2-6 

419-1-2 ; 493-2-2 ; 856-2-3. 
Longritude.- "Theinventorofthe." 616-2-1. 
liOOkillgr~8rifl>S8es. Women's fondness for. 

472-1. 
^— Autobiography of one. Essay ^9'^,^. 570. 
^— Fable ofa vain old woman. 645-2-3. 
XiOOks. Prejudiced by a man's. Proso> 
polepsia. 138-2-3. 
See also Appearances ; Beauty ; Ugli- 
ness. 
Loquacity. The tongue is like a race-horse, 
which runs the faster the lesser weight it 
carries. 352-1-3. 
Lords Mayors of London. See London. 
Lord's Prayer, the. Use of who and 
which. 127-1-1. 

Comparison with Socrates' rules of 

Prayer. 292-2-4. 

Lorrain, Paul. Ordinary of Newgate. 

493-1-1. 
Loss. Real affliction for imaginary losses. 

404-1-3. 
Sense of loss deeper than that of enjoy- 
ment. 367-1-3. 

Aristippus' regard of what is left, not of 

what is taken. 815-2-5. 

See also Affliction ; Death ; Grief. 
Lotteries. A patriotic lottery. 139-2-3. 

Lucky numbers. Essiy 191,/. 277. 

A winning ticket. A pathetic story. 

345-2-2. 
Steele's scheme of a National lottery, 

597- !• 
Louis Xllt. of France. n^-i-S' 

Louis XIV. of France. Essays 139, 
/. 206 ; 180, /. 262 ; also 28Q-1-2 ; 290-2-2 ; 

342-1-3 ; 44i-»-2. 
Loungrers (of Cambridge), The. Essay 

54, /. 88 ; also 126-2-3. 
Love. 

(A.) Si ones and Incidents. 

(B.) The Passion in Women. 

(C.) Poetry and Lffi'C. 

rO.) Plays. 

(E.) Lovers. 

(F.) Generally. 
(A.) Stories, Incidents, &c. 

A parallel to Beatrice and Benedict. 

851-1-4. 

Mother and daughter, rival beauties. 

Essay 91, ^. 144. 

. Mr. Trap and Mr. Stini, nvals. A 

tri<;k and iu ^\«itONt.T^ , ^\i- v v 
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JjO'VB— continued. 

Hamadryad and her lover. 833-2-3. 

Friends and rivals. A negro tragedy. 

310-1-2. 

William and Betty, servants of Sir R(^er. 

180-1-2. 
"*— Honeycomb's account of his experiences. 

Essay 359, p. 525. 
-^— Antiochus. Sick with love for his mother- 
in-law. 329-1-3. 

Sir Roger and the widow. Essays 113, 

/. 172 ; and 118,^. 179. 
Crastin's challenge, and Tulip's flight. 

I45-I-2- 

Curious love-affair of an author. 62-i-n. 

A French Tantalus. 143-2-q. 

Florio and Leontilla. An heir without 

knowine it. Essay i23»A J86. 

Fatner Francis and Sbter Constance. 

Essay 164, /. 239. 

Eginhart, and Imma, the Emperor's 

daughter. 265-1-2. 

Hopeless love of Sappho for Phocion. 

Essay 222jP' 3^9- 

Hilpa. An antediluvian Chinese love- 
story. Essays 584, 585, /. 827. 

The dangerous susceptibilities of Jeremy 

Lovemore. Essay 596^ p. 840. 

Stratagem to get nd of a rival. 856-1-2. 

Stratagem to break off a match. 

Essay 398, /. 577. 

Stratagem to conquer a beauty. 

Essay 423, /. 609. 

A jilted man. Essay tiT^p, 874. 

A girl's offer. 204-2-2. 

An ingenious mode of declaration. 472-1-1. 

Small-Pox and Constancy. 

Essay 306, /. 441 ; also 860-2-3. 

Painter (Philopinax) in love with his 

picture. 341-1. 

A woman's proposal. Essay 199, p. 287. 

Letter from a jilted woman. 325-2-4. 

A girl of 13 asks advice. 681-1-2. 

(B.) Women. 

Their perplexity in choice. Essay 149, 

p. 21Q ; also 193-2-1 ; and 284-1-3. 

" Let her alone ten days." 425-1-4. 

Milton's Eve commended for their ex- 
ample. 142-2-1. 

Caught by "outward form and empty 

noise "in men. 193-2-2. 

The passion in them is ordinarily only 

a form of self-love. 193-2-1. 

" For Women bom to be controltd 

Stoop to thefonvard and tJie boldj 
Affect the haughty^ and the proud ^ 
The gay^ the/rolick, and the loud." 

— Waller. ■2ig-'2-\. 

** How often may a woman look at a 

man without being supposed to have a mind 
to jump at him." 425-1-3. 

Their wiles. Essay 510,/. 726. 

" Trust not a Man, we are by Xature 

False, 

Dissembling, Subtle, Cruel, ant Unconstant: 
When a Man talks of Love, luitk Caution 

trust hint : 
But if he Sxvears, lull certainly deceive 

thee" 286-2-3. 



Love — continued* 
(C.) Poetry. 

Love, the mother of. 551-1-2. 

The inseparable property of lovers. 

145-1-2. 
The Rhyming-mood an essential qualifi- 
cation for a<unission to the Amorous Club. 

51-2-1. 

Sappho's Odes. Essays 223,/. 319 ; and 

229./' 328. 
— • Love-songs of Lapland. Essay 366, 

p. 536 ; also 587-2-3. 

Paraphrase of Solomon's Song, Chap. 

IL Essay z%Z^p. 564. 

A delicate poem on Absence, by Byrom. 

Essay 603, /. 848. 

Remedy of Love (Chaucer). xi9-2-n. 

Ovid's Art of Love. 119-1-1. 

(D.) Plays. 

All for Love. 146-1-4. 

— — Love for Love. 275-1-1 ; 525- i-n. 
— - Love in a tub. 75-i-n. ; 192-1-3. 

Love makes a man. 543-2-n. 

(E.) Lovers. 

Absence from one another. A delicate 

poem. Essay 603, /. 848 ; also 248-1-3 ; 
349-1-2 ; 768-1-9 ; and Essay 241, p. 343. 

Absence of mind. Essay 30, p. 50; 

also 173-2-2 ; 211-2-1. 

- Use of unnatural sentiments. 685-1-4. 
Winning favour by prowess in sports. 

Essay \6i,p. 235. 

Welshman's fear of catching cold in 

drowning himself. 326-1-3. 

" The first to make love by squeezing 

the hand." 168-1-1. 

The man whose passion is all words. 

207-2-4. 

The Military. Essay 566, p. 805. 

Jupiter's reception of sighs. 569-2-1. 

Extravagance of passion and sentiment. 

Essay 227, p. 325. 

Interference of parents. Essay -^lo.p.wT. 

What constitutes a lover ? A lady'ii 

query. 554-2-4. . 

Hopeless passion. jE««_y 223,/. 319. 

A type of heart. 

" Noble, Generous, Great and Goody 
But never to be understood ; 
Fickle as the Wind, still changing, 
After ez>ery Female ranging^ 
Banting, trembling, sighing, dying, 
But culdicted much to Lying : 
When t/ie Siren Songs repeats^ 
Equal Measures still it beats : 
Who-e'er shall wear it^ it will smart her. 
And wlw-e er takes it, takes a Tartar.'* 



301 -1-4- 
ys 227, p. 325 ; 233, 



Lovers' Leap. E^ 

P- 333 ; ^iso 319-2-3. 

(F.) Generally. 

Its likening to fir 101-2-3. 

A kind of warfare. — Ovidy Motto to 

Essay $66. 

Bitterness of disappointment. 238-2-2. 

Fineness of its texture. 721-i-a 

— - Wealth its father. 720-2-3, 
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LiOVe — continued. 

More prolific of calamities than hatred. 

83S-1-11. 

Fever-heat and Blood-heat. 748-1-1. 

— ^ Father and daughter the highest rela- 
tionship. 642-2-4. 

Effect on a book-worm. 530-1-2. 

The true often less attractive than the 

false. 373-1-5. 

■ Its frenzy compared to hydrophobia. 

325-2-3- 

Refining influence in humble life. 

Essay 71,/. 116. 

Deaths from. Essay 377,/. 5S^- 

Lover's Leap. Essays 227,/. 325 ; 233, 

P' 333 ; «^^ 3I9-2-3- 
The Platonic. 145-1-6 ; 145-2-3 ; 581-2-2. 

Knight-errantry. 155-2-2. 

■ Spanish gallants. 155-2-3. 

Amorous Club. Essay y^t P- SO* 

Language of the Eye. 359-1 -5* 

The Spectator's lofty ideal, n-2-i. 

Steele s ideal of expression. 

Essay 142,/. 210. 

Neglect of modesty and delicacy. 

Essay 400, /. 580. 

Love-Casuist. Essays 591, p. 835 ; 602, 

/. 847 ; 605,/. 850 ; 614,/. 861 ; 623,/. 870; 
625,/. 871. 

Love-letters. See Letters. 

Love-feasts. 236-2-3. 

■ '* Love me, love my dog." 822-1-3. 

Ter. Eun.y Act i. Sc. i. 

•• In love are all these ills : suspicions, quar- 
rels, 

Wrongs, reconcilements, war, and peace 
again." — Coleman. Motto to Essay 170. 

"That love alone, which virtue's laws 

control, ^ ^ 

Deserves reception in the human soul. 

—Motto to Essay 525. 

"In love the victors from the vanquish'd 

fly ' 
They'fly that wound, and they pursue that 
die."— 121-2-5. 

' ^' Hard is the Doubt, and difficult to 

deem. 
When all three kinds of Love together 

meet. 
And to dispart the Heart with Power 

extreme. 
Whether shall weigh the Ballance do^vn ; 

to wit, 



The dear Affection unto Kindred sweet. 
Or raging Fire of Love to Womenkind, 
Or Zeal of Friends combin'd by Virtues 

meet. 
But, of them all, the Band of virtuous 

Mind 
Methinks the gentle Heart should most 

assured bind. 

For natural Affection soon doth cease. 
And quenched is With Cupids greater 

Flame ; 
But faithful Friendship doth them both 

suppress, 
And them with mastering Discipline does 

tame. 
Through Thoughts aspiring to eternal 

Fame. 
For as the Soul doth rule the Earthly 

Mass, 
And all the Service of the Body frame ; 
So Love of Soul doth Love of Body pass. 
No less than perfect Gold surmounts the 
meanest B^etss." — Spenser. 701-2-2. 
See also Affection ; Amours ; Beauties; 
Coquets ; Courtship ; Demurrers ; 
Jealousy ; Jilts ; Marriage ; Wives. 
liOyola. His hideousness of feature. 31-2-n. 
liUcan. 400-2-2 ; 408-2-5 ; 426-2-n. ; 427-1-2. 
LiUCaS} Margaret. Her tomb in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 155-2-1. 
liUCian. On dancing. Essay 67, p. log. 

Quotations and allusions. 354-2-2 ; 

405-1-3 ; 436-2-2 ; 482-1-3 ; 568-2-3. 

liUOk m numbers. Essay 191,/. 277. 
XiUCretius. Free from mixt wit. ' 101-2-2. 

Believer in apparitions. 169-1-4. 

LiUlly, J. Baptiste. A musician. 50-1-4. 
liunaoy. See Bedlam ; Idiots ; Madmen. 
LiUSt increaseth sorrow. Motto to Essay 254. 

" See also Immorality. 
Luxury. Allegory of. Essay ^s, p. 90. 

Bnngs uneasiness in its train. 405- i-i. 

— — An exhortation to Self-denial. 

Essay 294,/. 422. 

Agur's prayer. 664-1-3. 

Defined as being " Artificial Poverty." 

816-1-1. 

" Where pleasure prevails, all the great- 
est virtues will lose their power." — Tully. 

Motto to Essay 151, 
See also Self-Denial ; Temperance. 
Xiycoplirozi. Famous for his anagrams. 

98-i-n. 
liyingr* See Liars. 

Lyszynski, Casimir. A barbarous exe- 
cution. 567-1-2. 



M. 



Hacbeth. Incidents at a performance. 

76-1-4 ; 300-2-1. 

Praise of the Witches' scene. 2(^-2-4. 

Macbeth contemplating the murder. 

298-1-3. 

Lady Macbeth's reception of the news 

of the murder. 300-2-1. , 

. Lady Macbeth's sohloquy during the 

executioa of the ciime. 77o-x-z. 



Maccaronies. Name of the common drolls 
in Italy. 79-1-5. 

Machiavelli. 440-1-7 ; 440-2-3. 

MacrobiuS. A quotation. 487-2-2. 

KCadness. Representation on the stage. 

39-1-3. 

Wit near allied to. Dr^den. i2vi-s« 

— — A Vouch ol vx. Va l^Cci>9&\a£Asv. •rciv-'v-'i. 
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Hadness — continued. 
Ambition and Covetoosness, forms of it. 

8l8-2<2. 

See also Bedlam. 
Madonnas, Paintings of. 790-2-3. 
Madrigrali A. 425-2-1. 
Magric. How to acquire skill in the language 
of birds. 729-1-3. 

Persian Fable of the. transmigration of 

souls. Essay 578, /. 820. 

The desire of knowing future events. 

Essay 604,/. 849. 
Vagristrates. See Justices. 
Hagnanimity. Story of a French sur- 
geon's mistake. Essay 368, p. 539. 
See also Generosity. 
Magnets. See Loadstone. 
Magpies. 61-1-1 ; 798-2-4. 
Mahinoud, The Sultan. A Vizier's strata- 

eem to convey advice. 728-2-6. 
Maliomet. His journey through the Uni- 
verse. 149-1-2. 

" That famous impostor." 149-1-3 ; 

830-1-9. 

His Coffin. 277-1-2. 

Plucking of evil from his heart. 830-1-9. 

MallOmetanS. Careful treatment of writ- 
ten or printed matter that may be picked up 
by them. 136-1-^. 

Maid, The, and King Edgar. A story. 

851-2-6. 
Maids, Old. Two letters from. 312-2-7 ; 

425-1-5. 
Mails, The. See Post. 
Maintenon, Madame de. Her first hus- 
band, the Abb6 Scarron. 30-2-2. 

Suggested trainer of ** Petticoat Politi- 
cians." 439-2-4. 

Majestic, The. Impressions of. 599-1-4. 
Majorities. 

*' Preserved from shame by numbers on our 

side." — Juvenal. Motto to Essay fp"], 

Malebranche. His * * Search after Truth " 

in Leonora's Librarjr. 62-2. 

On notions of Time. 148-2-5. 

Translations of " Search after Truth." 

148-2-n. 
Males, The Republic of. 

Essays 433, p. 622 ; and 434, /. 623. 
Malice. In beasts and birds. 184-1-1. 

In political parties. Essay 125,/. 189. 

In wit. See Wit. 

See also Calumny ; Detraction ; Scan- 
dal. 
Malplaquet, Battle of. 358-2-n. 
Malthusianism. A pomt for considera- 
tion. 644-2-1. 
Malvolio, A. Sketch of. 340-2-2. 
Man. 

Types sketched or criticised in the Specta- 
tor. 

The extravagant and the economical 

compared. 174-1. 
The litigious— Tom Touchy. 185-2-3. 

The spoilt hein 1 86-2-1. 

Good-hearted trifler : Will Wimble. 

Essay 108, p. 167. 

Finest gentleman and biggest fool m one. 

167-2-3. 
-^— A model country gentleman. 168-1-3. 



Man — continued. 
A model country gentleman. See also 

COVERLEY. 

A fault-finding master. 204-1-2. 

The compose mind and equable tem- 
perament. 212-2-1. 

Cheerful in all circumstances. 212-2-2. 

Self-denying and generous. 259-1-4. 

The charitsTole : Job. 259-2-4. 

Apologetic affectation of pride in defects. 

Essay 473, p. 676. 

A model of general excellence : Ignotus. 

122-1-6. 
— — " A lifeless blockhead, who, though he 
is without vice, is also without virtue." 

752-2-1. 

" Many have I known more famous, 

some more Knowing, none so innocent." 

200-1-2. 

The hand.some. No enduring them. 

139-1-1. 
Women's favourites. Essays 154, p. 225 ; 

156, /. 228 ; also 231-2-2 ; and 232-1-2. 
— ^ The bookish man in the hands of his 

wife. 690-1-2. 

Literary men. Subject to spleen and 

vapoup. 175-2-1. 

Literary men. Jealousy of one another. 

189-1-2. 
— — The Drones. 269-1-1. 

Men of the Town and Mode. 

Sir Fopling Flutter : his original. 

Essay 65, p. 106. 

Subjects of conversation few. 162-2-1. 

Style of language coarse. 181-2-3. 

Simon Honeycomb's autobiography. 

Essay 154, /. 225. 

Examination of their Morals and their 

Happiness. Essay 151, /. 223. 

Will Sprightly, a leader of fashion in 

dress. 461-2-8. 

See also Immorality. 

The unstable. 

**/» the first Rank of these did Zimri 
stafid : 

A Man so various, that he eem'd to be 

Not one, but all Mankinds Epitome. 

Stiff tn Opinions, always in the ivrong ; 

U'asetfry thing by Starts, and nothing long; 

But, in the Course of one revolving Moon, 

Was Chemist, Fidler, Statesman, and Buf 
foon: 

Then all for Women, Painting, Rhiming, 
Drinking: 

Besides ten thousand Freaks that dyd in 
thinking. 

Blest Madman, who coud ev'ry Hour em- 
ploy. 

With something Aew to wish, or to enjoy !" 

— Dryden. 237-2-5. 

Passionate master. 292-2-3. 

The taciturn. See Taciturnity. 

The effeminate. 690-2-r. 

*• Matter of Fact " Man. 741-2-2. 

Man above Rule. 406-2-7. 

" Those who, for wsint of thinking, arc 

forced to be ever exercising their feeling or 
tasting." 319-1-2. 

•' Men of Honour." 155-2-5. 
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Kan — continued. 

Wise and the foolish compared. 118-2-2 ; 

322-2-3. 
See also Bachelors ; Breeding, Good ; 
Eminent Men ; Gentleman ; Hus- 
bands ; Rich, &c., &c. 
Generally. 

His creation, meditation on. 835-2-2. 

His creation. Ovidy Me tarn. i. 76. 

** A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man design'd ; 
Conscious of thought, of more capacious 

breast. 
For empire form'd and fit to rule the rest." 
— Dryden. Motto to Essay 345. 
His first care should be to avoid the re- 



proaches of his own heart ; his next to escape 
the censures of the world : if the last inter- 
feres with the former, it ought to be entirely 
neglected. 185- 1-4. 

Providence furnishes material, but ex- 
pects that we should work it up ourselves. 

175-2-2. 

Merriest species of Creation. All above 

or below him are serious. 353-2-3. 

Is naturally a beneficent creature. 

Motto to Essa^ 601. 

Points of Honour — Courage and 1 ruth. 

Essay 99, ^. 155. 
Without immortality, his nature incom- 
prehensible. 884-1-1. 

His dependence on God. Essay ^^x^p.t-^x. 

Stagjes of life. 873-1-3. 

Spirituality in. Essay 487, /. 696. 

Guidance of youth. Essay 330, p. 480. 

His greatness. Essay 537, /. 763 ; also 

303- 1-3- 

His littleness. Essay 565, /. 804. 

Greatness and littleness to be constantly 

viewed together. 764-1-4. 

Size. IQ2-2-3 ; 626-1-3. 

His dual nature. Allegory of Good and 

Evil. 267-2-6. 

His dual nature. None so vicious but 



some good in him ; none so good but in him 
some evil. 268-1-2. 

Generally. £'«ayf 548,/. 779; 564,/. 803. 

Comparison with woman. Essay 128, 

>• 193- 
Relationship with woman. Essays 433, 

/. 622; 510,/. 726. 
— — Differences in men. 

Small between the wise and the foolish. 

322-2-3. 
Wise and foolish. Differences defined. 

1 18-2-2. 
• No two men alike. 377-1-1. 
Fundamental and acciaental. 

788-1-2 to 4. 
Same springy of action in the heroic 
and tne grovelling. 846-1-4. 
■ Generally. Essay 548, /. 779. 
"Themistocles, the great Athenian 
General, being asked whether he 
would chuse to marry his daughter 
to an indigent Man of Merit, or to a 
worthless Man of an Estate, replied. 
That he should prefer a Man with- 
out an Estate, to an Estate without 
a Man." 4^9-2-2« 



KCan — continued. 

All men players. 314-2-7 ; 542-2-2. 

See also Human Nature ; Immortality ; 
&c., &c. 
Mancliester. Birthplace of John Byrom. 

829- 1 -n. 
Mandelslo, J. A. Von. His travels. 614-2-n. 
Manley, Sir Roger. A Governor of Guern- 
sey. 62-2-n. 
Manley, Mary de la Riviere. 62-i-n. 
K[ailXier(s) . Captain Sentry agreeable to 
inferiors and superiors alike. 7-1-2. 
^— To polish our understandings and neg- 
lect our manners is of all things the most 
inexcusable. i4-i-i. 

Diflference in town and country. 

Essay 119,/. 181. 

Comparison of the different Ages. 

301-2-2 to 4. 

Simplicity succeeded by artifices and re- 
finements. 3toi-2-3. 

Negl«ct in education. 492-1-4. 

Of travellers. 345-1-2. 

Of the London streets. 517-1-2. 

Grace in doing a kindness. 419-2-3. 

A kind look gives in a moment all that 

a year's discourse could give. 359-1-5. 

In women. Essayx-^yp. 55 ; rt/^<7 389-2-1. 

Abandonment of Old English for foreign. 

160-1-2, 

A man of a warm and well-disposed 

heart with a very small capacity is highly 
superior in human society to him who, with 
the greatest talents, is cold and languid in 
his affections. 773-2-3. 

** Most rare is now our old Simplicity." 

— Chnd. Alotto to Essay 269. 
See also Affectation ; Agreeable ; 
Anger ; Behaviour ; Breeding ; Eti- 
quette ; Pleasing. 
Mannerisms in Speech. "D'ye see?" 

" And so. Sir," &c. 544-2-4. 
Mar-all, Sir Martin. 12-1-3. 
Marble* Human soul likened to a block. 

309-2-2. 

Animal life in. 739-1- 1. 

Marcll, Month of. A description. 612-2. 

Mares. See Horses. 

Mariamne and Herod. Story from 

Josephus. 250-2-3. 
Market-Gardeners. 650-1-2. 
Market, Stocks, London. 662-1-2. 
Marlborougrll. Birthplace of John Hughes. 

io8-i-n. 
Marlborougrli) Duke of. Inspires 

Steele's Essay (139) on Glory. 207-2-2. 
— — Vol. IV. of the Spectator dedicated to 
him. p. 358. 

The Beefsteak Club and Dick Estcourt. 

378-2-n. 

Prince Eugene's friendship for. 386-2-n. 

Second daughter married to Earl of 

Sunderland. 573- i-n. 
Marraton. A visionary who, according to 
a tradition among American Indians, visited 
the regions of the departed. Essay 56, /. 91. 
Marriasre. 

(A.) Some views oj. 
B.J Choice, 
p.) 4c(t<m 0^ PannU.,, 



% 



(H.) Cr„..R,/mHca. 
(A.) SoMH ViB*-s OP. 
— — Lydia's railing and Mary's answer. 

-l"Kiti.'.&w.,. „,...,. 

— — . Mamages cLassal as Insipid, vexatious, 

and liappy. 390.1.3. 
. '* In a word, the married stale, with and 

without the aRection suitable to it, is the 

capable of rt^inginlhis"!"" 686.1.!!. 

"TomDappeTwilsaySitliat Ik agrees with 

me in thai whole Discourse, excepting only 
the lasi Sentence, where I affinn the married 
Siale 10 be either an Heaven or an Hell. 
Ton has been al the charge of a Pninv open 



11 middle kind of State, 1 



"!.T,hi.r 



Will Honeycom 

the story of the Sie£ 
499./. "" 



the Republic of Amaions. 



inlhe'woril"'3B6%-;. '"^^ ' a "O er 
_ A kind of counlsr.apotheosis, or a deifi. 

famitiar with his goddess, she quickly sinks 
A satire on. Jfsinc 608, /. 854. 

rir£. iKn. iv. IS- 

or hapless' marriage ; never to be cursed 



"Iteit OnviA.— ll is bul this Momei 
have had the Happiness of knowing to wl 
I am obliged for the Present I received 
second ofApril. I am heartily soiry it 
not come to Hand the Day before : fc 
can^t but think it very hard upon Peoph 

Year. 1 congratulate my self however upon. 
the Earnest given me of something furtVr 

^ M4n who IS thought worthybya Lady 



make a Fool of, stands &it enough in Iter 
Opinion 10 become one Day ber Husband. 

sworn, I take Leave 10 subscribe my sel^ 
Dear Olivia, Your Fool Elect, Nicolemuncio." 



in Paradise Lost. 



married than in the sii 

The founds ■ 

chief band of sa 

530. >- 753. 
A parent's praise of. Essay yrt, p. 71 

scene of as much delight i.'. our being 
capable of. 700.3-1. 



And^nus SI 

friend! 
Mayshe.whe. 



I the ' 



d man, and cherish his white 

ceive her charms through age 

ppysun^js^^n^ £j,By 506. 

?ies. A Ma^iaRe°of 
Marriage of Interest 

happy. A h^]py Marriage hj 



s and Mise 



friendship, 
ts of Lifit. Nothing is 



^ous Age, 



r Mark 



The higher pliasures of sense are but ihe 

lower parts of its felicity. 9S8-f:. 

(B.) Choice. 

-"Would you marry 10 please other 

people, or yourself! " iivti- 

— FYorinSa asks advje of the Speciator, 
and adds the following to her letter.— '■ P.S. 
Ta ttU fini tki Truth I aiit Marritd la 
Him alrtady, hut pray say soiattAirtg to 

^"f-SiL,VSiX. ,:™. A,h..u. G..,. 

ral, being asked whether he nould chuse id 
marry h^ Daughter to an indigent Mon of 
Merit, or to a worthless Man S an Estate, 
replied, Thathe should prefer! " 



without a Man." 



- General]] 



rally, Essayi sit, f. 71 
p. 850 : ancf a6i, /. 373. 
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ViSLrrlAge—continueei. 

Mothers who had rather see their child- 
ren miserable in great wealth, than the 
happiest of the race of mankind in a less 
conspicuous state of life. 627-i-i. 

Parent-made matches. 444-1-3 » 652-1-2 ; 

315-1-4. 

Their obduracy. Essay 533, /. 758 ; 

also 767-1-2. 

A runaway match. An inexorable 

father. 264-1-4. 

Generally. Essay 310,/. 447. 



(D.) Offers of. 

— Statira to Oroondates. 

Essay 

— Gabriel Bullock to Margaret 



'&irt 



287. 



471-2-1. 

A virtuous woman should reject the first 

offer of marriage as a good man does that of 
a Bbhoprick ; but I would advise neither the 
one nor the other to persist in refusing what 
they secretly approve. 142- 1-6. 

(E.) Happy Marriages. 

Aristus and Aspasia. 194-1-2. 

— — Steele's.^ Essay 142,/. 210. 

A description. 220-1-5. 

-— Ter. Andr. Act «/., Sc. 2. 

" I swear never to forsake her ; no, though 1 
were sure to make all men my enemies. Her 
I desired ; her I have obtained : our humours 
agree. Perish all those who would separate 
us I Death alone shall deprive me of her ! " 

— Motto to Essay 522. 

(F.) Unhappy Unions. 

Jack Anvil, the City merchant. 

Essay 299, /. 429. 
An unwillinfi; bride. 359-2-4. 

'* Married, tor my sins, to a young lady 

of a good family, and of an high spirit." 

423-1-3- 
The insipid described. 220-1-3. 

- The vexatious described. 220-1-4. 

Parent-made match. 652-1-2 ; 315-1-4- 

Cleanthe sacrifices the good to the rich. 

27-2-2. 

- The fashionable coquet and the morose 
rustic. ij)3-2-7. 

Tristissa married for money. 338-1-2. 

Fault generally in the husband. 685-1-4. 

(G.) Generally. 

Unwillingness in men. 

lament. Essay 528, /. 751. 

Long courtship recommended. 373-1-6. 

- Ingredients towards happiness. 

Essay 607, /. 853. 
— — Breaking off an engagement. A strata- 
gem. Essay 398, /. 577. 
An odious matchmaker. 

Essay 437, /. 627. 

A runaway-match. 264-1-4. 

A secret marriage. Story of villainy. 

Essay 322, /. 467. 

Relations of the sexes. Essay 128,/. 193. 

The Matchmakers' Committee. 

Essay 320, /. 462. 
- — Fifteen comforts of matrimony. A book. 

62-2* 



"ULajcriSLge—continuet/. 

Whichenovre custom. Flitch of Eacon. 

Essays 607, /. 853 ; 608, /. 854. 

Curious contract with a novelist. 62-1 -n. 

—f — Settlements. 131-1-1 ; 743-2-2. 

Behavioiu: of married people towards one 

another in public. 431-1-2; 619-2-2. 

Generally. Essays 261, /. 373 ; 479, 

^. 685 ; 482, /. 690 ; 490, /. 700 ; 506, /. 720. 

(H.) Cross-Refbrences. 

See aiso Bachelohs ; Brides ; Celibacy; 
Coquets ; Courtship ; Demurrers ; 
Husbands ; Love; Maids, Old ; Wed- 
dings ; Widows ; Wives. 

Martial. His point of happiness. 44-2-3. 

Full of " Mixt Wit." 101-2-2. 

Would be above Virgil on the poll at a 

Parliamentary election. 103-1-2. 

Quotations and allusions (Mottos ex- 
cluded). 102-1-3; 112-1-2; 114-1-2; 137-2-4; 

173-2-2 ; 701-1-4. 
Mart3m, Henry. A contributor to the 
Spectator. An account of him. 262-2-n. 

Paper on Louis XIV. 

Essay 180, /. 262. 

Political economy (? by Steele). 

Essay 200, /. 289. 

Labour, Wages, and Beggars (or, ? by 



A spinster's 



Hughes). Essay 232, /. 331. 

Steele's acknowledgment of his work. 

789-2-3- 
Martyrs. Many who have not gone through 
flames, &c. 368-1-3.^ 

Foxe's book denied a license. 636- i-n. 

Marvell. Alleged plagiarism in the Spec- 
tator. I^otes on p. 885. 

Mary, Queen. 342-1-5 ; 559-2.n. 

Masquerades. A midnight masque in 
London. 16-2-2 ; 39-2-4 ; 158-1-2. 

An adventure. 16-2-5. 

A humorous account. 25-2-3. 

An historical note. 25-2-n. 

At SpringGardenSjCharingCross. 559-1-2. 

Masters. The good old knight. 

Essays 106, p. 163 ; 107, /. 164. 

To be as fathers, friends, and benefactors. 

422-2-1. 
—-^ A choleric specimen. 202-2-3. 

Petition of servants to tne Spectator. 

292-2-4. 

Ill-treatment of dependants. Essay xyi 

Matoh.es., Card. 357-1-1,2. \p. 204. 

Grinning. Essay 173,/. 252. 

Whistling. 262-1-1,2. 

Matchmaking: women. An odious crea- 
ture. Essay 437, /. 627. 

The Ladies' Committee. 

Essay 320, /. 462. 
Mathematical Chair for dieting. 44-1-1. 
Mathem.aticiaiis. Neglect of social arts. 

110-2-4. 
Absence of mind. 124-2-2. 

Requirements in conversation. 284-2-5. 

^— John Peter. Versification by machinery. 

Christopher Clavius, deemed a hopeless 

blockhead at school until tried in Gcometrv. 



MathanutloiiLiis— • 



XeaniiesB. .irfCEMEiK 
I KeulM. Adv»l»«ienl 
. . XoctumiM. Vcnificatio 

. I Sualis Hahsickaft. ' 
F Vodala* Chronograins di 
I Of ComiDDdus. 193-3 



Mattar of Fact n 



Matthswa, John. Reptovtd hy Sir Rogtr 

IbtlULdTaU,' Hcnr^-. His Irawls. 436-1-^. I 
MkOIO, St., liJandof. jis-i-4- ' 

XftxilDS. StoneandcjuiDpltfihdvesrcite-r I 

Their power, '* My pmenl CorTHpon^ 

dent, I belKvc, vas tieto- ja Print before . 1 

is.imdaKiadDf Proverbial Simplicity \ \ 
^ ,.___■__... -= '-■ -lore £5- , 



■' Thifinl PkysieiBni by Drbauck m> 

ciiirgait,atuiSlatknataiiisthe TraJ, 
~luuc our tayig.lhr'd Fathers lanidtkti 

' sl'mng lit Neracs, and piiri/yd Ik 

\fainf<t'dRac, 



i^lArii 



■fr/^.'h 



on 10 Virgil, Horan, ToHy, Sewco, Piu 
lit wonhr Ciliten would hold lo be indee.i 
- Though all- "■ kl. „r.l.(„^ — ■.:. 



capable of excelling insomclbing. 78S-1- 

K&y, Month of Disposition in tvomi 

. Eswy! 365, >. 535 ; 395. A 5 

Qiieeni of May. 139^1-1. 

Hay-pOlea. Kelic of a certain form 

Pagan worship. 116-J-3 ; 

Mayors (Lords) of Londo 
Kazarln, Cardinal. « 



UazBOni. 



1. J-nLoNnoN 
is trealmenl of 

by MUton as 



Mean State in things. The. Poverty and 

Riches campared. «64-i-9. 
Between seriousness and mirih. 843-1-6. 

'■The'goMen'tnnul, as she's too nice to 

Annngthe minsafa filthy cell, 

To l«u'k the envy*f a pri^ce™Mat." 



Cod 



Ire dtuindild JaivH t 

-kan/illll Dacln-fara nameomDmuthl 
-'- '•■■--.far Cvri OH £xircisi difmd: 

-T madi his ifori for Man If 

inend.^~~Dtyden- iji-t-t^ 

- ExetciM the best. Slory from the 
rabiao Nights. 583-.-t,i. 

— Study by non-profes^nal persons. Its 
suit, i"jioj.a5,/. 43. 

Apothecaries; Bathing ^'blbedim!;' 






; CospiALs; CumNo; Cubes 
Oculists; Phv 

SUBCBOHS ; ValeTUDI' 

Keditation, ReligiouA. The uses of, 

£65-3-4. 
idleys, The. A newspaper. 637-i-n. 
ilancholy. Though I am always serioui, 
do not Lnow what it is to be melancholy. 



Heart of man not designed for. S64-I-S. 

, Pre-alenceaniongtheWliih. ^.,X 

I ^— Certain Assays recommeiided as a cure- 

" What kind of PhU«ophy is it " wui 
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Melancholy, the most detestable thing in 
iiature.**— C/V^n;. Motto to Essay 494. 
See also Care; Cheerfulness; Con* 
TENT ; Gloom ; Pessimism ; Serious- 
ness. 
Iffelkflham, Wilts. Seat of £dward, father 

of Henry Martyn. 262-2-n. 
Melons. ii3-i-4; 65o-i-^. 
Melton Mowbray. Birthplace of Orator 

Henley. 575-1 -n. 
Memoirs. Addison had a mortal aversion 
to autobiographers. 801-2-2. 

Of Condi. 224- z-n. 

Memory. Boasting of a bad one. 407-1-1 ; 

676-2. 

Gilles Menage remarkable for. 99-i-n. 

Of the bad stronger than that of the 

good (events, &c.). 615-2-1. 

The remote more clear in old age than 

the recent. 615-2-x. 

Activity in idle moments of the mind. 

673-2-3. 

Of things read strong or weak according 

to the order in which the ideas have been 
presented. 681-2-1 to 3. 

Failure in recording dreams. 697-x-r. 

;- In the allegory on the Exchange of 

Miseries, Memory is cast away instead of 
Guilt. 797-1-4. 

An electuary for the cure of forgetfulness, 

2x. 6d. a pot. 904-1-3. 
Menaore, G-illes. A French scholar. 99-1. 

Menagiana. A book. 99-i-n. ; 535-2-2. 

Menander. Epitaph on. 783-2-6. 
Mental. See Mind. 

Mentors. Two types. 342-2-4 ; 480-2-2. 
Mercenary love m a woman over-reached. 

Essay 401, p. S8x. 
Mercerus. Quotation from. 100-2-2. 
Merchants. Their services to a State. 

X13-2-2 ; 617-1-9. 

Discussion on Trading v. Landed 

Interests. Essay 174^/. 254. 

An act of generosity. 353-1-3,4. 

—^ Their opportunities for good deeds. 

506-1. 

A London citizen's autobiography. 

Essay jsot /• 643. 

The Spectator's model. See Freeport. 

See also Trade. 
Mercure G-alant. 99-1-1. 
Mercurial people. 72-2-2 ; 281-2. 
Mercurialis Hieronymus. Author of a 

book on Gymnastics. 176- i-n. 
Mercy. To particulars, cruelty to the 
general. 153-1-1. 

Should DC strong in those who them- 
selves may need it. 246-2-6. 

Mercy to one may be cruelty to others. 

246-2-7. 

Hardness of woman to woman. 380-1-4. 

Harshness to debtors. Essay 456, p. 652. 

Merciless man an enemy to the world. 

653-2-2. 
See also Forgiveness. 
Merit. Nothing ought to be laudable in a man, 
in which his will is not concerned. 54-1-1. 

Absurd to judge from successes. 421-1-3. 

Cannot ej(ist without consciousness of it. 

4^6-2>x. 



Merit — continued. 

Conjunction with modesty. Essay 3<o, 

p. 496. 

God the only capable judge of men. 

Essay 257, p. 367. 

" The evening's walk of a wise man is 

more illustrious in the sight of the angels, 
than the march of a general at the head of a 
hundred thousand men." 857-i-x. 

Standard of. Essay 621, /*. 868. 

The lack of encouragement in modem 

ages. Essav 48^, /. 692. 

"To cherish the dawn of merit, and 

hasten its maturity, was a work worthy a 
noble Roman and a liberal scholar." 693-i-5> 

True glory takes root, and even spreads ; 

all false pretences, like flowers, fall to the 

ground ; nor can any counterfeit last long. 

— Cicero. Motto to Essay 139. 

See also Estimate; Judgments; 

Worth. 

Merry Andrew. 49-i-ti *. 59-i*i ; 200-2-1 ; 

262-1-1 ; 843-2-1. 
Merry Club. 31-1. 
Merry-thouerht, Superstition of the. 15-2-1 
Mesnagrer, Mons. A French rienipoteu- 

tiary. Essav ^Zi^ p. 6ZZ. 
Messiah, The. Pope's Eclogue. Essay 

378,/. 552- 
Metaphor. A species of wit. 101-1-2. 
'fhose common td all languages. 

354-2-4. 

- Aristotle's Rules. 400- 1-3 to 5. 

Carefully and sparingly used by Milton. 

409-1 -5. 

In Homer, Virgil, and Milton, they are 

so many short similes. 438-1-2. 

By its use, a Truth in the understanding 

is as it were reflected by the imagination. 

606-2-T. 

A noble metaphor, when it is placed to 

an advantage, casts a kind of glory round it, 
and darts a lustre through a whole sentence. 

606-2-3. 

Its chief design, to illustrate and explain. 

607-2-2. 
—' Care in choice. 607-2-1 to 3. 

Is a simile in one word, which serves to 

convey the thoughts of the mind under re- 
semblances and images which affect the 
senses. 839-2-3. 

Mixed metaphor. Essay 595, p. 839. 

See also Allusions ; Comparisons ; Si- 
militudes. 

Metaphysics. "The intolerable jargon " of. 

527-2-1. 
See also Idf.ks\ Notions; Substantial 
Forms, &c. 
Method. Gives light. —Horace. Motto to 
Essay 476. 

Keep one consistent plan from end to end. 

— Horace. Motto to Essay 162. 

The work divided aptly shorter grows. 

— Martial. Motto to Essay 412. 

"A third Instrument of growing Rich, is 

Method in Business, which, as well as the two 
former, is also attainable by Persons of the 
meanest Capacities. 

"The famous De Wit, one of the greatest 
Statesrojen of the Agjt ItvniVvvcJx V«.\Jc*t*S.^V«kw4^ 
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asked by a Friend, How he was able to dis- 
patch that multitude of Affairs in which he 
was engaged? reply'd, That his whole Art 
consisted in doing one things at once. If, says 
he, I have any necessary Dispatches to 
make, I think of nothing else till those are 
finished ; If any Domestick Affairs require 
my Attention, I give myself up wholly to 
them 'till they are set in Order. 

" In short, we often see Men of dull and 
phlegmatic Tempers, arriving to great Estates, 
by making a regular and orderly disposition 
of their Business, and that without it the 
greatest Parts and most lively Imaginations 
rather puzzle their Affairs, than bring them to 
an happy Issue." 405-2-7. • 

In Writing and Conversation. Essay 

476, p. 681. 

See also Order. 
Methuen, Sir Paul. A Diplomatist. 7x-2-n. ; 

677-1,2. 
Metropolis. See London. 
Mexico. _ The art of writing found there by 
the Spaniards. 600-2-2. 

Conouest of. A play. 68-1-5. 

Middle Condition. See Mean. 
Middle Temple. 6"^^ London. 
Midw^ife. Socrates the son of one. 443-1-2. 
Mid'wi&y. Culpepper's book in Leonora's 

library. 62-2. 
Milan. The Aqueduct to Adda. 788-1-1. 
Mile End Ghreen. 454-2-2 ; 473-1-3. 
Military Matters. Attack on military' 

language. Essay 165,/. 241. 

Soldiers' conversation smacks of the 

camp. 162-2-2. 

Quaker's rebuke to a Recruiting-officer. 

Essay 132, /. 197. 

Behaviour of military men. 198-1-1 ; 

759-1-1. 

Captam Sentry on Courage. Essay 152, 

/. 223. 

Easy custom of ofTicers in regard to 

dress. 280-1-4. 

An officer's wife. Essay 342, p. 498. ' • 

Captain Sentry's eulogium of soldiers. 

. 774-1-3- 

Some sieges of hearts. Mihtice species 

amor est. Essay 566, p. 805. 

The militia. 195-1-4 ; 793-2-2. 

Muster-master. 200-2-3. 

Trained bands of London. 72-1-4. 

Ordnance Office. 108-2-n. 

Cross- References : — Archery ; Armies ; 
Armour ; Army ; Battles ; Captain ; 
C'oLONEL ; General ; Grenadiers ; 
Guard ; Hussars ; Recruiting ; Sen- 
try : Sieges ; Soldiers ; Wake ; 
War ; Weapons ; Yeoman. 
Milkman's cry in London. 356-2-5. 
Miller, James, a pugilist. Essay 436, p. 

625. 
Milliners (spelt Milleners). 397-1-7 ; 397-2-8 ; 

398-1-4. 
Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Actor and Actress. 

2C9-2-n. 

Milton. A perfect master in all the arts of 

working on the imagination. His genius 

went as far as the English language would 

allow. 602-2-6. 



Milt O n — continued. 

Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Graii 

{Propertius). Give place to him writers of 
Rome and Greece. 381-2-n. 

'* The greatest poet which our nation or 

perhaps any other has produced."^ 591-2-4. 

Holds first place among English poets. 

37S-I-3* 
A genius of the second class, viz., those 

that have formed themselves by rules. 

234-2-5. 

Perfect in simplicity of thought. He 

pleases a reader of plain common sense. 

114-1-2. 

His place with Homer and Virgil in the 

dream of Parnassus. 732-2-1. 

Had a genius much above " Mixt wit." 

101-2-2. 

Imitators of his style. 208-1-1. 

His defence of " Smectymnuus." 

164-2-n. 

Comus (Lines 461-475). A parallel in 

Plato. i43-i-n. 

L' Allegro. A quotation. 354-2-4 

II Penseroso. 612-1-1. 

Passages on Blindness. 675-2-5. 

A pocket-edition. 526-1-7. 

His tutor. Dr. Thomas Young. 705-2-n. 

See also Paradise Lost. 

Mimiokry. A form of False Humour. 

59-2-3- 

- Thersites, a mimic. 304-2-3. 

Minoinpr words. Giving fair names to 
foul actions. Essay 286,/. 411. 
See also Euphemisms. 
Mind. The mind that lies fallow but a 
single day, sprouts up in follies that are 
only to be killed by a constant and assiduous 
culture. 19-1-1. 

The mind that is not agitated by some 

favourite pleasures and pursuits sinks natur- 
ally into a kind of lethargy and falls asleep. 

63-1-1. 

Every thought attended with Conscious- 
ness and representativeness. 63-2-2. 

" It is very hard for the Mind to disen- 
gage itself from a Subject in which it has 
been long employed. The Thoughts will be 
rising of themselves from time to tune, tho' we 
give them no Encouragement ; astheTossings 
and Fluctuations of the Sea continue several 
Hours after the Winds are laid." 103-2-3. 

— — Its relations with the Passions. — Pope's 
Essay 408, p. 589. 

Loss by want of proper training. 651-2-3 ; 

788-2-1. 

Its marvellous capacity. 788-1-2. 

Diflferences in mental power of men. 

322-2-3 ; 788-1-3. 
Workings in sleep.^ See Dreams. 

Narrowness of mind. Essay 379, /. 

553 ; ^sOy 301-2-2. 

Absence of mind. See Absence. 

See also Capacity ; Change ; Consis- 
tency ; Disposition ; Education ; 
Genius; Imagination; Inconstancy; 
Possibilities ; Reason ; Under- 
standing. 

Miniature Painters. 478-2-z ; 757-2-a, 

Minsliul, Mr. 231-1-2, 
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Hint, The. Arguments from. 342-2-2. 

Minuet, The. 145-2-1 ; 2i8-i-3 ; 445-1-2. 

Kinntes of the Spectator picked up and read 
in a Coffee-House. 77-1-2. 

Miracles. Powers professed by the Cami- 
sars. 234-2-n. 

Mirrors. See Looking-glasses. 

Mirth. Its genealogy. Truth, the father of 
Good-Sense who was the father of Wit, who 
married a lady of a collateral line called 
Mirth, by whom he had issue Humour. 

59-I-I. 

;- False humour is Wit without Mirth, or 

Mirth without Wit. ^9-1-2. 
Englishmen need mcitements to. 261-2-2. 

Should be left to rise out of occasion. 

Those who seek incitement are compared to 
those who fly to brandy to raise flagging 
spirits. 283-2-3. 

— — Milton's description in L' Allegro. 354-2-^. 

- Loud mirth ungraceful in him that is 
bom to die. 450-2-2. 

Comparison with Cheerfulness. Essay 

381, A 555. 

Out of season is a grievous ill. Motto 

to Essay 249. 
See also Cheerfulness; Laughter; 
Ridicule. 
Mirzah,, Vision of. A view of humanity. 

Essay 159, A 232. 
Mischief. Power in the weakest to do. 

Essay 485, p. 693. 

Mischief-makinfiT Women. 

Essay 272, /. 390 ; also, 292-2-2. 
See also Detraction. 
Misers. Miser and his wife in Honeycomb's 
dream. 712-1-2. 

See also Avarice. 
Misersr. Pain is the son of Misery, who was 
the child of Vice, who was the offspring of 
the Furies.^ 267-2-5. 

Sometimes arises from no real affliction. 

Power of Imagination. 607-1-2 to 4. 

Something sacred in misery to great 

and good minds. 6^3-1-3. 

Mountain of Miseries. An allegory. 

Essays 558 and 559, /. 
— — Pascal's discourse on the Misery of Man. 

177-2-3. 

Vale of misery in the Vision of Mirzah. 

Essay 159,/. 232. 
A cause. Irresolution in aim, and in- 
constancy in pursuit. 237-1-1. 

Half the misery in human life arises from 

man's inhumanity to man. 246-1-3,4. 

Pharamond's Gate of the Unhappy. 

135-1-2. 
See also Affliction ; Calamities ; 
Grief ; Misfortune ; Pain ; Sorrow ; 
Trouble ; Wretched. 
Mlisfortune. A virtuous man, says Seneca, 
struggling with Misfortunes is such a spec- 
tacle as Gods might look upon with pleasure. 

64-2-5. 

"The famous Gratian, in his little Book 

wherein he lays down Maxims for a Man's 
advancing himself at Court, advises his 
Reader to associate himself with the Fortu- 
nate, and to shun the Company of the Un- 



fortunate ; which, notwithstanding the Base- 
ness of the Precept to an honest Mind, may 
have something useful in it for those who 
push their Interest in the World. It is cer- 
tain a great Part of what we call good or ill 
Fortune, rises out of right or wrone Measures, 
and Schemes of Life. When I hear a Man 
complain of his being unfortunate in all his 
Undertakings, I shrewdly suspect him for a 
very weak Man in his Aflfairs. In Con- 
formity with this way of thinking. Cardinal 
Richelieu used to say, that Unfortunate and 
Imprudent were but two Words for the same 
Thing." ^20-2-5. 

The disposition of a mind which is truly 

great, is that which makes misfortunes and 
sorrows little when they befall ourselves, 
great and lamentable when they befall other 
men. 450-2-1. 

The background for Heroism. 450-2-1. 

Harsh treatment of debtors. Essay 456, 

/. 652. 

The calamity which happens to us by 

ill fortune, or by the injury of others, has in it 
some consolation ; but what arises from our 
own misbehaviour or error, is the state of 
the most exquisite sorrow. 653-1-2. 

Common habit of reading the misfortunes 

of others as judgments of Providence. 

Essay 483, /. 690. 

Journey through the dark hours. An 

Allegory. Essay $oi, p. jx^- 
-— Virgil would never have been heard of, 
had not his domestic misfortunes driven him 
out of his obscurity, and brought him to 
Rome. 856-2-3. 
See also Adversity ; Affliction ; Cala- 
mities ; Fortune ; Misery ; Pain ; 
Sorrow. 
Misrepresentation of the acts of others. 

365-1-2. 
Missionaries. A squib on the Jesuits in 

China. Essay SASiP- 774- 
Mistresses. See Servants. 
Mitres. 291-2-1. 
Mode, The. Resolv'd to live and die in. 

195-1-4. 

" Man of Mode." Play by Etherege. 

Essay 65, />. 106, 

The country an age behind the town. 

181-1-4. 

Coarseness of speech. 181-2-3. 

Will Sprightly's "bold strokes " in dress. 

461-2-8. 
See also Fashion ; Gentleman. 
Model characters. See Family; Hrs- 
BANDS ; Kings ; Landlords ; Man ; Mas- 
ters ; Princes ; Squires ; Wives ; Wo- 
men. 
Moderation. Leading Religion in the al- 
legory on Public Credit. 9-2-4. 
Moderator. A paper. 444-2-n> 
Moderns. Comparisons with ancients. See 

Ancients. 
Modesty. Capt. Sentry says it is a civil 
cowardice to be backward in asserting what 
•you ought to expect. 7-1-2. 

Nothing can atone for the want of 

modestv, wathout which Beauty is uugrace> 

lul, wad YiU dcX^^vaXA.^. .-i^vi. 
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"M-odenty— continued. 

Offended modesty labours under one of 

the greatest sufferings to which htunan life 
can be exposed. 345-1-2. 

Modesty is the certain indication of a 

great spirit, and Impudence the affectation 
of it. 510-2-2. 

Its relation to Courage. 510-2-2. 

Consists in being conscious of no ill, and 

not in being ashamed of having done it. 

567-2-2. 

Be present as if absent Motto to Essay 

562. 
^— In man. The effect of ridicule on it. 

Essay 154, /. 225. 

Is to character what frugality is to For- 
tune. 297-2-2. 

Prevents the pangs of ambition. 298-1-4. 

Not only an ornament, but also a guard. 

331-1-5- 

Fear of shame stronger, in women, than 

that of death. 331-1-6. 

Its cultivation recommended by Seneca 

as a check to vice. 331-2-2. 

—^ — Constitutes or supports half the virtue 
in the world. 331-2-2. 

False modesty. 331-2-3, 4. 

Self-estimation and the concealment of 

superiority. 496-1-2. 

Displayed in Prince Eugene. 

Essay 340, p. 496. 

"I know no two Words that have been 

more abused by the different and wrong In- 
terpretations which are put upon them, than 
those two. Modesty and Assurance. To say 
such an one is a modest Man, sometimes 
indeed passes for a good Character ; but at 
present is very often used to signify a sheepish 
awkward Fellow, who has neither Good- 
breeding, Politeness, nor any Knowledge of 
the World. 

"Again, A Man of Assurance, tho' at first it 
only denoted a Person of a free and open 
Carriage, is now very usually applied to a 
profligate Wretch, who can break through 
p}\ the Rules of Decency and Morality with- 
out a Blush. 

" I shall endeavour therefore in this Essay 
to restore these Words to their true Meaning, 
to prevent the Idea of Modesty from being 
confounded with that of Sheepishness, and to 
hinder Impudence from passing for Assur- 
ance. 

" If I was put to define Modesty, I would 
call it The Reflection of an Ingenuous Mind, 
either when a Man has committed an Action 
for which he censures himself, or fancies that 
he is exposed to the Censure of others. 

" For this reason a Man truly Modest is as 
much so when he Is alone as in Company, 
and as subject to a Blush in his Closet, as 
when the Eyes of Multitudes are upon him." 

546-2-2. 

A modest assurance is the just mean be- 
tween bashfulness and impudence. 547-1-6. 

A man without modesty is lost to all 

sense of honour and virtue. 547-1-4. 

— — Transgression in affairs of Love. 

Es\9y 400, ^. 580. 
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Modesty — continued. 

Diffidence in public speakers. 

Essay 231, /. 330. 
— — False modesty. Ashamed to do the 
righL Essay 458, /. 655. 

To be held laudable, it must be an act of 

will 693-1-3. 

Its disadvantages in a public career. 

Essay 484, p. 693. 
See also Assurance ; Bashfulness ; Be- 
haviour ; Blushing ; Diffidence ; 
Shame. 
Mohocks. London street rowdies of the 
mode. 

Sir Roger goes to the theatre under 

escort. Essay 335, p. 488. 

Marriage of the Emperor. 848-1-2. 

See also Essays 324, p. 470 ; and 347, 

/. 507- 
Mole* The. Its structure. 184-2-1,2. 

Fable of the Mole and the Spectacles. 

188-2-5. 

Moliere. Made a critic of his housekeeper. 

114-1-1. 
—. — His opinion of ballads. 137-1-4. 
Moll Hinton. 12^-2-4. 
Moll Peatley. A dance. 110-1-5 ; no-i-n. 
Monarchy. Figure in the allegory on Pub- 
lic credit. 9-2-4. 

Addison's preference for. 

Essay 287, /. 412. 
Money. Get money^ money still; 

And then let virtue follow, if she will. 

— Horace. Motto to Essay 450. 

A citizen's autobiography. 

Essay 450, p. 643. 

All men, through different paths, msUce 

at the same common thing. Money. 643-2-4. 
Arguments from the Mint. 342-2-2. 

The road to wealth. Essay ^oq^ p. 72^. 

Capt. Sentry's investments in nis neigh- 
bours. Essay 544, p. 773. 

A Plumb, i.e.f ;^ 100,000. 515-2-4 ; 

644-1-1. 

The monied interests. 191-1-4. 

Two schoolfellows, one clever, the other 

a blockhead. The first becomes .a poor 
country-parson ; the second makes a large 
fortune. 515-2-2 to 5. 

Retirement from pursuit. Essay 549, 

p. 780. 

Marks. 387-1-3. 

See also Avarice ; Misers ; Rich ; 

Riches. 
Monkeys. The Indians say that Monkeys 
could speak if they would but purposely 
avoid it, that they may not be made to work. 

798-2-4. 

Worship in Eg3T)t. 192-2-4. 

Transmigration of souls. A monkey's 

autobiography. Essay 343, /. 500. 
——' Pets. 469-2-10; 500-2-2 ; 712-1-2. 

Performing. 49-1-1 ; 52-1-1 ; 52-2-1. 

Monks. Employment on petty tasks. 97-2-2. 

— — Thomas Conecte, the Carmelite preacher. 

154-2-2. 
Story of Father Francis and Sister Con- 
stance. Essay 164,/. 239. 

Order of Capuchins. 510-1 -n. 

Pr3?monstra.tcnses. ^lo-x-a. 
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XflConks — continued. 
Trappistes. 839-1-6-n. 

DflConmoutll, Earl of. Henry Carey. 

4i9-x-n. 
Monmouth Cock, The. 195-1-4. 
Monopolies. Feeling against. 369-1-3. 

MonoS3rllables. Characteristic abundance 
in English Language. 201-2-2. 

Montasrue (Charles), Lord Halifax. 

130-1,2. 
Montagrue House, London. 145-2-3. 

Montaigme. Seneca and Montaigne are 
patterns for writing in the wildness of those 
compositions which go by the* name of 
Essays.^ 681-1-3. 

This " lively old Gascon " was perhaps 

the most eminent egotist that ever appeared 
in the world. Scaliger's attack on him. 

801-1-4. 
— ^— Motteux's translation of his Essays. ; 

414-2-n. 

A quotation. 353-1-5. 

Montgromery, Mr. Supposed joint-author 
of the dream in Essay 524. 745-2-n. 

Monthly Reviews. 655-1-2. 
Montpensier, Mdlle. de. 103-i-n. 
Monuments. In Westminster Abbey. 

45-2- 
— Custom in Eastern nations for travellers 
to cast each one a stone upon a grave. 

518-2-5. 
See also Epitaphs. 
Moods, Treatment of. Essay 547,/. 778. 

See also Disposition. 
Moon, Emperor of the. A play. 38-2-2. 
Moor^ Dr. Author of "Antidote against 

Atheism." 184-1-4. 
Moore, Mr. An apothecary. 778-1-2. 

Moors, The. Story of a brave Emperor. 

510-1-2. 
Moral in Stories, &c. 1x4-1-4 ; 728-2-3. 

Morality and Morals. Immortality the 
basis of. 169-2-3. 
• The ordinary writers of morality pre- 
scribe to their readers after the Galenic way ; 
their medicines are made up in large quanti- 
ties. 188-1-3. 

Men who have that sort of good -breeding 



which is exclusive of all morality, and con 
sists only in being publicly decent, privately 
dissolute. 229-1-2. 

The province of morality lies in those 



duties to which we are directed by Reason 
or Natural Religion. 656-2-1. 

Definition of the boundaries of Morality 

and P'aith, or Revealed Religion. 

Essay 459, /. 656. 

Morality without Faith, more beneficent 

than Faith without Morality. 656-2-5 ; 

663-2-1. 

Strengthening influence of Faith. 

665-2-2. 

Cheerfulness a moral habit. 563-1-4. 

Good -nature a moral virtue. 

258-2-1 to 3. 

Presumptuous criticisms of Providence. 

339-1 -4' 

- In the theatre. Su Stage. 



Morality — continued. 

Moral Courage and Cowardice. Essay 

458, A 655 ; also 331-2-3 ; and 818-1-2,3. 

See also Actions ; Aim ; Immorality ; 
Intention ; Judgments. 

More last words. 637-1-2. 

More, Henry. Writer on Ethics. 138-2-3 ; 

143-i-n. 

More, Richard. Translator of ' ' Clavis Apo- 
calyptica." 146-2-n. 

More, Sir Thomas. His fortitude and hu- 
mour. 509-2. 

Morecraft, Thomas. Supposed original of 
Will Wimble. 166-i-n. 

Moreton, John. A London linen-draper. 

777-1-2. 

Morocco. See Moors. 

Morphew, J. A bookseller. 903-6. 

Morrow, The. See Procrastination. 

Mortality* Alexander's remark that sleep 
was one thing which made him sensible he 
was mortal. 838-1-2. 

Bills of Mortality. 213-1-1 ; 415-1 ; 

551-1-6. 
Mortar (The) used in Babylon and Egypt. 

599-1-1. 
Mosaic work. Roman remains at Stunsfield. 

524-1-2. 
Moses. A Jewish tradition of. 339-2-2. 

Mothers. An ounce of mother is worth a 
pound of clergy. 663-2-1. 

Duty to nurse their own children. 

Essay 246, /. 350. 

Sacrificing daughter's happiness to a 

wealthy union. 627-1. 

— — Stratagem to save a daughter. 851-2-6. 

A letter of appeal to a son. 376-2. 

A mother's trouble, Story of. 

Essay 375, /. 548. 

Weak and foolish mothers. Essay 364, 

/*• 533 ; i-^^o 186-2-1 ; 193.2-6 ; 7 1 2- 1 -2. 

Rival beauty with a daughter. A sketch. 

Essay 91, /*. 144. 

Distressed mother. A play. Essay -^^s^ 

p. 488 ; also 416-2 ; 492-1-6 ; 769-2-8. 

An infamous woman. 582-2-4. 

See also Children ; DAUGHTiiRS. 

Mother-in-law. Falling in love with 

one's. 329-1-3. 
Motion. ^ A necessary feature in pleasures of 

the Imagination. 595-1-2. 
Motives. Sometimes unaccountable in the 

wisest. 277-2-2. 

Common principles of action neces«ary 

to the progress of humanity. ^64-2-4. 

Virgil would never have been heard of, 

had not his domestic misfortunes driven him 
out of his obscurity, and brought him to 
Rome. 856-2-3. 

Dependence the greatest motive to ten- 
derness. 264-2-3. 

See also Actions ; Disposition ; Im- 
pulse; Incentives; Inclination. 

Motteuz, Peter Anthony. A literary 
trader. 

His play " Arsinoe." 370-i-n. 

His shop. 784-2-2. 

His wocWsi and hi& fex.t. •^\\-•i^Wx * 
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Mottoes. Addison upon their choice and 
' value. Essay 221 1 ^. 2^6. 

Ladies' views on the emplo3nnent of 

Latin and Greek. ^ sSq-i-s ; 424'2-4. 

A species of wit. ioi'i-2. 

Iff ountain of Miseries. 

Essays 5s8 and 559, >. 796. 
Mountebanks. 4o-i-i ; 369-2-n. 

See also Quacks. 
Moumingr for the Dead. Insincerity. 
Dress. Court and Public Mourning. Essay 

64^, >. 105. 

True affliction labours to be invisible. 

Essay 95, >. 149. 

The genuine and the fashionable. An 

allegory. Essay ^01, A 714. 

Public mourning for Queen Anne. 

852-i-3,n. 
See also Death ; Grief. 

Mourning: Bride. Congreve's play. 

67-I-I-n. 
Mouse, The Country and the City. A bur- 
lesque on Dryden. 130-1-n. 
Moustaches. See Beards. 

Mouth,, The Spectator's. Ceremony of 

opening. 782-1-5. 
Mr. He writes me Mr. or Esq., according as 

he sees me dressed. 221-2-4. 

See also Esquire. 

Mrs. The title used in the case of unmarried 
girls. 128-2-2. 

Muffs. 28-2-3 ; ^13-1-3 *. 194-2-6. 

Mulgrave, Earl of. See Sheffield, John. 

Multiplication-Table Lottery. 597-1-3. 

Multitude, The. See Majorities; Indi- 
viduality ; Singularity. 

]Vluin Club. 17-2-6. 

Muxumies, Egyptian. 457-2-1. 

Munificence. A habit of benignity prefer- 
able to. Motto to Essay 346. 

See also Biinevolence ; Charity ; Gene- 
rosity. 

Murder. The first one arose from religious 
controversy. 269-2-2. 

Of Motteux. 414-2-n. 

Of the satirist Boccalini. 419-i-n. 

Representation on the stage. 74-1-. 

Musaeus. iox-2-2 ; 732-2-2. 

Muses. Steele's Dream of Parnassus. Essay 

514, A 73T- 

Sappho, called the Tenth Muse. 319-2-1. 

Music. What we hear moves less than what 

we see. — Horace. Motto to Essay 369. 

So softens and disarms the mind, 

That not one arrow can resistance find. 

340-1-1. 

Pythagoras's discovery of the art. 

487-2-2. 
■ Jubal's discovery. 675-2-2. 

Its power. Essay 6^0, p. 877. 

■ Vision of Mirzah. 232-2-1,2. 

Addison's estimate. 33-2-1. 

English school suppressed by the foreign. 

33-2-2. 

English school. Letters from Clayton 

and others. 370-1- ; 399-1-4. 

— — English school. Generally. Essay 29, 

A 49- 



Music — continued. 

An ancestor of Sir Roger's played the 

base<viol. i67-2-2. 
Greeks the only musicians in Tiu-key. 

S3-2-I. 

Skill on whistles, frying-pans, &c 

Sog'2-j. 
Absurdities in libretto. 32-2. 

Rough wedding-music. 535-1-2. 

Lady's love for Italian. A husband's 

ruse. 306-1-1. 

Law-students practising at the Temple. 

215-1-4. 

On the stage. 12-1-3. 

French school. 50-1-3. 

In dogs' voices. 176-2-3 ; 176-2-n. ; 

177-1-1,2. 

Haym's History of. 370-1-n. 

Jeremy Collier's Essay on. 528-2-6. 

Generally. Essays 29, /. 49 ; 405, /. 

586. 
See also Concerts ; Opera ; Singing ; 
Tunes ; Hamelin. 

Eorms of. 

Anthems. Essay 405,/. 586 ; also 717-2. 

Catches.^ 118-1-5. 

Descriptive. 600-2-2. 

Hymns. See H. 

Madrigals. 425-2-1. 

Opera. See O. 

Rounds, Cheshire. 163-2-n. 

Sonatas. 262-1-2 ; 370-1 -n. 

Voluntaries. 218-1-3 ; 493-1-1 ; 877-2-6. 

Church and Cathedral. 

Parish Clerk leading the psalms. 50-1-4. 

Sir Roger provides a singing-master. 

171-1-2. 

A weakness of organists. 493-1-1. 

Parish Clerk's complaint of being dis- 
tracted in his sieging by Mrs. Simper. 

407-2-5. 

A clerg^'man's complaint of a lady's 

operatic style in singing the Psalms. 297-1-2. 

Anthems. Essay 405, /. 586 ; also 717-2. 

Voluntaries. 218-1-3 ; 493-1-1 ; 877-2-6. 

Generally. Essays 405, /. 586 ; 630, 

/. 877 ; also 717-2. 
See also Hymns. 
Instruments. 

Base- Viol. 167-2-2. 

Flageolets. 12-1-3. 

Harpsichord. 370-1-n. ; 478-1-5. 

Hautboy. 215-1-4. 

Lute. 478-1-5 ; 642-2-4. 

Organ. 53-2-2 ; 785-1-2 ; 493-1-1. 

Spinet. 258-1-1 ; 642-2-4 ; 643-2-1. 

Violin. 370-1-n. ; 635-2-2. 

Musicians. 

A sad fall. 370-1-n. 

Those mentioned in the Spectator. See 

Armstrong ; Clayton ; Dieupart ; 
Handel ; Hart ; Haym ; Lulli ; Or- 
pheus ; PURCELL. 

See^ also Singers. 
Muslins. 93-1-4 ; 414-2-2 ; 592-1-2. 
Mussulman. See Mahometan. 
Mustard. 379-1-1. 
Mystic Numbers. 317-2-3. 
Mythology. See Fables. 
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Nagrfirinfir at servants. Ralph Valet's com- 

plaint. 204- 1 '3. 
Nakedness. The Indian's answer to the 

European. 327-1-1. 
NameCs). Change of name, Anvil to En- 

ville. 430-1-1. 

"Calling names." 393-2-1. 

See also Titles ; Reputation. 
Naxniir, Siege of. 253-1-4. 

Narcissus, Story of. 341-1 ; also the 
Motto to Essay 325. 

The Plant. 612-2-. 

Narration. Over -circumstantiality and 
excessive correctness. 205-2-^ 

ITie Matter of Fact man. 741-2-2. 

See also Exaggeration ; History ; 
LiAKS : Stories. 
Nathan's Fable. Poor man and the lamb. 

266-2-4, 
National Thanksgrivinfir. Battle of 

Malplaquet. 358-2-n. 
Nations. Sweeping charges against 621-1-3; 
625-1-2. See also France. 

A stage in the development of. 190-1-3. 

'—— Riches and plenty, the natural fruits of 

liberty. 413-1-4. 

I'he northern nations. 

Motto to Essay 349. 

The nation is a company of players. 

—Juvenal. Motto to Essay 45. 

National prejudices. 621 -1-3. 

See also Government ; Patriotism ; 
Politics; War. 
Natural History. " My reading has 
very much lain among books of natural 
history." Addison. 182-1-4. 

Generally. Essays 120, /. 182 ; 121, 

A 183 ; 5i9» A 738 ; 543./- 772- 

The sexes. 193-1-4,5. 

h suggestion to the Royal Society. 

I 84-2-4. 

Dr. Plot's works on Oxfordshire and 

Suifibrdshire. 639-2-1 ; 639-2-n, ; 853-2-5. 

See also Animals; Birds; Design in 
Nature ; Fishes. 
Naturalization. 103-2-1. 

Nature. Does nothing in vain. Everything 
has use and pmpose. 585-1-2. 

Every man has a proper course of devel- 
opment, which Nature never fails of pointing 
out. 585-I-3' 

Makes £[Ood her engagements. 585-1-3. 

Comparison with art. Essay ^\^^ p. 597. 

Pleasures of the Imagination in contem- 
plation. Essay 420, p. 605. 

• Good taste and nature always speak the 

same. — Juvenal. Motto to Essay 50. 

Supplanting b^ custom. 351-1-2. 

- — Compensation in. 10-2-3. 

Beauties of. Essay 393, p. 571 ; also 

596-1-6, and 596-2-. 

Simplicity of. 137-1-4. 

— — All art b an imitation of Nature. 666-2. 



Nature — continued. 

The best painter, he who best imitates 

Nature. 347-2-1. 

Keep Nature's great original in view, 

And thence the living images pursue. 

— Horace. _ Motto to Essay 335. 

Copying Nature in Poetry. 120-1-1 ; 

136-2-2 ; 319-2-1 ; 329-1-2. 
Follow Nature. ^ 

Be a good original rather than a miser- 
able copy of others. 340-1-3. 

*' 1 remember Tully, speaking, I think, 

of Anthony, says. That in eo faeetia erant^ 
qua nulla arte tradi possunt : He had a 
witty Mirth, which could be acquired by no 
Art. This Quality must be of the Kind 
of which I am now speaking ; for all sorts of 
Behaviour which depend upon Observation 
and Knowledge of Life, is to be acquired : 
but that which no one can describe, and is 
apparently the Act of Nature, must be every 
where prevalent, because every thing it 
meets is a fit Occasion to exert it ; for he who 
follows Nature, can never be improper or un- 
seasonable." 563-1-2. 

Most men follow nature no longer than 

while they are in their night-gowns, and all 
the busy part of the day are in characters 
which they neither become or act in with 
pleasure to themselves or their beholders. 

388-1-1. 

"Nature does nothing in vain: the 

Creator of the Universe has appointed every 
thing to a certain Use and Purpose, and 
determin'd it to a settled Course and Sphere 
of Action, from which, if it in the least devi- 
ates, it becomes unfit to answer those Ends 
for which it was designed. In like manner 
it is in the Dispositions of Society, the civil 
Oeconomy is formed in a Chain as well as 
the natural ; and in either Case the Breach 
but of one Link puts the Whole into some 
Disorder. It is, I think, pretty plain, that 
most of the Absurdity and Ridicule we meet 
with in the World, is generally owing to the 
impertinent Afiectation of excelling in Cha- 
racters Men are not fit for, and for which 
Nature never designed them. 

*' Every Man has one or more Qualities 
which may make him useful both to himself 
and others : Nature never fails of pointing 
them out, and while the Infant continues 
under her Guardianship, she brings him on 
in this Way ; and then offers her self for a 
Guide in what remains of the Journey ; if he 
proceeds in that Course, he can hardly mis- 
carry : Nature makes good her Engagenients ; 
for as she never promises what she is not 
able to j)erform, so she never fails of perform- 
ing what she promises. But the Misfortune 
is. Men despise what they may be Masters 
of, and affect what they are not fit for ; ihey 
reckon themselves already possessed of what 
their Genius inclined them to, and so bend all 
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their Ambition to excel ir. what b oat of their ; 
Reach : 'ITius they destroy the Use of their 
natural Talents, m the same manner as ■ 
covetous Men do their Quiet and Repose ; , 
they can enjoy no SatUfaction in what they ; 
have, because of the absurd Inclination they ; 
are possessed with for what they have not. j 

" Cleanthes had good Sense, a great 
Memory-, and a Constitution capable of the 
closest Application : In a Word there was no ' 
Profession in which Cleanthes might not * 
have made a very good Figure; but this 
won't satisfie him, he takes up an unaccount- ' 
aMe Fondness for the Character of a fine ' 
C^ntleman ; all hb Thoughts are bent upon ' 
thi< : instead of attending a Dissection, fre- 
queiiting the Courts of Justice, or studying 
the Fathers, Cleanthes reads Plays, dances, ' 
dresses, and spends his Time in drawing- j 
room> ; instead of being a good Lawyer, ' 
Divine, or Physician, Cleanthes is a doD^'n- j 
ri^ht Coxcomb, and will remain to all that ' 
knew him a contemptible Example of Talents 
misapplied. It is to this Affectation the 
World owes its whole Race of Coxcombs : ' 
Nature in her whole Drama never drew such 
a Part : she has sometimes made a Fool, but ' 
a Coxcomb Ls always of a Man's own mak- 
ing, by appljnng his Talents otben\'Lse than 
Nature designed, who ever bears an high ; 
Resentment for being put out of her Course, \ 
and never fails of taking her Revenge on j 
those that do so. Opposing her Tendency in ! 
the Application of a Man's Parts, has the 
same Success as declining from her Course in 
the Production of Vegetables ; by the Assist- 
ance of Art and an hot Bed, we may possibly 
extort an unwilling Plant, or an untimely 
Sallad ; but how weak, how tasteless and 
insipid? Just as insipid as the Poetry of 
Valeric ; Valerio had an universal Character, , 
was genteel, had Learning, thought justly, • 
spoke correctly ; 'twas believed there was j 
nothing in which Valerio did not excel ; and } 
'twas so far true, that there was but one ; j 
\'alerio had no Genius for Poetry, yet he's j 
resolved to be a Poet ; he writes Verses, and 
takes great Pains to convince the Town, that I 
Valerio is not that extraordinary Person he j 
was taken for. j 

" If Men would be content to graft upon 
Nanire, and assist her Operations, what '■ 
mighty Effects might we expect? Tully 
would not stand so much alone in Oratory, 
Virgil in Poctr>-, or Cassar in War. To build 
upon Nature, is laying the Foundation upon 
a Rock ; eveiy thing disposes its self into 
Order as it were of Course, and the whole 
Work is half done as soon as undertaken. 
Cicero's Genius inclined him to Oratory, i 
Virgil's to follow the Train of the Muses ; i 
they piously obeyed the Admonition, and ' 
were rewarded. Had Virgil attended the j 
Bar, his modest and ingenious Virtue would [ 
surely have made but a very indifferent 
Figure ; and TuUy's declamatory Inclination 
would have been as useless in Poetry. 
Nature, if left to her self, leads us on in the 
best Course, but will do nothing by Compul- 
sion and Constraint ; and if we are not satis- 



fied to go her Way, we are always the greatest 
Sufferers by it. 

*' Wherever Nature designs a Production, 
she always disposes Seeds proper for it, which 
are as atsolutely necessary to the Formation 
of any moral or intellectual Excellence, as 
they are to the Being and Growth of Plants ; 
and I know not by what Fate and Folly it is, 
that Men are taught not to reckon him 
equally absurd that will write Verses in 
Spite of Nature, with that Gardener that 
should undertake to raise a Jonquil or Tulip 
without the Help of their respective Seeds. 

" As there is no Good or bad Quality that 
does not affect both Sexes, so it is not to be 
imagined but the fair Sex must have suffered 
by an Affectation of this Nature, at least as 
much as the other. The ill Effect of it is in 
none so conspicuous as in the two opposite 
Characters of Cslia and Iras ; Cxlia has all 
the Charms of Person, together' with an 
abundant Sweetness of Nature, but wants 
Wit, and has a very ill Voice ; Iras is ugly 
and imgenteel, but has Wit and good Sense : 
If Caelia would be silent, her Beholders would 
adore her ; if Iras would talk, her Hearers 
would admire. her; but Caelia's Tongue runs 
incessantly^ while Iras gives her self silent 
Airs and soft Languors ; so that 'tis difficult 
to persuade ones self that Caelia has Beauty 
and Iras Wit : Each neglects her own Ex- 
cellence, and is ambitious of the other's Cha- 
racter; Iras would be thought to have as 
much Beauty as Caelia, and Caeilia as much 
Wit as Iras. 

** The great Misfortune of this Affectation 
is, that Men not only lose a good Quality, 
but also contract a bad one : They not only 
are unfit for what they were designed, but 
they assign themselves to what they are not 
fit for ; and instead of making a very good 
Figure one Way, make a very ridiculous one 
another. If Semanthe would have been 
satisfied^ with her natural Complexion, she 
might still have been celebrated by the Name 
of the Olive Beauty ; but Semanthe has taken 
up an Affectation to White and Red, and is 
now distinguished by the Character of the 
Lady that paints so well. In a word, could 
the World be reformed to the Obedience of 
that famed Dictate, Follow Nature, which 
the Oracle of Delphos pronounced to Cicero 
when he consulted what Course of Studies he 
should pursue, we should see almost ever>- 
Man as eminent in his proper Sphere as 
Tully was in his, and should in a very short 
time find Impertinence and Affectation 
banished from among the Women, and Cox- 
combs and false Characters from among the 
Men. For my Part, I could never consider 
this preposterous Repugnancy to Nature any 
otherwise, than not only as the greatest 
Folly, but also one of the most heinous 
Crimes, since it is a direct Opposition to the 
Disposition of Providence, and (as "Tully ex- 
presses it) like the Sin of the Giants, an actual 
Rebellion against Heaven." Essay 404, /. 

An eccentric in dress. 8i8-z-4. 

Sfe also Desig.n (in Nature); Goop« 
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nature; Human (Nature); Ill- 
nature ; Man, dual nature of ; 
Natural History. 
Navy, The. Sir Roger urges importance of. 

558-2-2. 

- Battle of La Hogue. 558-2-n, 
Necessity. The mother of Fate. 613-1. 

The mother of Inventions. — Persius. 

Motto to Essay 2 S3. 

Tis seed that makes the old wife trot. 

725-2-3. 
See also Adversity ; Poverty. 
Needle-money. A better name than Pin- 
money. 424-X-2. 

Needle'WOrk. Neglect by ladies. Essay 

606,/. 852. 

A lady's reply to the Essay. 856-1-3. . 

Neffli^noe. It is a very melancholy con- 
sideration, that a little negligence can spoil 
us, but great industry is necessary to improve 
us. 230-2-5. 

In dress among women. 434-2-3. 

Affectation of. 407-1-1. 

Negroes. A tragical story of rival lovers. 

Essay 215,/. 309. 
Nelson, George. Three curious letters. 

477-2. 
Nero. A play by Nathaniel Lee. 66-i-n. 

Nervousness.' See Bashfulnbss ; 

Modesty. 
Netherton (Staffordshire). 
Neutrality in controversy. 

able. 178-1-5. 
New, Th^. See Novelty. 
New Atalantis, I'he. 62-2. 
New Biver, The. 12-1-3 ; 841-2-4. 
New Testament. See Bible. 
Newberrv, Mr. His house-sign. 97-1-1. 
Newcastle. Fashions at. i95-i-5« 

Duke and Duchess of. x26-i-n. ; 155-2-x. 

Newgate. See London. 
Newmarket. 89-2-3 ; 126-2-1. 
News. Street-criers of. 357-i-3« 

Publication of false. 72-i-n. 

Thirst for. Essay 452, /. 647 ; also 

872-2-4. 



853-2-6. 
When 



advis- 



Newspapers 

Generally. 



etc. 



Their supply of food for conversation. 

10-1-2. 
Cixxnilation of the Spectator. x9-i-z ; 

559-2-n. 
Fierce light of criticism on them. 

X88-1-3. 
Puffs in the Spectator, 530- x-n. 
Set discussions in the Spectator. Essay 

442, p. 632. 
Passing of the Stamp Act. Essay 445, 

/. 636. 
Censorship of the Press. 636- x-n. 
Addison's reply to " paltry scribblers." 

637-2.5,6. 
The taste for petty news of persons. 

Essay 452, /. 647. 
Caution in receiving news. 742-2-1. 
l*he innuendo-syncopists. Essay 567, 

/. 807. 
"Constant Reader" living then. 

860-3-2. 



Newspapers— con tin ued. 

iTie offence and not the offender to be 

attacked. 29-2-1. 

The question of anonymous writing. 

Essay ^$1, p. 645. 

Batches of answers to correspondents. 

Essays 581, /. 824 ; and 619,/. 866. 

Power and duties of the Press. Essays 

34>/* 57 > ^nd X24,/. 188 ; also 637-2-5,6. 

How the Spectator caught the Queen's 

eye* 559-2-n. 

Rejection of contributions. 633-1-1. 

Price of the Spectator increased to 2</. 

637-2-2,3. 

See also Advertisements ; Criticism ; 

Critics ; Detraction ; Editors ; 

Letters; Libel; Obituary Notice; 

Ridicule. 

List 0/ those mentioned in the Spectator. 

Amsterdam Gazette. 439-2-1. 

Bee. 736- i-n. 

Censor. 444-2-n. 

Daily Courant. 268-2-2 ; 439-2-1. 

Dawkes' News- Letter. 654-1-6. 

Dyer's News-Letier. 72-1-3,4 ; 191-2-5 ; 

654-1-6. 

Englishman. 794-2-2. 

Evening Post. 273-i-n. ; 872-2-4. 

Examiner. 794-2-2 ; 637-i-n. 

Flying Post. 637- i-n. 

Growler. 444-2-n. 

Grumbler. 444-2-n. 

Guardian. 757-i-n. ; 782-2-2n 

Hermit. 444-2-n. 

Hip Doctor. 575-i-n. 

Historian. 444-2-n. 

Inquisitor. 444-2-n. 

Instructor. 444-2-n. 

London Gazette. 387-2-5 ; 636-2-n. 

Medleys. 637- i-n. 

— — Moderator. 444-2-n. 

Observator. 444-2-n. ; 637-i-n. 

Pilgrim. 444-2-^ 

Post-Boy. 252-2-2 ; 277-2-4 ; 559-2-1,2. 

Postman. 3-2-1 ; 78-1-1 ; 86-1-2 ; 106-1-2. 

Rambler. '444-2-n. 

Restorer. 444-2-n. 

Rhapsody. 444-2-n. 

Surprise. 444-2-n. 

— - Tatler. 698-2-5. 

Weekly Newes. 636-2-n. 

Newton, Sir Isaac. His works in Leonora's 

library. 62-2. 

Invention of the Sextant. 616-2-n. 

" A miracle of the present age." 772-2-2. 

"Glory of the nation." 787-2-5. 

Other allusions, 157-2-3 ; 563-2-4 ; 

805-1-4 ; 884-X-2. 
NicharafiTua, Prince. 92-1-1. 
Nicknames. "Disgraceful appellations, 

commonly called.'' 348-1-2. 
Nicolini. At sea in robes of ermine. iT-2-2. 

Combat with the Lion. Essay 13,/. 23. 

Praise of, 586-1-3. 

Other allusions. 297-X-5 ; 336-2-3 ; 

453-2-6. 

Nigrht-cap wi^s. 195-1-4 ; 46i-i-3> 
Nigrht-raile. io4-2-i ; 625-x-i. 
Nifflltinflrales. Singing to lovers. 
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VightingBleB—contiHueef. 

Lady who could not bear their noise. 

Honeycomb prefers the noise of the 

town. 356-2-1. 

HOt llie inability to say. -Essay 458, /. 655. 
NoDlemen. See Great, Thb; Land- 
lords; Rank. 
Nokes, John a. 802-1-5 ; 819-2-4. 
Nonoonzonnists. Mark Laqe Chapel. 

660- 1 -n. 
— — Dr. Calamy. 164-1-2. 

See also Dissenters ; Independents ; 
NoN - jurors ; Quakers ; Roman 
Catholics. 
Non-JTirors. iS-a-xiL ; 584-2-4. 
Nonsense. Genealogy of. 59-1-3- 
Normanby, Duke of. 362-2-n. 
Northampton. Mr. Cole, an attorney of. 

471-2-n. 
Northamptonshire. Astrop. 226-1-2-n. 

Horton. 130-i-n. 

Northern Nations. Motto to Essay 349. 
Northumberland. Embleton. 679-2.n. 
Norwich. Mr. Francham, of, Writer of 

Essay 520, p, 740. 
Noses. The Roman. 54-2. 



96-2-3. 



Origin of the name of Cicero. 

" Cocking the nose. "^ 395-i-S«, 

"A good nose at an innuendo." 808-2-3. 

Gesture of applying fingers to nose. 

5I7-2-I- 

The nose-pullers. 385-2-1. 

"Naked noses," viz., those without 

spectacles. 709-2-2. 

Notes, Addison's. Essay 46, /. 76. 

See also Common-Place. 
Nothing:. French truth and British policy 
conspicuous in. 440-2-5. 

Talking on. 351-2-2. 

Lord Rochester's poem on. 



■i-n. 



nothings " of 



440-2-5. 
German 



23-1-1. 



" Laborious 

scholars. 315-2-5. 

Notions, Origin of. 
See also Ideas. 

Notoriety. A false claimant to. 

Essay (io'2^p. 847. 
Nova Scotia. Giant of, to the Earl of 

Stirling. 432-i-n. 
Novels. *' A book of," in Leonora's library 

62-2 

" A new-fashioned novel." 639-1-3. 

" An antediluvian novel." 827-1-1. 

Novelty. The force of. 268-1-4 ; also 

Essay 626, p. S72. 

Considered a Pleasure of the Imagination. 

Essay 412, p. 594. 

"As for those which are the most known, 

and the most received, they are placed in so 
beautiful a Light, and illustrated with such 



apt Allusions, that they have in them all the 
Graces of Novelty, and make the Reader, 
who was before acquainted with them, still 
more convinced of their Truth and Solidity. 
And here give me leave to mention what 
Monsieur Boileau has so very well enlarged 
upon in the Preface to his Works, that Wit 
and fine Writing doth not consist so much in 
advancing Things that are new, as in giving 
Things that are known an a{ re ?able Turn. 
It is impossible for us, who live in the lat[t}er 
A^es of the World, to make Observations in 
Criticism, Morality, or in anv Art or Science, 
which have_ not been touched upon by others. 
We have little else left us, but to represent 
the common Sense of Mankind in more strong, 
more beautiful, or more uncommon Lights. 
If a Reader examines Horace's " Art of 
Poetry," he will find but very few Precepts 
in it, which he may not meet with in Aris- 
totle, and which were not commonly know n 
by ail the Poets of the Augustan Age. His 
Way of expressing and applying them, not 
' h^^nvention of them, is what we are chiefly 
to admire." 361-2-1. 

" He has annexed a secret Pleasure 10 

the Idea of any thing tliat is new or uncom- 
mon, that he might encourage us in the 
Pursuit after Knowledge, and engage us to 
search into the Wonders of his Creation ; for 
every^ new Idea brings such a Pleasure along 
with it, as rewards any Pains we have taken 
in its Acquisition, and consequently serves as 
a Motive to put us upon fresh Discoveries." 

596-1-5- 
Human nature is fond of. 

— Pliny. Motto to Essay 452. 

With sweet novelty your taste I'll please. 

— Ovid. Motto to Essay 626. 
See also Imitation. 
November. The month in which, accord- 
ing to a French writer, the people of Englar.d 
hang and drown themselves. 564-2-1. 

Description in the inarch of the seasons. 

613-1. 

Fine weather in. 683-1-1. 

Numbers. Luck in. Essay 191, /. 277. 

Number of the Beast. 277-1-2. 

Mystic numbers. 3i7-2-3n. 

The ultimate measure of value in actions. 

254-2-1. 

Curious fancies for. 880-1-2 to 4. 

See also Majorities; Seven ; THiRTEEr^. 
Nuns. Story of Sister Constance. Essay 
164,/. 239. 

Story of a wrong and a revenge. 

858-2-3,4. 
Nurses. The care of children. 

Essay 246, /. 350. 

Fidelia performs the duties of a nurse 

with all the beauty of a bride. 643-1-3. 

Nymphs. Story of a Hamadryad. 833-2-3,4. 
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Oak, a famous. 833-1-6. 

Oates, Titus. A lady supporter of. 94-1-2. 

Oaths. A quaint oath. 854-1-3,4. 
See also Swearing. 

Obedience in children. 275-2-2. 

Obituary notice of Estcourt in the Spec- 
tator. Essay 468, p. 669. 

Object in Life. See Aim; End; Purpose. 

Obscurity (among men). Advantages and 
pleasures of. 10-2-1 ; 157-1-3 ; 587-2-2 ; 

649-2-6. 

Unknown merit. Memoirs of an obscure 

man. Essay 622, p. 869. 

In public walks let who will shine or 

stray, 

I'll silent steal through life in my own way. 
— Horace. Motto to Essay 264. 
See also Eminent ; Humble. 
Obscurity in lansruaere. " Persius, the 
Latin Satirist, affected Obscurity for another 
Reason ; with which however Mr. Cowley is 
so offended, that writing to one of his Friends, 
You, says he, tell me, that you do not know 
whether Persius be a good Poet or no, because 
you cannot understand him ; for which very 
Reason I affirm that he is not so. 

'• However, this Art of writing unintelli- 
gibly has been very much improved, and 
tollow'd by several of the Moderns, who ob- 
serving the general Inclination of Mankind 
to dive into a Secret, and the Reputation 
many have acquired by concealing their 
Meaning under obscure Terms and Phrases, 
resolve, that they may be still more abstruse, 
to write without any Meaning at all. This 
Art, as it is at present practised by many 
eminent Authors, consists in throwing so 
many Words at a venture into different 
Periods, and leaving the curious Reader 10 
find out the Meaning of them. 

"The Egyptians, who made use of Hiero- 
glj-phicks to signify several things, expressed 
a Slan who confined his Knowledge and 
Discoveries altogether within himself, by the 
Figure of a Dark-Lanthorn closed on all 
sides, which, tho' it was_ illuminated within, 
afforded no manner of Light or Advantage to 
such as stood by it. For my own part, as I 
shall fro.Ti time to time communicate to the 
Publick whatever Discoveries I happen to 
make, I should much rather be compared to 
an ordinary Lamp, which consumes and 
wastes it self for the benefit of every Pas- 
senger." 554-1-2. 
Obsequiousness. See Complaisance ; 

SE|iVl>^^. 

Obs^^rvator. A paper. 444-2-n. ; 637-1 -n. 
Observatory at Babylon. 598-2-4. 
Obstinacy. Resolution uncontroll'd. 

309-2-3. 

— In a husband. A wife's tactics. 434-2-2. 

It is the work of little minds to imitate 

the fortitude of great spirits on worthy occa- 
sions, by obstinacy in the wrong. 558-1-1. 

See also Forgiveness. 



Obtruders, Impertinent. 'Essay 24, /. 42. 
Occupation. In wrong direction. Essay 

43,P- ?!• 

Leisure a curse to some. 72-2-2. 

Be a good mechanic or trader rather 

than a bad scholar. 230-2-5. 

Method in employment of time. Essay 

93. A 147. 

Follow Nattu-e. See Nature. 

*' I think I ought not to conclude, with- 
out interesting all my Readers in the Subject 
of this Discourse ; I shall therefore lay it 
down as a Maxim, that though all are not 
capable of shining in Learning or the Politer 
Arts ; yet every one is capable of excelling 
in something. The Soul has in this Respect 
a certain vegetative Power, which cannot lie 
whoUjr idle. If it is not laid out and culti- 
vated into a regular and beautiful Garden, it 
will of it self shoot up in Weeds or Flowers 
of a wilder growth." 788-2-3. 

"It maybe thought then but common 



Prudence in a Man not to change a better 
State for a worse, nor ever to quit that 
which he knows he shall take up again with 
Pleasure ; and yet if human Life be not a 
little moved with the gentle Gales of H opes 
aud Fears, there may be some Danger of its 
stagnating in an unmanly Indolence and 
Security, It is a known Story of Domitian, 
that after he had possessed himself of the 
Roman Empire, his Desires turn'd uj on 
catching Flies. Active and Masculine Spirits 
in the Vigour of Youth neither can norouj;:lit 
to remain at Rest : If they debar themselves 
from aiming at a noble Object, their Desires 
will move downwards, and they will feel 
themselves actuated by some low and abject 
Passion. Thus if you cut ofT the top 
I>ranches of a Tree, and will not suffer it to 
grow any higher, it will not therefore cease 
to grow, but will quickly shoot out at the 
Bottom. " 322-1-2. 

In bad weather go to picture-galleries. 

133-2-4. 
See also Action ; Bent ; Calling ; Ca- 
pacity ; Time ; Work ; Exkkcisk ; 
Handicraft; Idleness; Leisukk; 
Purpose ; Readi.ng ; Talent ; 'J'ime ; 
Trade ; Work. 

Ocean, The. See Sea. 

Oceana, Harington's. 257-2-1 ; 238- i-n. 

October. Description of. 613-1. 

October Club. 18-1-2 ; 118-1-4. 

October Ale. 781-2-3. 

Oculists. Fable of the Mole. 1S8-2-5. 

Conclusive qualification of a practitioner. 

635 
See also Eve ; Grant, Dr. ; Read, 
William ; Sight. 
Odes. The purpose of comparisons in. 

437 

" The spacious firmament on hi^U," 

— Addxsou. ^fc^ 
\ -J. 
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Odes — continued. 

** How are thy servants blest, O Lord." 

700-1. 

An ode to the Creator. John Hughes. 

787-1.2. 

Sappho's. Essays 223, p. 319 ; 229, /. 

328. 
Odyssey (Homer's). Considered as an Alle- 
gorical Fable. 267-1-2. 

Illustration of events in the language. 

362-1-4,5. 
The part of Ulysses. 392-2-2. 

Its sentiments. Comparison with the 

i^lneid and Paradise Lost. Essay 279, p. 399. 

See also Homer. 

Odyssey (Trj'phiodorus's). 96-2-1,2. 
(EdipUS, Tragedy of. Criticisms and allu- 
sions. 298-2-5 ; 426-1-4 ; 531-1-3. 

Lee and Dryden's adaptation. 66-i-n. ; 

67-1-1 ; 67-2-5. 

Offences. " Those who offend only against 
themselves, and are not Scandals to Society, 
but out of Deference to the sober Part of the 
World, have so much Good left in them as to 
be ashamed, must not be huddled in the 
common Word due to the worst of Women ; 
but Regard is to be had to their Circum- 
stances when they fell, to the uneasy Per- 
plexity under which they lived under sense- 
less and severe Parents, to the Importunity of 
Poverty, to the Violence of a Passion in its 
lie^^inning well grounded, 'and all other 
Alleviations which make unhappy Women 
resign the Characteristick of their Sex, 
Modesty. To do otherwise than thus, would 
be to act like a Pedantick Stoick, who thinks 
all Crimes alike, and not like an impartial 
Spectator, who looks upon them with all the 
Circumstances that diminish or enhance the 
(iuilt." 394-1-1. 

Offering's compared with prayer. 299-2-1. 

Officers, Military. See Military. 

Officials, Public. Their duties and their 
faults. Essay j^6g, p. 671. 

Officiousness. Curious use of the word. 

200-2-1 ; 228-2-1 ; 307-2-4. 

Og-lebys Virgril. 62-1-1. 

Ogrling*. Taught by an Irish gentleman. 

78-2-1. 

Old Ag'e. Pleasures of. 225-1-2. 

Cheerful in conceiving hope from one's 

decays and infirmities. 8-1-1. 

Reflections of the wise and foolish com- 
pared. 149-2-6 ; 222-2-3. 

Retrospect on a mis-spent life. 

Essay 260, /. 371. 
■ Few grow old with a good grace. 373-2-1. 

Camillus; a sketch. 376-1-1. 

Tully's dialogue. 426-2-3. 

"I'is an old man's privilege to speak of 

himself. 764-2-4. 

Elderly fops and superannuated coquets. 

A sketch. ZiVj^y 301, /. 432. 

Claims of seniority in matters of opinion. 

Essay 336, /. 4S9 

Unwise treatment of sons. 708-1. 

Failure in advising and rebuking. 

,420-1-5. 
Death oft at twenty-five. 8i8-i-i. 



Old AgrO — continued. 

Amorous and vicious old men. Essays 

274i A 393 ; 3i8,>. 459 \ also 396-1-3. 

An old beau. 80-1-2. 

Ot way's description of an old woman. 

178-2-2. 

Respect to. An incident at Athens. 

14-2-2,3. 

'Twas impious then (so much was age 

revered) 

For youth to keep their seats when an old 
man appeared. 

— Juvenal. Motto to Essay 6. 

Tuil. de Senect. 

" Life, as well as all other things, hath its 
bounds assigned by nature ; and its conclu- 
sion, like the last act of a play, is old age, the 
fatigue of which we ought to shun, especially 
when our appetites are fully satisfied." 

Motto to Essay 153. 

Generally. Essay 153, p. 224. 

Old Maids. Two letters from. 312-2-7 ; 

425-I-5- 
Oldffeld, Mrs. An actress. 492-2-2 ; 

^,^^ r, • . 497-2-4,7 ; 776-1-1. 

Oldnam. Satire on the Jesuits. 31-2-in. 

Olympic graxnes. Presence of women 
forbidden. 131-2-8. 

Ombre (ombret). Game of. 162-2-1 ; 

208-2-2 to 4 ; 623-1-3. 
Omens. Essay $05, p. 7 ig. 

Onions (Portugal): 379- i-i. , 

Opera. Stage dressing ridiculed. Ess^iys 
5, /. II ; 22,/. 37 ; also 26-1-3 to 6. 

Italian school ridiculed. Essay 18, /. 32. 

Pbrced thoughts, cold conceits, and \.n- 

natural expressions, in Italian opera. 24-2-3. 

English and Italian compared. Essays 

iB,p. 31, and 29,/. 49. 

-; — Letter from some, who claimed to have 
introduced it into England. 399-1-4. 

English and Italian audiences compared. 

633-2-4. 

The ladies fascinated by the (to them in- 
comprehensible) Italian. 425-1 -i. 

Absurdities in libretto. 12-2-3 > 32-2. 

Recitative and generally. 

Essay 29, /. 49. 

Ballad-Opera (Flora, or Hob in ihe 

Well). 716-2-n. 

Party-patches at the Theatre. 131-1-1. 

Opera-Glasses. 356-1-2. 

Sutherland Edwards' History of. 23-2-n. 

See also Nicolini. 

List of those mentioned in the Spectator, 
Almahide. 23-2-n. ; 330-2-3. 
Arsinoe. 32-i-3n. ; 370-i-n. ; 370-2. 
Calypso and Telemachus. 108-2-n. 
Camilla. 39-2-n. ; 370-1-n. 
Cyprus, Queen of. 370-1 -n. 
Hydaspes. 23-2-in. ; 453-2-6. 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius. 23-2-n. 
Rape of Proserpine. 50-2-2. 
RinaldoandArmida. i2-i-3n.;26-i-3to6; 

X> A 370-I-n. 

Kosamond. 37o^x>n. 
Telemachus. See Calypso. 



and Nalure, the Mnsunx at Praise and Dis- 
pniKc; if ihose are for me, the Generality 



Valour ihan he can pos^^ibly produce if he la 
called upon, wili find the World break in 

fore allowed him^ Th!& bringii a Cocnmiuion 
of EankrupLcy upon him ; and he that might 

our\^°y>y afniLng at monTthgn he shtmld. 



"And among thfue who are the mrut 

richly endowed by Nature, and accomplished 
by their own Industry, how few are there 



entirely neglected 

Mind, thau^ see 

the^Publ'ielT: AM: 

•!..<■>. when the V-1 

nBehavio 



■ hii own Heart : hii neii, I 
.urea of the ^yo^ld : If the ! 

those ApprolvtionR whicli 
Hided by the Applauses o1 



:d bythe Oiunionofall that know him." 

** There is but one thitig necessary to 

keep the Posaeuion of true Glory, which is. 
to hear the Opposers of it with Palience. and 

When a Man i! thoroughly perswaded that 



a great Mm who can neglect the Appplau 
ot^thE Multitude, and enioy him.'^err inc 
pendent of its Fa.our, This is indeed i 



. Triumph, 

." .i.e Mind 

:>eliEhl 

II, than 



glorious S|HriI that it is the highi 

A^auaer^l^al 

of Man: botilustilianioreeiquiMic 

tosay toyOBfielf, youhaie done* 

you elorious, except you your self can join 
with theffl in yourown Reflections. A Mind 
thus equal and unifom may be deserted by 
little faihumable Admirers and Fallowen, 
hut will enr he had in Reverence by Souls 
like it seir. Tlic Branches of the Oak endure 
■U the Seasonsof the Year, though its Leaves 
fall off in ADtumn ; and these too will be le- 
sioRd with the lemming Spring." 959-a-i. 

" It were thenfora ■ jnst Kule, to keep 

™ir ntHr<^ your Woidi and Aclkms, wilh- 



Walkshaveti 
«ru,^lly'''f, 



Soul looks down wilh a generous. Neglect on 
the Censures andApplsnsesoflhe Multitude, 
' ' .Manbe)-andlhelittleNoijieand 
s. Accordingly we tind in 



and places a M 
Suifc of Tongi 



, ; I •ay then, he that in his Air, hit . 
mem ofotlcr^, or an h^lbilual Arrogance 
Kir, giveJhimself Credit for the least 



would uke off'^m 'ih^ ^ra^an'ii Keputa' 

and a Dt^are oTfameln the' Acto^.'^NmH 
this common Judgmenl and Opinion of Man- 
kind ill-founded ; for' certainly it denotes no 
great BraveryofMind to be worked up to 
any noble Action by so selfish a Motive, and 
todothaloutofaDesireorFame which we 
could not he prompLed to by a diF^inCerested 
Love to Mankind, or by a generous Passion 
for the Glory of him that made us-" 365-2-1, 

ptonipl''ns 10 thinl M." i,-"'.'" 
" I would therefors propone the follow- 
ing Methods to the Consideration of such as 
would find out their secret Faults, and make 
a true Estimate of themselves. 
"In the first Place, let them consider 

bear among their &]emie^ Our Friends 
very often flatter us, as much as onr own 
Hearu. They dthcr do not see our Faulia, 
or conceal them from us, or soften them by 
their Representalions, afker such a manner, 
that we think them too trivial to be taken 
notice at An Adversary, on the contrary, 
makes a stricter Search into us discovers 

^?*ihouJh''hlt Mai;ce'^n!ay's"riheinT^w 
strong a pght,ithas generally some Ground 



n Knen 






l.'L.J li, ihc JfiprDrimenl of the one, and 
iFimirii.L.i.i of tin olher. fluuiuh hu 
>vnrien sn i-:-~3y on the BenciiU which B 

tiu:ij tills in {j.-iiiicular, that by Ihc Rc- 



Seuf. ^ 

arifht. Metis Ut £saif jt^. 



Lhe PnL^ uid Approbaliocis which 



or condtmn ourieivc! by Ihe Opinioni of 
others, and lo iHzrifice the REporl of oi 
ovn Heuti lo the Judgment of the World 

"A Man, who id ordinary Life i5 ve . 

Inqui^itlvE af^cr every EhiPK which b^apoken 



end. 787-1-3 
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OBI 11 & 

Oriental-rcafttinued. 

Poetry. 404-1-2. 

Vision (of Mirzah). Essay 159, /. 232. 

Origrixiality. " And here give me leave to 
mention what Monsieur Boileau has so very 
well enlarged upon in the Preface to his 
Works, that Wit and fine Writing doth not 
consist so much in advancing Things that are 
new, as in giving Things that are known an 
agreeable Turn. It is impossible for us, who 
live in the lat(t)er Ages of the World, to 
make observations in Criticism, Morality, or 
in any Art or Science, which have not 
been touched upon by others. We have little 
else left us, but to represent the common 
Sense^ of Mankind in 'more strong, more 
beautiful, or more uncommon Lights. If a 
Reader examines Horace^ s Art of Poetry^ he 
will find but very few Precepts in it, which 
he may not meet withl in Aristotle^ and 
which were not commonly known by all 
the Poets of the Augustan Age. His Way 
of expressing and applying them, not his In- 
vention of them, is what we are chiefly to 
admire." 361-2-1. 

See also Imitation ; Individuality. 

Orobio, Isaac. A Spanish Physician. 

307-i-n. 
Oroondates. A lady's letter to a man so 

designated. 288-1. 
Orpliexis. Musical, melancholy, and a 

woman-hater. 304-2-3. 

His epitaph, by Antipater. 783-1-1. 

Orrery, Earl of. See Boyle. 
Ortliogrraphy. See Spelling. 
Osbom, Francis. Author of Advice to a 

Son. 221-2-4 » 452*1-3. 
Osbom, T. A bookseller. 903-6. 
Ostentation. Of learning. 427-2-2. 
Of Religion. 516-2-3. 

.y^^flZr^^ Affectation ; Boast ; Pedants ; 
Vanity. 

Ostriobes. 182-1-7 ; 775-2-6. 

Otbello. A fine example of tragedy. 67-1-1. 

Other allusions. 94-1-2 ; 124-2-3 ; 

694-1-1. 
Otter, Tbe. Sir Roger's trophy. 175-2-3. 
Otterbonme, Battle of. 114-2-n. 

Ot'way , Thomas, actor and dramatist. Pro- 
fessor Morley's biographical note. 66-i-n. 

Venice Preserved. A criticism. 66-1-6 ; 

652-2-5. 

The Orphan. Quotations from. 178-2-2 ; 

344-1-2. 

Friendship in Fashion. A quotation. 

5»7-2-i. 

Caius Marius. A quotation. 770-1-5. 



Oval Poems. 
Overseers of 



»5-i,2 ; 10I-2-I ; 104-1-1. 



Uie 'Poor. 333- i-n. ; 

546-1-1. 
Ovid. His employment of Echo. 97-1-3. 

Great deal of ** mixt wit" in. 101-2-2. 

— — Dryden's criticism. 102-2-1. 
— — Largely quoted by the " Woman's Man." 

229-1-4. 

Shines in Point and Turn. _ 208-1-1. 

— - Trifling points and puerilities frequent in 
him. 400-2*2. 



OYS 

Ovid — continued. 

Faulty in excessive use of common idioms. 

408-2-5. 

His description of the Deluge criticised. 

Comparisqn with Homer and Virgil. 

6o2-l,2. 

Parallels in Paradise Lost. 533-1 ; 

533-2-1; 521-2-6. 
His Palace of Fame. 629-2-1. 

Procris and Cephalus. 751-1-3. 

Epistolary verse. Essay 6iZf p. Z6$. 

Other quotations and allusions (mottoes 

excluded), 102-1-3 1 "9-i-i \ 145-1-2 ; 269-2-4 ; 
304-2-1 ; 344-1-2 ; 352-1-7 ; 360-2-4 ; 379-2-6 ; 
751-1-1 ; 848-1-6. 
Owls. The Statue of Marcus Aurelius. 

97-1-1. 

A Vizier's mode of advising the Sultan. 

728-2-6. 
Oxford. The City. 

George's Tavern, 71-2-1. 

High Street. 342-1-1. 

Logic Lane. 341-2-6. 

The Colleges. 

Christchurch. 109- i-n. 

Exeter. 436-2-n. 

Magdalen. 148-2-n. ; 705-2-n. 

— - New. 789-2-3. 
Queen's. 789-2-3. 

St. John's. 31-1-2. 

The University. 

^ Street fights between Scotists and Smig- 

lesians. 341-2-6. 

The Ugly Club. 31-1-2 ; 86-1-2 ; 126-2-2. 

Amorous Club; Essay 30, /. 50. 

Some other Clubs. 30-1-2. 

Hebdomadal meeting of meddlers. Essay 

43,/. 71. 
Friar Bacon's Speaking Head. 799-1-6. 

Must go to Oxford ; too mad for Bedlam. 

398-2-1. 

Letters from students to the Spectator. 

386-1-6; 786-2-2; 799-1-6. 

"Oxford and Cambridge Jests. "'^ A 

book. 801-2-6. 

Dr. Saunderson, Regius Professor of 

Divinity. 16^-1-n. 

Dr. Halley, Savilian Professor of 

Geometry. 785-2-1.^ 

Dr. Jfohn Radclifie. 671-1 -n. 

A manuscript, at Oxford, of TuUy's 

orations. 799-1-8. 

Curious specimen of Penmanship to be 

seen at. 95-2-4. 
Autobiography of an amorous under- 
graduate. Essay 5^6, /. 840. 

Answer of the Spectator to an offer — 

" To the Gentleman of Oxford, who desires 
me to insert a Cop^ of Latin verses which 
were denied a Place in the University Book. 
Answer. Nonumque prematur in annum." 

866-2-8. 
Oxfordshire. Natural History of, by 
Dr. Plot. 63p>a-n. 

Stansfield. 524-i-2n. 

Woodstock. 358-a-n. ; 524-x-an. ; 

824-2-0. 
Oysters. Their nature. i8<-t-^ 
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P. 



Padilla, Luisa de. A learned woman* 

553-a-5. 

Pai^ans. Their Philosophers frequently re- 
ceive a fairer hearing than is given to 
Christian Writers. 308-1-1. 

See also Heathen. 

Paares (Noblemen's). 3o8-2-2n. 
Pain. The son of Misery, who was the child 
of Vice, who was the offspring of the Furies. 

267-2-5. 

Its connection with Pleasure. An al- 
legory. 267-2. 

Its high purpose, — the cultivation of 

fortitude and endurance. 339-1-2. 

A metaphysical discussion with a gouty 

man. 346-1-1. 

Necessary to keep men in their right 

senses. 450-1-5. 

Possidonius, though in agony, still main- 
tained Pain is no evil. 451-T-1. ^ 

Not an evil. Compatible with cheerful- 
ness. 5^6-2-4. 

Locke's theory of its purpose. 564-2-4. 

— ^ Habit and practice may make painful 

actions pleasing. 639-2-2,3 ; 640-1-1,2. 

In dreams. 697-1-2. 

More suffering springs from apprehen- 
sion than from fact. 719-2-2. 

Allegory of the Mountain of Miseries. 

Essays 558, 559, /. 796. 

Doubled by being foreseen. 850-1-1. 

Power of the Imagination. 607-1-2 to 4. 

Endurance and contempt of. Assay 312, 

p. 450- 
— -^ Better one thorn pluck'd out, than all 
remain. — Horace. Motto to Essay 148. 

" What duty, what praise, or what 



honour will he think worth enduring bodily 
pain for, who has persuaded himself that 
pain is the chief evil? Nay, to what ig- 
nominy, to what baseness will he not stoop, 
to avoid pain, if he has determined it to be 
the chief evil?"— r«//y. Motto to Essay 

312. 
See also Adversity ; Affliction ; 
Misery ; Sorrow. 

Faint on the Faoe> Women who use. See 

PiCTS. 

Painters and Painting*. Pictures are 
poems without words. — Horace. Motto to 

Essay 226. 

Fashions in dress a hindrance in art. 

194-1-3. 
The influence of Pictures. Essay 226, 

A 323- 

Choice of subject. Essay 226, /. 323 ; 

eilso^ 252-1-1. 

Addison's Vision of Paintings and 

Painters. Essay 83, /. 133. 
Painting should deduce its laws and 



rules from the general sense and taste of 
mankind, and not from the principles of the 
art itself; or, in other words, the Ta3te is 



not to conform to the Art, but the Art to the 
Taste. 50-2-^. 

Pictures mferior in power and longevity 

to books. 244-2-5,6. 

Philopinax falls in love with his picture 

of a beautiful woman. 341-1. 

Addison's description of the loveliest 

landscape he ever saw. 598-1-1. 

Picture-galleries, Addison's refuge in 

bad weather. 133-2-4. 

The Academy. 790-1-2. 

A sale of pictures. 1 10-2-8. 

The best painter is he who best imitates 

Nature. 347-2-1. 

Painting ^ves the highest pleasure when 



in addition toTmthful resemblance it portrays 
Beauty softened with melancholy and sorrow. 

603-1-3. 

Practice of painters to hang near them a 

green cloth, on which to ease their eyes. 

. . . 563-2-5- 

Painting used in Ancient Mexico to 

serve the purpose of writing. 600-2-2. 

Miniatures. 478-2-1 ; 757-2-n. 

Fan-painting. 478-2-1. 

Comparison of National Schools. Essay 

83, /. 133 ; alsoy 790-1,2. 

Dutch painter invited to a gnnning- 

match. 253-1.4. 

Portraits. 340-Z-4 ; 790-1,2. 

Generally. Essay 244, /. 347. 

See also Art ; Beauty ; Colour ; En- 
gravers; Limning; Madqnnas. 

Painters^ mentioned in the Spectator. (See 
under their respective headings.) 

Angelo ; Apelles ; Carrache ; Cor- 
REGGio ; Flatman ; Fontana ; Guido 
Rheni ; Knbller; Lebrun; Phidias; 
Raphael ; Rubens ; Titian ; Vinci, 
Da ; Vitruvius. 

Pakingi;on, Sir John. Supposed original 
of Sir Roger. 163-2-n. 

Palace of Fame. 629-2-1. 

Palace of Vanity. Essay 460, p. 657. 

Pallas. Only another name for Reason. 

267-1-2. 

Palmistry. 195-2-2 ; 7x9-2-3. 

Palmanist) Mons. 72-1-1. 

Pandars. Female. Essay 205, p. 296. 

Pandora's Box. 674-1-3. 

Panesryric. See Praise. 

Pantnea, Story of. 803-1-5. 

Pantheon at Rome. 599-2-2. 

Pantomime, Ancient. 487-2-2 ; 525-3-1. 

Paper. Manufacture. Essay 367, p. 538. 

Tax on. Essay 445, /. 636.^ 

Mussulman custom of picking up from 

the ground. 136-1-3. 

Wall-j)apers. 136-2-1. 

Papers. See Newspapers. 
Parables. A species of wit. ioi-x-2. 

A Jewish tradition of Moses related. 

339-2-2. 
Paradin, Mons. A French writer. 154-1-3. 



Paiadlaa. Jk Heaven. 
Parodtse of FooK Punell's Allegory. 

Eimjr 460, f. 657. 

Faradise Lost, Drvdcti'i oiwiaiic v 
of. jBi-^-n. 

Paradise Lost, MUion's. 



11. OliiraitunaufnlAiSptauoi. 

M PrefUMV notice. 375-1-3. 
(*) LiH. Btatri sfi/, f. 3B1 ; 1 
391 ; >79./- 3W r 'Ss.A (oB ; 191,/. 
ao7. *. «t ; 303,>. 435 ; 3«|, /. 445 
■;>.4<b;3=7./.47*;3. 
A sso ; 363, /. 330 ; 3*9, >. 
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GtneraUy, The Fnhlr. Can the Pi 
called an Heroic r Extunination by th 
ofEpicPoelry. OpeninR ofihc Poem 
pariun with the Ihad, and \\i ^Cneid 

and Smplidty. The action fnlite. 
full of Ibc CrEU. Peculiiir difficulty 
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/■a/n- /r. £j*i> 185, A *oS. 
Ctnmlly. Tkt Lannisti. The learned 
worid mu^ divided. >En|ncuily and Sub 
limiiy, the two chief requirements, uiti&fied. 
Little Uemiihei in the worlc. Uk of rom- 
imHi idiomn, melaphont, forei^ modeii ol 
e]ipr4«ion. and old words. Ektension, con. 
tractioa, and ctnoing of wgrd^, llie Engliah 
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Vusil, Ihe model of Millon' 

Pafin-y. £-™r»9'./-4'j- 

Criticism gintrflljf. Objervatigns on the 

lion to judee by the faults, rather 
rit and fault weighed one against 
kKcalini's Fable of Apollo and 
nder. 

£«<W=97./-4! 
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his never been excelled. The Scales in the 
Heavens. Uriel's flight on a sunbeam, a 
device below Milton's Genius. Nightly 
round of the Angels. Adam and Eve. 
Delicacy of the Love>passages. Eve's 
speech as beautiful a passage as any in 
Milton, or perhaps in any ot^ier poet what- 
soever. The Evening prayer. Milton's 
borrowings from Homer and Virgil. 

Paper XI. Essay 327, /. 474. 

Generally^ Book V. Temptation of Eve in 
sleep. The awakening. Parallel in the 
Bf)olc of Canticles. 'I'he dream. Morning 
Hymn. The part of Raphael. Parallels in 
Homer. The Messiah's chariot. Picture of 
Eve engaged in domestic duties. T)iscussion 
of the Question, where does the Action of the 
Poem begin. Description of the Revolt in 
Heaven. Imitation of Homer. Character of 
Abdie'. 

Paper XII. Essay 333, /. 484. 

Generally, Book VI. Battle of the Angels. 
Passages in the earlier books leading up to 
it. Effect of rising intensity of interest pro- 
duced. Tearing up of mountains ; parallels 
in the ancients. Their faults of burlesque 
avoided. ^ Lord Roscommon's criticism of 
this book in his Essay on Translated Poetry. 
The Divine Sword, and Moloch's wound and 
flight ; parallels in literature. Commission 
to the Messiah. Milton's indebtedness to 
Homer. (This book is described in the next 
paper as representing Greatness in Con- 
fusion.) 

Paper XIII. Essay 339, /. 493. 

Generally, Book I'll. Affects the imagi- 
naiioii like the Ocean in a calm. Inspiration 
from the Bible. The six days' works. Adam's 
conference with the angel. The Messiah 
subduing Chaos. _ Golden compasses. 
Beauties of description. Return of the 
Messiah to Heaven. An allusion to Black- 
more's Creation. 

Paper XIV. Essay ^ASiP' 503- 

Generally, Book VIII. Adam's discourse 
with the Angel. Eve's retirement to the 
Garden. Description of the Ptolemaic and 
Copemican systems. A parallel in Virgil. 
Adam's relation of his experiences. 'The 
first sleep. Incidents natural, but not ob- 
vious; novel, but natural. The forbidden 
tree. Conference with God. The second 
sleep. The dream. Discovery of Eve. The 
Love-sentiments rapturous, but chaste. Part- 
ing speech of Adam with the Angel. 

Paper XV. Essay 351, p. 511. 

Generally, Book IX. Slightness of founda- 
tion in the great heroic poems. An examina- 
tion of the ^neid. The temptation. Milton's 
wonderful power of invention. Contrivance 
of the Fable, the principal beauty in this 
book. Satan s movements. Description of 
morning. Dispute between Adam and Eve. 
A beautiful similitude. Convulsion of 
Nature on the Fall. Adam and Eve ; a 



parallel in Homer's Jupiter and Juno. Com- 
parison of Milton and Homer. 

Paper XVI. Essay 3$-;, p. $20. 

GenereUly^ Book X. Like the last act of a 
well-written tragedy ; appearance of all the 
actors. Division of the characters into 
Celestial, Infernal, Human, and Imaginary. 
Return of the Guardian angels to Paradise. 
Sentence on the three offenders. Allusions 
from Scripture. The sullying of Creation to 
reduce it to the fallen nature of man. Satan's 
journey through immeasurable space. His 
transformations. Comparison with Ovid. 
Adam and Eve. The Tender in Milton; 
Pathos and Pitv. Sm and Death. Discus- 
sion of the employment of Allegorical persons 
in Heroic Poetry. 

Paper XVII. Essay 363, /. 530. 

Generally Book XI. Variety of Passions 
displayed in Adam and Eve. The penitential 
prayers. Parallel in the CEdipus. Employ- 
ment of Scriptural incidents. Adam and 
Eve after the sentence. Eclipse of the Sun. 
Michael, his person and message. The re- 
plies. "The Visions set before Adam. Con- 
trast and opposition. The Deluge, Com- 
parison with Ovid. The general opinion of 
the last two books. 

Paper XVIII. Essay 369, /. 540. 

Book XII. and Generally. The mixture 
of vision and narration inartistic. Poetry 
occasionally sacrificed to Divinity. Plagues 
of Egypt. The River-Dragon. Abraham. 
An episode inspired by Virgil. The ending 
of tne Poem. Number of the Books. 
Morals of the story. Periods in the Action. 
Review of the Essays on **a work which 
does an honour to the English nation." 

II. 6ther allusions in the spectator. 

Any defect as regards power over the 

imagination, arises from the nature of the 
English language, and not from any weak- 
ness in the i>oet. 602-2-6. 

The crowned spirits. 878-1-4. 

The Fallen Angels. 338-2-3,4. 

Adam's description of Eve. 142-2- 1 ; 

56-2-9. 

Enumeration of the idols, n^i-2. 

The Angel's rebuke of the Devil. 420-1-5. 

Scales in the Heavens. 662-2-. 

Number of the books. 880-1-3. 

Professor Morley's note on the Essays. 

381-2-n. 

— ^ Advertisement of the ninth edition. 902-6. 

Seealso Homer ; Milton ; Ovid ; Virgil. 

Paradox in Hesiod. " Half is more than 
the whole." 290-1-4. 

Paragrams. 99-2-7 ; xoo-x-3. 
Paraphxases in the Spectator. Essay 388, 

/. 564 ; alsoy 592-2-5. 

Parasites in human character. 340- 1-2; 

402-Z-I. 

Seealso Behaviour ; Servility. 

Pardon. The Royal Prerogative. 803-2-4. 
See also Forgiveness ; Mercy. 
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Parentasre. Socrates, son of a midwife. 
Instinct 



Parental 

Animals. 

Parents. 



m 



443-I-2- 
animals. See 



Hardness of heart to children. 

Essay i8i,/. 264. 

The bright side of family life. Essay 

^. . . . 263,/. 375. 

Discouraging a promising son. 481-1-2. 

Story of the Valentines. Essay 426, p. 

613. 

Sketch of Fidelia, a devoted daughter. 

Essay 449, /. 642. 

Parental instinct stronger than filial 

gratitude. 275-1-6. 

See also Children; Fathers; MaIr- 
RiAGF. ; Mothers. 

Paris. A love-adventure. 143-2-4. 

Dori^y, the engraver. 324-2-n. 

Fashions. The Jointed-baby. Essay 

^ . ^ 277, /. 397. 

Pans Gazette. 124-2-ff. 

The Louvre. 244-1-2 ; 439-2-2 ; 538-2-4. 

Political Academy. Essay 305, p. 439. 

Parish affairs. Kennet's Parochial An- 
tiquities. a36-2-n. 

I^w of Settlements. 289-2-4. 

Poor-laws. See Poor. 

Parish Clerks. London Company of. 

415-i-n. ; 213-1-1. 
Club of. ^45-2-3. 

Clerk of Sir Roger's church. 171-2-4. 

— — Complaint of Mrs. Simper's behaviour in 

Church. 407-2-5. 

Parker, Rev. Richard. Writer of letter in 
K>say 474. 679-2-n. 

ParkeSi John. A pugilist. 625-2-in. 

Parks, London. kT^-^ London. 

Parliament. Could one but lay asleep a 
few busy heads which I could name, from the 
First of November next to the First of May 
ensuing [lh.it is, when Parliament is sitting] 
I question not but it would very much re- 
dound to the quiet of particular persons, as 
well as to the benefit of the public. 269-1-1. 

Addison in favour of two Chambers. 

412-2-q. 

Tacking on to a Money Bill a Bill 

against Occasional Conformity. 277-i-n. 

If Virgil and Martial stood for Parlia- 
ment-men, we know already who would 
carr>' it. 103-1-2. 

Franking by a *' Parliament-man." 

194-2-6. 

Argument by Poll. 342-1-4. 

Candidates at elections. 572-1-2. 

Advertisement of a book containing De- 

liates, Reports, Orders, &c., on the right of 
electing members. 902-1. 

See also Commons. 

Parlour, The. 338-1-1 ; 360-1-3 ; 375-2-1. 
Parnassus. Ragguagli di, and La Secre- 
taria di Pamasso. 4i9-i-n. 

News from ; Advertisements from. 

419-i-n. 

Steele's Dream of the Muses. Essay 

514,/. 731. 
Pamell, Tho>. Writer of Essays 460, /. 

657 ; 501, A 7'^- 



Parnell — continued. 

Professor Morley's biographical note. 

657-2-n. 

Steele's acknowledgment. 789-2-3. 

Parochial Antiquities, Kennet's. 

236-2-n. 
Parricide. Punishment of, in China. 275-2-3. 
Parrots. 61-1-1 ; 351-2-7 ; 500-2-2. 
Parsley. 236-1-5. 
Parsnips. Aversion to. 765-2-2. 

Parson has lost his cloak. A game. 

386-1-5. 

Parsons. A feud with the squire. 171-2-5. 

See also Chaplains ; Clergy. 
Parthenissa. Beauty and the Small- Pox. 

441-1-. 
Parties, Political, Ac. ^ The Spectator 
keeps clear of. 29-2-2. 

Not the sphere for women. Essays 57, 



Party-patches at 



heatre. Essay 
81,/. 131. 



p. 9s, and 81, /. 131. 
the T 

— Evils of Party system. Essay 125,/. 189. 

— Suggested formation of a neutral body. 

Essay 126, /. 190. 

— An invitation to decency. 347-1-3,4. 

— Duty of independence. 579-2-5. 

— General charges against bodies of men. 

621-1-3. 

— Scurrilous abuse of dissentients. 637-2-5. 

— Party-lying. Essay 507, p, 722. 

— The innuendo-syncopists. Essay 567, 

/. 807. 

— Claims to reward for party services. 

Essay 629, /. 876. 

— Royal Society formed to draw off activity. 

374-2-2. 
Generally. 

Those who have been present at public 



Disputes in the University, know that it is 
usual to maintain Heresies for Arguu>ent*s 
s;ike. _ I have heard a Man a most impudent 
Socinian for Half an Hour, who has been an 
Orthodox Divine all his Life after. I have 
taken the same Method to accomplish my 
self in the Gift of Utterance, having talked 
above a Twelve-month, not so much for the 
Benefit of my Hearers as of my self. But 
since I have now gained the Faculty, I have 
been so long endeavouring after, I intend to 
make a right Use of it, and shall think my 
self obliged, for the future, to speak always in 
Truth and Sincerity of Heart. While a man 
is learning to fence, he practises both on 
Friend and Foe ; but when he is a Master in 
the Art, he never exerts it but on what he 
thinks the right side. 

" That this last Allusion may not give my 
Reader a wrong Idea of my Design in this 
}\iper, I must here inform him, that the 
Author of it is of no Faction, that he is a 
Friend to no Interests but thpseof Truth and 
Virtue, nor a Foe to any but those of Vice 
and Folly. Though I make more Noise in 
the World than I used to do, I am still re- 
solved to act in it as an indifferent Spectator. 
It is not my Ambition to increase the Number 
either of Whigs or Tories, but of wise and 
good Men, and I could heartily wish there 
were not Faults conviaotx to W.\v ^^svVsc^ 
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which aflford me sufficient Matter to work 
upon, without descending to those which are 
peculiar to either. 

" If in a Multitude of Counsellors there is 
Safety, we ought to think our selves the 
securest Nation in the World. Most of our 
Garrets are inhabited by Statesmen, who 
watch over the Liberties of their Country, 
and make a Shift to keep themselves from 
starving by taking into their Care the Pro- 
perties of their Fellow-Subjects. 

"As these Politicians of both Sides have 
already worked the Nation into a most un- 
natural Ferment, I shall be so far from en- 
deavouring to raise it to a greater Height, 
that on the contrary, it shall be the chief 
I'endency of my Papers, to inspire my 
Countrymen with a mutual Good-will and 
Benevolence. Whatever Faults either Party 
may be guilty of, they are rather inflamed 
than cured by those Reproaches, which they 
cast upon one another. The most likely 
Method of rectifying any Man's Conduct, is, 
by recommending to him the Principles of 
Truth and Honour, Religion and Virtue ; 
and so long as he acts with an Eye to these 
Principles, whatever Party he is of, he cannot 
fail of being a good Englishman, and a Lover 
of his Country." 794-2-8. 

See also Politics. 

Partridgres. 63-1-1 ; 175-2-3 ; 176-2-2 ; 
185-2-2; 196-2-2; 473-2-3; 723-2-a^ 

Pascal. Quotation from his Misery of Man. 

I77-2-3' 

Biographical note. i78-i-n. 

Quotation from his Pensdes. 764-1-3. 

Pasquinade. A Pope's revenge. 41-1-2. 

Passion, Party. See Parties. 

Passionate Temper. In a master. 

292-2-3. 

In a husband. 802-2-6. 

See also Anger ; Equanimity. 

Passions, The. Exemption from, the only 
pleasing solitude. 10-2-1. 

A wise man not always a good one. 

14-1-1. 

Conquest, refinement, and regulation. 

1 16-1-2. 

Eflfect'on the soul when dead in the body. 

Essay 90, /. 142. 

In animals. 184-1-1. 

Not so easily moved as the appetites. 

300-2-2. 

Absence of control. A negro love- 
tragedy, ^jjrty 215, />. 309. 

■ Man must have pleasure, of sense if not 

ofm'nd. 319-1-2. 

Prosperity comes to the man of slow 

passions. 319-1-3. 

Should be regulated, not extinguished. 

322-2-1. 

The motive power in man. 364-2-3. 

Their office. Essay 408, by Pope, /. 

589. 

Workings in sleep. 697-1-2. 

The work of a philosopher to subdue. 

803-1-4. 
Dual nature of Man. Essay 564, /. 803. 



PaBSions— continued. 

" Play the tyrants 

— Persius. Motto to 55. 



in our breasts. 



Disposition ; Inclina- 



with the Present. 
Eternity, Essays 



See also Desire . 

TION. 

Past, The. Compared 
See Ages ; Ancients ; 
590, /. 834 ; 628, /. 875. 

See also Memory ; Old Age ; Retro- 
spection. 

Pastorals. See Poetry. 
Pastry-man. CoUy-molly-puff. 357-2-3. 
Patclies (on faces). Observations of the 
Indian Kings. 83-2-3. 

Patching for their country's good. 

Essay 81, /. 131. 

Rosalinda abandons party distinction. 

139-2-3- 

Anticipation of the judgment of posterity. 

158-1-2. 

" Her face is stark naked." 386-2-2. 

A patch placed with no good design. 

007-2-8. 

Extract from a lady's diary. •'^From 

Eight to Nine. Shifted a patch for half an 
hour before I could determine it. Fixed it 
above my left eye-brow." 470-1-3. 

Employment by men. 449-2-4. 

Pathetic Stories. Inkle and Yarico. 

21-1. 

A wife and her lottery-ticket. 345-2:2. 

See also Storiecs. 

Patience. Relation to sullenness and de- 
spair. 309-2-3. 

Parnell's allegory. Essay 501, /. 714. 

Shines most m the poor. 664-1-3. 

Mountain of Miseries. Essays 558, 559. 

A 796. 

"Tis hard: but when we needs must 

bear. 

Enduring patience makes the burden light." 
— Horace. Motto to Essay 501. 
■ See also Resignation. 

Patley, Mol. A dance. 110-1-5. 
Patriarchal Scheme. 146-1-2. 
Patriotism. Addison regards his nation- 
ality as a blessing. 201-1-4. 
Patrons. Their levies, .£«^y 193, /. 279. 

Fathers of disappointment. Essay 214. 

/. 308 ; also 404-2-4.' 

'^TP^ of a good one. Essay 330, /. 480. 

Paul, St. A painting at Hampton Court. 

324-1-1. 

Longinus*s judgment ofhim as an orator. 

882-1-2. 

His noble arguments. 271-2-1. 

Paul's (St.) Cathedral. See London. 

Churchyard. See London. 

Covent Garden. See London. 

Paymaster-General's Office. 167-1-n. 
Peace. Virg. Mn. vi. 854. 

" Be these thy arts ; to bid contention 

cease. 

Chain up stem wars, and give the nations 

peace ; 
O'er subject lands extend the gentle sway. 
And teach with iron rod the haughty to 

obey." Motto to Essay 43. 
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Peace — continued 

Prospect of Peace. A poem by Tickell. 

867-1-1. 
— — Peace of Ryswick. 262-2-3. 

Peace of Utrecht. 262-2-n. 

Peaches. 113-1-4. 

Pearce, Zachary. Bishop of Rochester. 

Writer oi Essays 572,/. 812 ; 633,/. 881. 
Pearls. " Errors, like straws, upon the sur- 
face flow ; 
He who would search for Pearls must dive 
below." — Dryden. 418-2-3. 
— — Persian Fable of the Drop of Water. 

421-2-6. 
Peas in April. 473-2-3. 
Peatley, Moll. A dance, no-i-n. 
Pedanxry* Pedants in learning and other 
callings. Essay 105, /. 162. 

Pedantic humour. An undergraduate's 

letter. Essay 6tjy p. S64. 

Pedigree. Of Humour. Essay 35, /. 58. 

Of virtue and Vice. 267-2-5. 

See also Ancestry ; Genealogy. 

Peepers, The. A class of women. 88-1-1. 
Peevishness. 611-2-1 ; 628-2-5. 
Pembroke, Earl of. His Arcadia. 62-2. 

Countess of. Ben Jonsou's epitaph. 

470-2-2. 

Penelope's web. 853-1-1. 
Penitence. In a son. 376-2-3. 

Des Barreaux. 730-2-5. 

See also Reformation. 

Penkethman, William. An actor. 52-2- in. ; 
53-I-I ; 60-1-1 ; 543-2-in. ; 652-2-4 ; 716-2-2 ; 

767-2-1. 
Penmaenmawr. A Welshman's letter. 

326-1-2. 
Penny-post. See Post. 
Penruddook's rising in the West. A story. 

452-2-6. 
Pens. 717-2 ; 775-2-5. 
Pensions. Duke of Normanby, ;C3,ooo. 

362-2-n. 

Earl of Sunderland, ;C3>ooo (refused). 

362-2-n. 
Pentathlnm. Roman games. 236-1-5. 
Pepperden, Battle of. 114-2-n. 

Periection in character. It is almost im- 

po<;sible that the mind should be intent upon 

trifles, while it is at the same time forming 

some great design. 406-2-5. 

Ihe best men are faulty. Essay 548, /. 

779- 

No man ever pushed his capacity as 

far as it was able to extend. 787-1-3. 

Dual nature of man. Essay 564,/. 803. 

CJod the standard of. 237-2-1.^ 

"Comparative perfection." 118-2-2. 

Human ideas of. Essay 531, /. 754. 

Perfect beauties somewhere have a mole. 

— Horace. Motto to Essay '2q-j. 
See also Actions ; Character ; Faults ; 
Judgments. 
Perfumery. The •' British Perfumer's | 
Guide." 502-1-n. 
See also Lillie ; Scents. 
Pericles. Advice to women. 1^-1-2. 

Young men slain in war. 1 he nation's 

loss. 442-2-4. 

Power of his oratory. 88z-2'2. 



Periwiers. See Wigs. 
Perplexity. Expression of. 770-1-7. 
Perquisites of servants. A chamber-maid's 

complaint. 537-2-10. 
Perraulti Charles. French writer and critic. 

4oi-i-2n. ; 437-2-in. 

Claude. Architect and Physician. 

401-i-n. 
Perry, Mrs. Writer of a letter in Essay 92, 

p. 145. 
Persecution, Religious. Interest, a great 

inflamer. 269-2-6. 
A persuasive to caution. 579-2-5. 

Religion should produce charity as well 

as zeal. 657-1-10. 

Just enough religion to make us hate. 

657-2-1. 

Followers of the Pattern of meekness 

and charity. 734-2-1,2. 

See also Atheism. 
Persia. Aretino and the Sophi. 41-1-1. 

Education in Ancient Persia. 155-2-4 ; 

491-2-2. 

Effect of imagination on language. 

234-2-1. 

Religious sentiment and customs. 

271-2-2. 

Notions of parricide. ^ 275-2-3. 

— - Story of a travelling' Dervise and the 
King. 416-1-3. 

Sir John Chardin's travels. 416-i-n. 

Fable of the drop of water and the peaH. 

" Queen's Girdle," " Queen's Veil." "" 

424-2-2. 

Marriage Fairs. Essay 511, p. 727. 

The Sultan, the Vizier, and the Owls. 

A story. 728-2-6. 

.Silk-trade. 113-2-1 ; 355-1-3. 

Alnaschar, the Glass-merchant. A Fable. 

761-2-^,4. 

Power of the soul to migrate. A Fable. 

Essay 578, /i. 820. 

Persian Tales. Collection by Mr. Philips. 

820-1-3. 
Persico. 478-2-1. 

Persius. Passage on Luxury and Avarice. 

•90- 1 -I. 
Popular applause ; a quotation. 273-2-1. 

His second and fourth Satires. 298-2-3 ; 

569-2-2. 

Commentary of John Bond. 412-i-n. 

His obscurity ; Cowley's judgment on. 

, • . 554-1-2. 

Person. Locke's definition of. 820-1-2. 

Speaking in the First. Essay 562,/. foi. 

Personal appearance. See Aiikar- 

ance. 

Personal identity. A Persian Fable. 

Essay 578,/. 820. 
Personation of respectable people by 

courtezans. Essay 205, p. 296. 
Personification. See Allegorical Pkr- 

SONS. 

Perspective made easie. Translation of 
Lamy's work. 902-1. 

Glasses. 356-1-2. 

Perspicuity of language. 5S4-T. 
Perspiration. Discovery by Sanctorius. 

43-2- in. 
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Persuasion. 



The art of. Essay 

360-1-3. 



239* A 
341. 
A wife's method. 

See als» Pleasing. 

Pom, History of. 500- i-n. Its mines. 

113-1-3- 
Pessimisni. Decadence of old English 
plainness and sincerity. 160-1-2. 

Decadence of simplicity of manners. 

724-2-3. 

What kind of philosophy is it to ext A 

Melancholy, the most detestable thing in 
Nature. — Cicero. Motto to Essay 494. 

See also Melancholy. 

Peter the Ghreat. Essay 139, /. 206; 

also^ 202-2-^. 
Peter, John. Pamphlet on Artificial Versi- 
fying- 3i6-i-2n. 
Peter, Saint. A picture at Hampton Court. 

324-2-1. 
Peter's (Saint), Rome. Papal ceremonies. 

291-2-2. 
Peter's (Saint) Poor, London. Rev. b. 

Hoadly, Rector of. 902-1. 
Petitions. Claims to rewards for Party- 
services. Essay 629, /. 876. 

See also Prayers. 

PetronitlS. A criticism of. 361-2-2. See 

also 2o-2-4n.,and 509-2-1. 
Pet animals. See dogs (Lap); Monkeys ; 

Parrots. 
Petticoats. Size and Fashion. Essay 127, 



/. 192 ; also 113-1-3 ; 194-2-4 
215-2-2 ; 379-2-1 ; 397-2-3 to 8 



The " husband 

coats." 690-2-1. 

Petty, 



who wears 



; 195-1-2 ; 

551-2-13 ; 

592-1-2. 

the Petii- 



Sir William. 



290-1-4 ; 290-2-n. ; 
332-2-2 ; 902-1. 
PhalereuS. Mention in a letter of Milton's. 

428-i-n. 
Phantoms, "World of. An American- 
Indian tradition. Essay 56,/. 91. 

Phaon. Sappho's hopeless love for. 319-2-2. 

Pharamond of France. A Romance of 
Calprenede's. 123-i-n. 

Steele's Essays, 76, /. 123 ; 84, /. 134 ; 

97,/. 152, on Duels ; 480, p. 686. 
Pheasants. 63-1-1 ; 166-2-1 ; 175-2-3 ; 

185-2-2. 
Phidias. 242-2-6 ; 310-2-2 ; 599-2-1. 

Philadelphia. Thomas Godfrey and the 
.Sextant. 616-2-n. 

Philanthropy. See Benevolence; 

CiiAKiTv; OooD Nature. 
Philip of Slacedon. His arguments 

from the Mint. 342-2-2. 

Philippine Islands. 113-1-3. 
Philips, Ambrose, contributor to the Spec- 
tator. Translation of Sappho's Odes. 319-2-4 ; 

328-1-5 ; 328-2. 

Commendation of his Pastorals. 580-2-5 ; 

581-1-2 ; 744-2-4. 

Professor Morley's Notes. 319-2-n. ; 

416-2-n. ; 492-2-n. ; 416-2-n. ; 581-i-n. 

Sec also Plays (Distressed Mother). 



Philips (a Mr.). Translator of Persian 
Tales. 820-1-3. 

Phillips, J. Translator of Calprenede's 
Romance of Pharamond. z23-i-n. 

Philology. See Expressions ; Grammar ; 

Language ; Phrases ; Slang ; Spelling ; 

Words. 
Philomot; a colour. 379-2-2n. 

PhilopinaJL. A painter who fell in love 
with his picture. 341-1. 

Philosophy. Its business, the regulation 
of the Passions. 322-1-1. 

Pagan writers more patiently heard than 

Christian. 308-1-1. 

Cold and insipid without Religion. 

290-2-4. 

" Wisdom," another name for it. 284-1 -i. 

" Philosophical Rant." 346-2-5. 

Its purpose, the proper direction of Fear. 

862-2-2. 

' ' Philosophers of the Cottage. " 857- 1 - 1 . 

Story of a philosopher and his wife. 

816-1-3. 
Temperance and Longevity of Philo- 
sophers, 283-1-2. 
The Atomical. 271-2-2. 

The Platonic. Essay ^, p. 1^2. 

The source of Hatred. 189-2-3. 

" A clean system from the University.'* 

527-2-r. 

The direction of activity. Essay 634,/. 

882. 
See also Actions ; Aim ; Ambition ; 
Aristotle ; Cartesian ; Descartes ; 
Desire ; Disposition ; Epicurean ; 
Ethics ; Evil ; Good ; Happiness ; 
Ideas; Inclination; Innate; Ln- 
TENTiON ; Judgments ; Life ; Lockk ; 
Man; Misery; Morality; Opinion ; 
Pain ; Passions ; Plato ; Pleasure ; 
Responsibility ; Socrates ; Stoic ; 
Vice. 

Phlebotomy. 536-1-8. 
Phocion. 199-1-2 ; 274-1-3. 
Phaedra and Hippolitus. A play. 

33-i-4n. ; 67-i-in. 
Phonetic Spelling:. 202-1-3. 
Phraseologry, Liegral. A protest. 784-2-1. 
Phrases and Expressions. Current 

cries of the street. "What makes vou 

blush?" 634-2-4. 

Military terms. Use of foreign idioms. 

Essay 165,/. 2^1. 

Mannerisms. "D'ye see?" "And so, 

Sir," etc. 544-2-4. 

List 0/ phrases and expressions used in the 
Spectator, and noted as being peculiar or 
otherwise oj possible interest. 

Note.— No great value is attached t6 tlils 
list, which figures rather as a skele^pn than 
an efficient battalion in the array of facts ai d 
opinions which it has been attempted in this 
work to marshal and order into one consistent 
whole. The heading is inserted as one that 
ought to figure in every Index to works of a 
certain age and sort, and one that in ti.e 
hands of a competent philologist might be 
worth the trouble and space bestowed upon 
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it, as tracing and recording the origin of 
peculiar expressions. 

Afternoon nap. 843-1-7. 
Argument by Poll. ^42-1 -4. 
Arguments from the Mint. 342-2-2. 
Baggage, Pert young. 195-2-2 ; 196-1-1 ; 

799-1-2. 
Bar, Pitching the. 765-2-4. 
Bargain, a Smithfield. 438-1-3. 
Beam, Kicking the. 663-1-1. 
Black is her eye. 128-1-3. 
Blade, Gentlemen of the. 805-2-4. 
Bloody Bones. 507-1-3. 
Blown upon, A quotation. 663-2-4. 
Bottle, cracking a. 335- i-i. 
Bow, Strings to a. 369-1-3. 
Boy, Old. 863-2-n. 

Breeches, Wife who wears the. 690-2-1. 
Brother of the Quill. 785-1-1. 
Brown study. 575-2-1. 
Buckle, A wig lying in. 194-2-7. 
Bull-beggars. 507-1-3. 
Business, Stroke of. 693-1-3. 
Butts and Bounds. 127-1-2. 
By-the-way. 673-2-6. 
Carbuncle's Dye. 86-1-2. 
Cat-a-mountain. 55-1-2. 
Chance Medley. 529-2-1. 
Charte Blanche. 430-1-1. 
Cheese, Carries home the. 262-2-1. 
Chicken (in age). 311-2-1. 
Circumspective roll. 356-1-1. 
Citizen of the World. 112-2-2. 
Clearing his pipes (throat). 387-1 -i. 
Close hunks. 378-1-1. 
Cocking the Nose. 395-1-5. 
Common-places. 881-2-2. 

Common-sense. 371-1-1. 

Congratulate to the, etc. 416- 2-1. 

Constitution, Pillars of the. 864- 2- 1. 

Country-put. 376-2-2. 

Cracking a bottle. 335-1-1. 

Crews, Jovial. 156-2-3. 

Dances, Pricked. 395-1-2. 

Defence, Noble science of. 625-2-2. 

Divisions (To run). 3 5 1 - 2-6. 

Dog's sleep. 269-1-2. 

Drunk, Roaring. 813-2-3. 

Dye, Dr. Carbuncle's. 86-1-2. 

English, King's. 864-1-3. 

Errand, Sleeveless. 70- 1-6. 

Fiddle-faddle. 351-2-0; 430-2-1. 

Fish, flesh, fowl, etc. (Neither). 

242-1-4. 

Gentlemen of the Blade. 805-2-4. 

Grave as a Tudge. 843-2-1. 

Grave as a Privy Councillor. 235-1-4. 

Great Vulgar, Ihe. i74-2-3n. ; 675-1-4. 

Han^'d, I'll be. 94-1-2. 

Herrings, Pickled. See P. 

Hobson's choice. 725-2-5. 

Holy Officiousness. 307-2-4. 

"House-warming. 737-2-2. 

How do you do? 796-1-2. 

Hue and Cry. 301-1-4. 

Hundred, One of a- 355-1-4. 

Hunks, a close. 378-1-1. 

Innuendoes, A good nose at. 808-2-3. 

John-Apple. 86-2-1. 

Judge, CJravc as a. 843-2-1. 



342-2-2. 



-2-2. 



Phrases— ce>»//«»^rt'. 

Kicking the Beam. 663- i-i. 
King's English. 864-1-3. 
Knights of the Post. 252-1-3 ; 8x2-2-2. 
Laborious nothings. 315-2-5. 
Law (Taking the) of a man. 185-2-3, 4 ; 

387-1-4. 
Lion, Tipping the. 471-1-1 ; 482-2-9 ; 

^ . 507-2-3. 

Loose, To give a. 703-2-1. 
Merry men. 115-2-2,3. 
Milkmg a ram. 206-1-1. 
M int, Arguments from the. 
More Last Words. 637-1-2. 
Nap, Afternoon. 843-1-7. 
Needful, The. 724-2-3. 
Noble science of defence. 625 
Nose, Cocking the. 395-1-5. 
Nose (A good) at innuendoes. 808-2-3. 
Noses, Naked. 709-2-2. 
Nothings, Laborious. 315-2-5. 
Officiousness, Holy. 307-2-4. 
Old Boy. 863-2-n. 
One of a hundred. 355-1-4. 
Pickle, Caught in this. 434-2-3. 
Pickled Herrings. See P. 
Pillars of the Constitution. 864-2-t. 
Pinks of Good Breeding. 208-2-3. 
Pious frauds. 604-2-4. 
Pipes, Clearing his. 387-1-1. 
Pitching the Bar. 765-2-4. 
Playing the Rhinoceros. 395-1-5. 

Political Scratch. 807-2-3. 

Poll, Argument by. 342-1-4. 

Pos, That's. 295-2-2. 

Post, Knights of the. 252-1-3 ; 812-2-2. 

Prester-John's country. 707-1-5. 

Pretty fellow. See Words. 

Pretty penny. 636-1-1. 
I Pricked dances. 395-1-2. 

I Prig, An old. 794-2-4. 

Put, A country. 376-2-2. 

Quill, Brother of the. 785-1-1. 

Ram, Milking a. 206-1-1. 

Raw-head. 507-1-3. 

Rhinoceros, Playing the. 395- 1-5. 

Roaring drunk. 813-2-3. 

Roll, Circumspective. 356-1-1. 

Run divisions. To. ^ 351-2-6. 

Scratch, The Political. 807-2-3. 

Sense, Common. 371-1-1. 

Sharp's the word. 584-1-5. 

Shining Sins. 306-2-6. 

Skin full of wine. 829-2-3. 

Sleep, Dog's. 269-1-2. 

Sleeveless Errand. 79-1-6. 

Smithfield Bargain. 438-1-3. 

Smoking a person. 146-2-4 ; 489-1-4 ; 

525->-i- 
Squirr away, 124- 1-3. 

Stock-still. 588-2-1. 

Strings to a bow. 369-1-3. 

Stroke of business. 693-1-3. 

Taking the law of a "man. 185-2-3, 4 ; 

387-1-4. 

Taking the wall. 753-1-4. 

That's pos. 295-2-2. 

Tipping the Lion. 471-1.1; 



Tipping the Wink. 356-t-T. 



482-2-9 ; 
507-2-3. 
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Phrases — continued. 

Tune (To the) of a hundred rockets. 

864-1-2. 
Vulgar, The Great. 174-2-30. ; 675-1-4. 
Wall, Taking the. 753-1-4. 
Warm fellow. 345-2-3. 
Wife who wears the breeches. 690-2-1. 
Wine, Skin full of. 829-2-3. 
Wink, Tipping the. 356-1-1. 
Word, Clack's the. 864-1-3 ; 863-2-70. 
Word, Sharp's the. 584-1-5. 
Words, More last. 637-1-2. 

Monday was fortnight. 759-1-1. 

Sunday was sennight. 503-1-1. 

See also Slang ; Words. 

Phrenology. See Physiognomy. 
Physical Education. See Education. 
Physicians and Sursreons. "Some 
slay in chariots; some on foot." 37-1-2. 

"The first physicians by debauch were 

made." .S"^*- Medicine. 

Physician and the King. Story in the 

Arabian Nights. 282-1-1. 

Fatilt in conversation. 285-1-1. 

— — Allowed to tell beneficent lies. 335- i-i. 

Garth's Poem, The Dispensary. 354-2-n. ; 

392-i-n. 

Radcliffe's refusal to attend on Queen 

Anne. 671-i-n. 

Disdain of apothecaries. 776-1-1. 

Killing secundum artem. 837-2-4. 

College of Physicians. 392-1-0. 

See also Doctors ; Medicine ; Quacks ; 
Surgeons. 

Physicians^ &»c., mentioned in the Spec- 
tator. See Black MORE ; Culpepper ; 
Drake ; Erasistratus ; Festeau ; 
Galen; Garth; Huartes; Japis ; 
Orobk) ; Machaon ; Mead ; Per- 
rault ; Radcliffe ; Read ; Sam- 
MONicus ; Sanctorius ; Sydenham. 

Physiognomy. Essay 86, /. 137 ; also, 

719-2-3; and 738-1-7,8. 
Pickette, Game of. 286-1-7. 

See also Piqup:t. 
Picking: up papers. A Mussulman cus- 
tom. 116-1-3. 
Pickle-flerringrs. Dutch drolls. 79-1-5 ; 

262-1-1 , 812-2-2 ; 843-2-t. 
Picts. Women who paint. " Her face stark 
naked." 386-2-2. 

^ Her complexion in harmony with 

Parisian fashion. 397-2-{J. 

Together lie her Prayer-book and her 

paint, 
At once t'improve the Sinner and the Saint. 

128-1. 
See also Essay ^\, p. 68 ; and 80-1-2 ; 86-1-2 ; 
88-1-2. 

Pictures. See Painters and Painting. 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. i3-i-2n. 
Pietra di Parangrone. Boccalini's satire 

on the Spanish Court. 419-i-n. 
Piety, Strong, steady, masculine. 291-2-3. 

See also Devotion ; Religion. 

Plsr, a trained. 26-1-6. 

Pigr-nuts. II3-I-4- 



Pilchards. 584-2-3« 
Pilgrrim, The. A paper. 444-2-n. 
Pilgrim, The. A play. 39-1-3. 
Pilgrimage, A. Life likened to. 314-2-6 *, 

415-2-5 ; 416-1. 
Pills. 812-2-2,3. 
Pimps. 85-1-1,2; 355-1-4; also^ Essay 274, 

^^ ^ ^' 393- 

Pin-money. Essay 295, /. 423. 
Pindar. His gorgeous eloquence (Sir Philip 

Sidney). 114-1-^. 
A great genius of the first-class. 2 ^-2-2. 

His place in Steele's Dream of Parnassus. 

732-2-1. 

A quotation. 669-1-1. 

Pindaric Gardening. 683-1. 
Pindaric Readers. 217-2-1. 
Pindaric Writers. ^6-1-4 ; 234-2-2 to 4. 
Pine-tree. A tradition of Abraham. 

833-I-5- 
Pinkethman. See Penkethman. 

Pins. Occupation of a Bastille prisoner. 

176-2-r. 
— — Accusation against a witch. 179- 1-4. 
Pipe-champers. 620-2. 
Piper, Count. Prime Minister of Sweden. 

202 2-4. 
PippinS} Golden. S-r Roger's fancy. 

379-1-1. 
Piq.net, Game of. 286-1-7 ; 623-1-3 ; 750-2-1. 
Pirates. See Algerine. 
Pisistratus, Story of. 750-2-1. 
Pistols. 307-1-n. 
Pity. Insensibility to. 300-2-1. 

Pitying the prosperous, and admiring 

the unhappy. 10-2-3. 

Scorn of Vice should be accompanied 

with Pity of it. 128-2-1. 

A generous and luxurious sentiment. 

300-2-2, 

Is Love softened by a degree of Sorrow. 

Essay 307, p. C76. 

Leaves a pleasing anguish in the mind. 

67-i-f. 

Mysterious delight caused by it in fiction. 

603-1-3. 

Softest and most generous of all p.issioiis. 

633-1-1. 

Pleasure of exchanging. 715-1-1. 

The call to. 798-2-2. 

Not of selfish origin. 832-2-2. 

Fallen women. Essay 266, /. 38 ■>. 

Women's hardness to women. 380-2-1. 

" Who can all sense of other's ills esrapc, 

Is but a brute, at best, in human shape." 

— juvetial. Motto to Essay 177. 

See also Qmkrvi^ \ Judg.ments ; Mkkc» ; 

Opinion. 

Place. **'Tis not the place disgust or 

pleasure brings ; 

From our own mind our'satisfaction springs." 

— Horace. Translation of Motto to Ess.ty 

424. 
Place-seekers. Essay 629, /. 876 ; a/s >, 

190-2-4 ; 197-1-4. 
Plagiarism. In Milton. 465-1-7,8 ; 

5 » 3-2-4- 

Addison's reply to accusations. 771-2-1. 

Steele on acknowledgment. 776-2 ; 

777-1-2. 
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A citizen's 



Plaffue /The great) of 1665. 

observation. 644*2-1. 
Planets, The. Are they inhabited ? 739-?-2. 
Plants. An allegory drawn from. Essay 

455. A 651. 
— The sensitive plant. 192-2-5. 

Jonquil. Tulip. 585-2-3- Narcissus. 

6i2-a. 

See also Botany ; Gardening. 
Platina. Lives of the Popes. Rycant's 

translation. 500-1-n. 
Plato. Regarded Music as an evil. 33-2-1. 

Little blemishes in his writings. 100-1-3. 

Virgil's represenution of his philosophy. 

I43-2-** 

A Genius of (Addison's) Second-Class. 

234-2-s. 

Allowed physicians to tell beneficent lies. 

335-I-I- 
— — Censures the arraignment of Providence. 

339-1-2, 

His style such as the gods would use. 

586-2-2. 

A " Divine Author." 267-2-4. 

Nobleman's compliment on his enter- 
tainments. 774-2-2. . .. ^ 

"Plato, thou reason's! well." Catos 

soliloquy. 876-1-3. ^ ^ 

His place in Steele's Dream of Par- 
nassus. 732-2-2. 

His praise of Labour, 871-X-3 ; of Truth, 

795-1-6. 
— — World of ideas. 91-2-1. 
-^ Extinction of inordinate desires. Essay 

90, /. 142. 
-^— Grace of person no merit. 213-2-in. 
— — Dialogue on Prayer. Essay 207, p. 298 ; 

also^ 569-2-2. 

Transmigration of souls. The Timaeus. 

304-2-n. 

- Vision of Erus the Armenian. 304-2-3' 
Description of the Supreme Being. 

722-1-2. 

^— Notions of Existence. 835-2-1. 
Platonic Hell. A Frenchman's adven- 
ture. 143-2-3,4. , 

English Platonists. 143-i-n. 

Minor allusions. 58-2-4 ; i38-2-3n. ; 

2X6-X-X ; 267-i-a ; 309-2-1 ; 424-2-2 ; 428-i-n. 
Platonic iove. 145-1-6 ; X45-2-3 ; 581-2-2. 
Players. Some letters from. Essay 22,^.^7. 

A strollio^ company at Epping. 80-2-3. 

The likening of men to. 542-2-2. 

See also Actors ; Actresses. 
Plays, (x. Generally. 2. Particular.) 
Generally. 

Improbable, monstrous, and incoherent 

dreams. Essay 22, /. 37. 

Playing to the orange-wenches. Essay 

141,/. 20^. 
- — Audiences unappreciative of high senti- 
ments. Essay 208, /. 300. 

The ladder-dancer, mountebank, taste. 

Essay 258, /. 369. 

Representation of domestic virtue and 

affliction. Essay 290, /♦. 416. 

Epilogue, an unnatural tack of Comic 

tail to Tragic hea<l. Essay 338, /. 492. 

— — Need of censorship. 6j8-;f-;*. 



^^RiSculin|^he good, and making the 
vicious attractive. Essay 446, p. 638. 

« Improving " Shakespear and Jonson. 

^ " 767-1-1. 

Addison on Tragedy. Essay 39, /• 64. 

Tragedy, Tragi-comedy, Rant.^ I'^ss^ 

False wit and low vulgarity. Essay 65, 

p. 100. 

Vicious taste. Essay 502,/. 71 5- . 

Immorality in. Essay 51, A 84 . f^Oy 

300-2-2 ; and 388-2. 

First nights. 85-1-2 ; 245-2-3- 

I^ng runs. 836-2-3. 

Scenes of madness. 39-1-3* 

Hunting-scenes. 343-2-2"- 

Play-house thunder. 330-1 -3- 

Mounting and dressing. Essay 42, /. 70. 

French plays. 498-1-5 J 776-1-1- 

Critics and criticism. 106-2-2; 114-1-1 , 

432-1-2,3. 

" Play-house (The), a dissuasive." 

146-1-3 

Plots. Essay 40, /. 66 ; also, 384-i-in. 

See also Actors; Actresses; Bur- 

lesque; Comedy; Drama; Dra- 
matists ; Epilogue ; Farce ; Players , 
Puppets ; Stage ; Theatre ; 1 ragedv . 
List of those mentioned in the Spectator. 
Adultery, The Innocent. 146-1-4- 
Alcibiades. 66-i-n. 

Alexander the Great. 146-1-4 . 378-2-n. 
All for Love. 146-1-4. 
Amorous Widow. 535-1-3- , .. 
Andromache. See Distress d Mother. 
Antony and Cleopatra (Dryden s). 67-i-n. 
Aurungzebe. 146- 1-4. 
Bachelor, The Old. 753-2-4- 
Bride, Mourning. 67-i-in. 
Caesar, Julius. 432-1-2,3. 
Caius Marius. 770-1-5,6. 
Careless Husband. 8i-i-n. ; 543-i-n' 
Catiline. 726-2-2. 
Cato. 361-i-n. 

Cid, The. 776-2-in. ^ _ , , . 
Cleopatra, Antony and (Dryden s). 

67-X'Q» 

Comical Revenge, The. 7S-i-n. 
Committee, The. ^ 488-1-311. 
Conquest of Mexico. 68-1-5. 
Constant Couple. 543*x-n* 
Country Wake. 716-2-2. 
Damascus, Siege of. 108-2-n. 
Distressed Mother. Essay 3351 A 488 ; 
also, 416-2 ; 492-1-6 ; 769-2-8,9. 
Don Carlos. 66-i-n. 
Don Sebastian. 770-1-3,4. 
Droll, The. 274-1-2. 
Emperor of the Moon. 38-2-2. 
Faithful Irishman. 488-i-3n. 
Favourite, The Unhappy. 80-2-n. 
Flora, or Hob in the Well. 716-2-n. 
Fortune Hunters. 38-2-2. 
Friendship in Fashion. 517-2-n. 
Funeral, The. 84-1-2 ; 721-1-n. 
Hamlet. See under that head m tAC 
body of this book. 
I Henry VI., King. 303-2-5. 
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Plays — continued. 

Heroic Daughter. 776«i'in. 
Hippolitus. See Ph^dra. 
Hob in the Well. 716-a-n. 
Humorous Lieutenant. 380-2-2 ; 528-1-1. 
Husband, Careless. 8i-i-n. ; 543-i-n. 
Husband, Tender. 670-2-3. 
Ibrahim XII. 85-1-1. 
Innocent Adultery." 146-1-4. 
Irishman, Faithful. 488-i-3n. 
Isabella. 67-i-n. 
Jubilee, A Trip to the. 543-1-1. 
Julius C«sar. 432-1-2,3. 
King Henry VI. 303-2-5. 
King Lear. 836-2-2. 
Lancashire Witches. 209-2-2n. 
Lear, King. 836-2-2 ; 67-1-1 : 699-i-n. ; 
. . 769-2-4. 

Lieutenant, Humorous. 380-2-2 ; 

528-1-1. 
Love for Love. 275-1-1 ; 525-i-n. 
Love in a Tub. 75-i-n. ; 192-1-3. 
Love makes a man. 543-2-n. 
Love, All for. 1 46-1 -4. 
Macbeth. See under this Head in the 

body of the book. 
Man of Mode. 106-2-4. 
"Marius, Caius.' 770-1-5,6. 
Mexico, Conquest of. 68-1-5. 
Mithridates. 146-1-4. 
Moon, Emperor of the- 38-2-2. 
Mother. See Distress'Dv- 
Mourning Bride. 67-i-in. 
Nero. 66-1 -n. 
Northern 1as&. 670-2-3. 
(Edipus. See under this Head in the 

body of the book. 
Orestes. 74-1-2 ; 74-2-1. 
Oroonoko. 67-1 -m. 
Orphan, The. 66-i-n. ; 67-1-1 ; 286-2-3; 

344-1 -n. 
Othello. 67-1-1 ; 94-1-2 ; 124-2-3 ; 

694-1-1. 
Phaedra and Hippolitus. 33-1-4 ; 67-i-in. 
Philaster. 343-2-1, 2n. 
Pilgrim, The. 39-1-3. 
Plain Dealer. 340-i-n. ; 38t-i-in. ; 

517-2-n. 
Plutus, The. 664-1-4. 
Prometheus Unbound. 523-2-in. 
Prunella. 378-2-n. 
Queens, The Rival. 66-i-n. 
Rehearsal, The. 9-1-4 ; 60-1-2 ; 604-2-2 
Revenge, The Comical. 75-i-n. 
Rival Queens. 66-i-n. 
Rover, The. 85-1-1. 
Scornful Lady. 388-1 -i. 
Self-Tormentor. 71 5-2-1. 
She Would if She Could. 84-2-2. 
Siege of Damascus. 108-2-n. 
Silent Woman. 68-1-7. 
Sophonisba. 146-1-4. 
Spanish Friar. 384-1-1. 
lamerlane. 67-i-in. 
Tempest. 210-i-n 
Tender Husband.' 670-2-3. 
Theodosius. 66-i-n. ; 67-1-1 ; 146-1-4 ; 

146-2-in. ; 150-2-3. 
Trip to the Jubilee. 543-1-1. 
Ulysses. 67-i-in. 



"BIby^— continued. 

Unhappy Favourite. 80-2-n. 
Venice Preserved. 66-i-6n. ; 66-2-2 ; 

67-1-1 ; 73-1-5 ; 652-2-5. 
Volpone. 543- i-n. 
Wake, The Country. 716-2-2. 
Wanton Wife. 535-1-3. 
Way of the World. 25)s-i-2n. 
Witches, The Lancashire. 209-2-2n. 
Woman, ITie Silent. 68-1-7. 
Ximenia. 776-2-in. 
Pleasingr* The desire and art of. Essay 

280, /. 401 ; aisOf 56-1-3. 

See Agreeable ; Behaviour. 

Pleasure. I am so unhappy as to know 

that what I ani fond of are trifles, and that 

what I neglect is of the greatest importance. 

47-2-1. 

Love of Pleasure, and fear of Want, two 

principles of Action. 90-1-1. 

—^ — It is prudence to preserve a disposition 
in ourselves to receive a certain delight in 
all we hear and see. 156-2-q. 

Follows the practice of Virtue. 170-1-3. 

When we are in the satisfaction of some 

innocent pleasure, or pursuit of some laud- 
able design, we are in the possession of Life. 

212-2-1. 

Aim at Equanimity rather than Pleasure. 

213-1-2. 

Evil effects of making it the object in 

Life. Essay 1$!^ p. 2^2. 

^ These men of Wit and Pleasure dispatch 

their senses as fast as possible by drinking 
till they cannot taste, smoking till they can- 
not see, and roaring till they cannot hear. 

223-1-2. 

Rational pleasures do not fade with 

years. 225-1-2. 

The daughter of Happiness, who was 



the child of Virtue, who was the offspring of 
the Gods. 267-2-5. 

Pleasure and Pain. Addison's Allegory'. 

267-2. 

Some make Business their Pleasure, 

others Pleasure their Business. 203-2-4. 

To men addicted to delights, Business is 
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an interruption ; to such as are cold to delights. 
Business is an entertainment. 319-1-3. 

Business and Pleasure, or rather, in Sir 

Andrew, Labour and Rest, recommend 
each other. They take their turns with so 
quick a vicissitude, that neither becomes a 
Habit, or takes possession of the whole man ; 
nor is it possible he should be surfeited with 
either. 332-1-1. 

Pleasure and recreation of one kind or 

another are absolutely necessary to relieve 
our minds and bodies from too constant 
attention and labour. 369-1-2. 

Austerity and Luxury. Comparison of 

effects. 40^-1-1. 

Its pursuit improper in one bom to die. 

450-2-2. 

Cultivation of the contempt of. 451-1-1. 

ITie Body is very little concerned in 

the pleasures or sufferings of souls truly 
great. 557-2-2. 

Functions of Pleasixre and Pain. 564-2-1 

(04. 
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Pleasure — continued, 

Few know how to have a relish of 

pleastires that are not criminal. 594- 1-2. 

The sphere of innocent pleasures should 

be enlarged. 594>i-3. 

Pleasures of the Fancy and of the 

Understanding compared. 594-1-3. 

Nature's design of its purpose. 601-1-1. 

With some, every hour is heavy that is 

notjoyful.^ 74^-1-1. 
Pursuit of. An allegory. Essay 524, 

/• 745- 

Expression of, in declamation. 770-1-5,6. 

A nobleman's compliment to Plato the 

morning after a feast at the Philosopher's 
house. "Your entertainments do not only 
please when you give them, but also the day 
after." 774-2-2. 

All the real pleastires of life lie in a 

narrow compass. 816-1-1. 

Contraction of desires. 8i6-i-i. 

Pursuit of imaginary pleasures. Its 

curse. 816-1-1. 

No man has so much care^ as he who 

endeavours after the most happmess. 

816-1-1. 
—— Happiness in this life arises from the 
!»upi>ression of desires ; in the next, from the 
gratification of them. 816-2-4. 

The point of aim not to be this side of 

the grave. 816-2-5. 
-^— Relation to the Appetites. 832-2-2. 
— — Enhanced by coming tmexpectedly. 

850-1-1. 

— -^ Where pleasure prevails, all the greatest 

virtues will lose their power. — Tully. Motto 

to Essay 151. 

— — Tis not the place disgust or pleasure 

brings; 

From our own mind our satisfaction springs. 

— Horace. Motto to Essay 424. 

— — Pleasures of- Beauty. 595-1. 

Pleasures of Charity. 377-2-1. 

— — Pleasures of Company in affliction. 

715-1-1. 

— — Pleasures of Fame. 367-1-1. 

—— Pleasures of Imagination. ^^^ Imagin- 
ation. 

- Pleasures of Novelty. Essay 626, p. 

872 ; also^ 595-1 ; 596-1-5. 
— — Pleasures of Obscurity. 649-2-6. 

Pleasures of Old Age. See Old Age. 

Pleoiiures of Rarity. 596-1-5. 

^— Pleasures of Keadmg. 215-2-3. 

Pleasures of Solitude. 377-1-1. 

— — Pleasures of <tbe> Strange. 602-2-5. 

Pleasures of (the) Terrible. 603-2-2. 

See also Cheerfulness ; Content 
Delight; Equanimity; Good Hu 
.MouR ; Happiness ; Joy ; Luxury ; 
Mirth ; Temperance. 

Plenty. I'be natural fruit of Liberty. 

413-1-4. 

Pliny. "One of the finest gentlemen, and 

politest writers of the age in which he lived. ' 

748-1-3 ; 692-2-2. 
■ His ambition of fame. 788-2-2. 
— ^ His encouragement of young men. 

692-2-3. 



Pliny — continued. 

His method in employment of vacant 

moments. 458-1-1. 

Panegyric upon Trajan. 668-1-2. 

Letters quoted. 329-2-1 ; 419-2-5 ; 

748-1-3. 
Ploddingr. Derogatory idea of. 457-2-4. 
Plot, Dr. 639-2-in. ; 853-2-5. 
Plot, Popisll. Spectator taken up for a 

Jesuit. 124-1-4. 
Plots of Plays. Essay 40, /. 66 ; also^ 

384-x-in. 
Plum-trees. The English climate. 113-1-4. 
Plutarch,. Don Quixote more useful to a 

heavy heart. 238-2-3. 

Quotations and allusions. 189-2-3 ; * 

199-1-n. ; 273-2-n. ; 319-2-1 ; 327-2-3 ; 329-1-3 ; 

579-2-3 ; 697-2-1 ; 706-2-3. 
Pmtus. Aristophanes Comedy. 664-1-4. 
Plymouth,. 129-2-1 ; 257-2-n. 
Poacher, Letter from a. 246-1-2. 
Poetry. 

The Heroic. 

Wit has no place in it. 101-1-2. 

" Sword in hand, and laurel on head." 

105- T-4. 

Moral or purpose in a poem. 114-1-4 ; 

542-1-4. 

Celebration of national heroes. 1 14-2-3. 

Mirth-raising sentiments. 401-T-3. 

Perspicuity and sublimity in language. 

408-1-3. 

Should produce both Belief and Astonish- 
ment. 455-2-7. 

Slightness of foundation of the three 

great Poems. 511-1-3. 

Introduction of allegorical persons. 

523-1-3. 

The ending should be happjr. 541-1-6. 

'■ Comparison with the Tragic. Question 

of Precedence. 753-2-2. 

Poetical Justice. Essay s^B^p. 779. 

Use of Heroic measure in Burlesque. 

354-2-2,3. 

Hero of Paradise Lost. 426-1-6. 

See also Homer ; Paradise Lost ; Mil- 
ton ; Virgil. 

Pastoral. 

Tickell's review in the Guardian. 

320-1-n. 
See also Philips (Ambrose). 

Poems publisJud or mentioned in the 
Spectator. 

Absalom and Achitophel. 728-2-4n. 

Addison's. See A. 

iEneid. See A. 

British Prince. 72-2-2n. 

Creation (Blackmore). See Blackmore. 

Dispensary, The. 354.2-2n. ; 392-i-3n. 

Hans Carvel. 2io-i-n. 

Herbert's, George. 95-2-4. 

Iliad. See I. 

Love-songs of Lapland. See Scheffer. 

Ivove-songs, Other. 672-2-4 ; 836-2-1. 

Lutrin, Ine. 392-1 -3n. 

MacFlechno (Dryden). 95-2-2. 

Messiah, This (rope). Essay 378, /. 
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Odes. See O. 

Odyssey. See O. 

Paradise Lost. See P. 

Paraphrases. See P. 

Prospect of Peace. 867-x«x. 

Royal Progress. 867-1-1. 

Samson Agonistes. 676-1-2. 

Solomon's Song. A paraphrase. Essay 

388,/. 564- 
See also Poets. 

General/y, 
The daughter of Love. S5i-x-2. 

Rules may prevent ill poets, but never 

made good ones. 563-1-3. 

One of its great beauties, to make hard 

things intelligible. 428-1-2. 
Art must conform to Taste, not Taste to 

Art. 50-2-3. 
Science of the causes of its pleasures 

needed. 591-2-3. 
— - More impressive than reality. 6oi-z-2. 

Pleasures of Description. Essay 418, 

/. 603. 

Simplicitv in style. 1 19-2-6. 

— — Petty and False Wit. Essay 59, /. 96. 
— - Popular taste. Essay 70, /. 113. 

Segrais' classification of Readers. 

X03-I-2. 

— - Imagination, the very life of. Essay 41^, 
p. 604 ; also. 606-2-4. 

Tragic and Heroic. Comparison for 

precedency. 753-2-2. 

Homer the Poet of the Great ; Virgil, of 

the Beautiful ; Ovid, of the Strange. Milton 
shines in all. 602-1,2. 

The Great in. 384-1,2. 

Iambics. 65-1-5 ; 302-1-1. 

Mock-ha-oics. 392-i-3n. 

Oriental. 494-1-2. 

Poetical Justice. Essay 548 ; also^ 

66-2-3. 

Beauty of the 139th Psalm. 580-1-4. 

Ballads, Beauty without Art. 137-1-4. 

^— Hendeca-Syllabi. 756-2-3. 

Difficulty of translation. 320-2-6. 

Criticism. See Ballads ; Criticism ; 

Odes. 
'Tis not enough a Poem's finely writ ; 

It must affect and captivate the soul. — 

— Horace. Motto to Essay 321. 

Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 319. 

'*— When the sentiments and manners 

please, 
And all the characters are wrought with 

ease, 
Your tale, though void of beauty, force, and 

art. 
More strongly shall delight, and warm the 

heart ; 
Than where a lifeless pomp of verse appears, 
And with sonorous trifles charms our ears." 
— Francis. Motto to Essay 85. 

— — English. Gothic taste in. 103-1-2. 

English. Employment of classical allu- 
sions. Essay 523, /. 744. 

— — The inseparable property of lovers. 

5x-a-x ; X4S-X-2 to 5. 



'The amusement for all fools of emi- 
nence. 72-2-2. 

Versification by machinery. 3x6-x-2n. 

Altar Poems. 95-x-n. ; zo4*x-x. 

Axe Poems. xo4-x-x. 

Echo Poems. 97-1-3 ; 104-1-1. 

Egg Poems. 95-1,2 ; xo4-i-i ; 101-2-1. 

Epistolary Poems. Essay 6x8, /. 865. 

Fables of'^Pocms. 426-z. 

— — Pxn'amid Poems. 95-x-n. 
— — Wing Poems. X04-1-1. 

Books on Poetry. — 

Horace. Ars Poetica. 337-X-2 ; 

361 -2-1. 
Sidney. Defence of Poesy. ii4-i-3n. 
Gracian. Art of Poetry. 553-2-n. 
Rapin's Reflections on Aristotle's 

Poesic. 382-1-11. 
Gildon. Laws of Poetry. 382-2-0. 
Buckingham. Essay on Poetry. 

382-2.11. 
Roscommon. Essay on Translated 

Verse, 382-2-n. 
Lansdowne. Unnatural flights in 

Poetry. 382-2-0. 
Gottsched. Art of Poetry. 382-2-n. 
Bodmer. Vom Wtmderbaren in der 

Poesic. 383- 1 -n. 
Puttenham's Art of Poetry. 95-2-n. 

Cross References : Ballads; Criticism; 
Imagination; Longinus; Muses; 
Obscurity ; Odes ; Paradise Lost ; 
Parnassus ; Poets ; Taste ; Verse. 

Poets, (i. Generally. 2. Particular.^ 

I. Generally. 

" Poets lose half the praise they would 

hive got. 

Were it but known what they discreetly 
Wox.."— Waller. 261-2-4. 

Poets at one and the same time give 

Immortality, and receive it themselves for a 
reward. 340-1-4. 

Envy and detraction among. 360-2-2 

tos. 

Milton. Greatest Poet of England, and 

perhaps of any nation . 59 1 -2-4 

Education of the Imagination. 602-1. 

Homer, the Poet of the Great. 602-1-4,5. 

Virgil, the Poet of the Beautiful. 

602-1-4,5. 

Ovid, the Poet of the Strange. 602-1-4,5 ; 

602-2-5. 

Power of a Poet. 603-2-6 ; 604-1-2 ; 

607-1-5. 

Pindaric Poets. 234-2-2 to 4. 

Italian Poets. 101-2-2 ; 864-2-3. 

Poets-laureate. i26-i-n. ; 209-2-0. ; 

698- 2-n. 

Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 102. Imitated, 

" Much do I suffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waspish, wrong-headed rhyming 
race." — Pope. 

Hor. 2. Ep. i. 208. Imitated, 
" Yet lest you think I rally more than teach* 
Or praise, malignant, arts I cannot reach, 
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Let me for once presume t' instruct the times, 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes ; 
Tis he, who gives my breast a thousand 

pains, 
Can^ make me feel each passion that he 

feigns ; 
Enrage, compose^ with more than magic art, 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart ; 
And snatch me o'er the earth, or through the 

air. 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and 

where." — Pope. Mottoes to Essays 39, 4a 

— Hot. I Sat. iv. 43. 

" On him confer the Poet's sacred name. 
Whose lofty voice declares the heavenly 
flame." — Motto to Essay 160. 

— — Genius who composed 200 verses while 
standing upon one leg 3i5-2-3« 

*' Poet upon glass." 315-2-6. 

3. Particular. 
List of those mentioned in the Spectator. 

[Note. — This list is not complete as 
r^ards classical and foreign poets. The 
entries are made imder the headings of the 
several names.] 

Akenside ; Antiphanes ; Blackmore ; 
BuDGELL, Gilbert ; Bvrom ; Chaucer ; 
Cleveland ; Congreve ; Cowley ; 
Dbnham ; Dennis ; Donne ; Dorset ; 
EusDEN.; Garth ; Herbert, George ; 
Hevwood ; Homer ; Horace ; Lee ; 
Milton ; Otway ; Ovid ; Philips ; 
Pope ; Prior ; Rochester ; Sappho ; 
Schepper ; Shadwell ; Shakes- 
peare ; Spenser ; Tasso ; Tate ; 
Waller. 

Poison. Poisons cheap ; medicines dear. 

"529-2-1. 
Poland. The language. 651-2-3. 

Barbarous execution for Atheism. 

567- 1 -2n. 
•— Martin Smiglecius, a Polish Jesuit. 

34i-2-n. 
Politenesa. Consists in several niceties. 

806-1-3. 

— Insincmtyin. Letter to Bantam. Essay 

557, A 795. 
See a/so Good-Breeding ; Behaviour. 

Political Academy, France. Essay 305, 

P' 439' 

Political Arithmetic. Essay 200, p. 

289 ; 29o-2-n. ; 902-1. 
Political Economy. Essays 200, /. 289 ; 

232, /• 331* 
— — " The same hand that sow'd shall reap 
the Field." 552-2. 

See also Capital ; Wages. 

Political Scratch. 807-2-3. 
Politics. Judgment warped by heat. 

1 57-2-3, 4. 

— Engages undue attention in the Press. 

188-2-2. 

— Inconsistency in. Essay 162, /. 236. 
— — A low opinion of British statesmanship. 

440-3-5. 



Politics— continued. 
The amusement for all Fools of emi- 
nence. 72-2-2. 

Conversation on. 162-2-2. 

Addison's opinion of Politicians. Essay 

305* /• 439- 
— — Phocion on the promises of politicians. 

64I-2-X. 

Coffee-house Politicians. Essays 403, 

/. 584 ; 481, /. 688. 

Engagement of women in. 439-2-4 ; 

623-2. 

See also PaRties ; Parliaments ; Elec- 
tions ; Whigs ; Tories. 

Poll, Argument lay. 342-1-4. 
Polybius. 4I2-2-3* 
Pompey. 421-1-2 ; 451-1-1 ; 723-1-1. 
Pontigrnan, M. Story of an adventure. 

143-2-3. 
Poor, The. Scornful treatment of. Essay 

150, p. 220. 

Their consolation. 284-1-2. 

The poor gentleman. 402-2-3. 

Duties of the Rich. Essays 294, p. 422 ; 

430, /. 618 ; alsOf 259-1-2. 

Poor-Laws. Essay 232, p. q3». 

Parental love stronger in them than in 

the rich. 644-2-1. 

Poverty, Riches, and the Middle state. 

A comparison. Essay 464, /. 663. 

"The evening's walk of a wise man is 

more illustrious in the sight of the aneels 
than the march of a general at the head of a 
hundred thousand men." 857- i-r. 

/for. 4 Od. ix. 45. 

*' Believe^ not those that lands possess, 
And shining heaps of useless ore, 
The only lords of happiness ; 

But rather those that know 

For what kind fates bestow, 
And have the heart to use the store 
That have the generous skill -to bear 
The hated weight of poverty." — Creech. 

Motto to Essay 574. 

See also Humble ; Merit ; Overseers ; 
Possibilities; Poverty. 

Pope, Alexander. Attack on Budgell, 
109-2-n. ; on Philips, 320-1 -n. 

Pastorals in Tonson's Miscellany. 

319-2-n. 

Essay on Criticism. Addison's notice. 

Essay 2$-^^ p. 361. 

Eclogue on the Messiah. Essay 378, 

, « -^- 552 ; also, 760-2-2,3. 

Paper on the Passions. Essay 408, /. 

589. 

"A rising genius." 744-1-5. 

Procris and Cephalus. Letter and verse 

on. Essay 527, p. 750. 

- Verses of Acirian on his death-bed. 

Essay 532. p. 756. 

Spectator's acknowledgment of his con- 

tributions. 789-2-3. 

Pope, ICary. Confidant to Mrs. Boevey. 

172-1-n. 
Popery, Honeycomb, bail for the Spectator. 
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^O'pery— continued. 

— — Religious feuds. Sir Roger's difficulty. 

189-1-3. 
— ^ Spectator taken for a Popish priest at 

Sir RMfcr's. 197-1-5. 
— — Addison's opinion of Roman Catholicism. 

29Z-Z-7 ; 291-2. 

"Popish Ixwic." 342-2-z. 

Sir Roger's tear of. 558-2-2. 

Popes, The. Fate of Thomas Conecte, a 

Carmelite monk. 154-2-n. 

Changes of Vestment. 291-2-2. 

— — Proposed Burlesque of Papal Procession. 

374-2-2n. 
A Pope's opinion of beards. 482-1-5. 

Platina's Lives. Rycant's translation. 

500- 1 -n. 

^ A Fictitious letter from the Emperor of 

China. Essay 545, /. 774. 
— — Gregory the Great, and Love-feasts. 

236-2-3. 
— — ^ Sextus Quintus. Punishment of a 
satirist 41 -1-2. 
— — Leo A. rebuked by a priest for levity. 

709-2-3. 
Popular Opinion. See Opinion. 

Popular Taste in Literature. See Bal- 
lads; Literature. 

Popularity. Essay 188, /. 273 ; also, 

252-2-1. 
See also Applause. 

Population. Malthusian question. 664-2-1. 
Porcupines. A simile. 551-1-4. 
Port Koyal. 801-1-3. 
Port-Wine. See Wines. 
Portents. Essay 505, /. 719. 
Porter, Mrs. An actress. 535-1-3. 
Portland, Earl of. Sketch by Clarendon. 

630-2-1. 
Portrait-painters. 340-1-4 ; 790-1.2- 
Portugal. Treaty of Commerce with. 

71-2-n. ; 677-i-n. ; 678-1-2. 

Fruit trade. 113-1-3. Onions. 379-1-1. 

" Saudades." 294-2-3n. 

Invasion of Morocco. A Moor's heroism. 

509-2-5. 
— ^ Abb6 Vertot's History of its Revolutions. 

510-i-in. 
— - Absurd whim of a Minister of State. 

709-2-2. 
Oporto. 307-i-n. ; 530-i-n. 

Posies. 95-1-4 ; 96-1-2 ; 142-1-1. 

Posse, The. 864-1-4. 

Possets. 93-1-4 *. 156-1-5 ; 212-1-2 ; 346-1-1 ; 

363-2-1. 

Possibilities. With what astonishment 
and veneration may we look into our own 
souls, where there are such hidden stores of 
Virtue and Knowledge, such inexhausted 
sources of Perfection. 170-2-4. 

There is no temper, no disposition so 

rude and untractable, but may in its own 
peculiar cast and turn be brought to some 
agreeable use in conversation, or in the 
alairs of life. 340-1-3. 

It is in every man's power in the world 

who is above mere poverty, not only to do 
things worthy but heroic. 552-2-4. 



Possibilities - continued. 

No man is so sunk in vice and ignorance, 

but there are still some hidden seeds of good- 
ness and knowledge in him. 374-1-5. 

See also Capacity'; Geniuses. 

Possidonius. His practical stoicism. 

451-1-1. 
Post, Knierbts of tbe. 252-1-3 ; 812-2-2. 
Post, Tbe (Letter). Penny-post. 48-2-2 ; 

557-1-4 ; 648-1-1. 

Privilege of franking. 194-2-6. 

Duke of Marlborough's pension. 358-2-n. 

Arrival at Sir Roger's. 191-2-5. 

Mails. 415-1-2 ; 647-1-4. 

Post-Boy. Newspaper. 252-2-2 ; 277-2-4 ; 
^ 559-2-i|2. 

Posterity. Its office m judgment. 

Essay 101, 

/• 157- 

Addison anticipates its judgment on the 

spectator. 158-1. 

Working for. 826-2-1,2. 

Postman, The. A newspaper. 

78-1-1 ; 86-1-2 ; 
Postscripts. See Letters. 

Posture. Of Attention. 742-1-2. 

Of men. 52-1-1 ; 369-2-2. 

Pottaeres, Jean. French drolls, 

Pottery. English 

China. 11V2-1. 
Pottiere, jDominic. 

story of. 510-1-3. 
Povert3r. Its chilling influence 
and genius. 413-1-^. 

Poverty and pride in women. 420-2-4. 

Stands in some minds as guilt. 422-2-1. 

Not to be considered an Evil. 556-2-4. 

Harsh treatment of. 617-1-2. 

Not always the fruit of folly. 634-2-1. 

Vice is covered by Wealth ; Virtue, by 

Poverty. 664-1-1. 

Wealth, Poverty, and the Middle State 

compared. Essay 464, p. 663. 

Influence on Love. 720-2-3. 

Luxury is artificial poverty. 816-1-1. 

Fear and shame of. Essay 114,/. 173; 

also^ 331-2-4 ; 90-1-1. 

* ' Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool, 

And Wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule." 

— Juvenal. Motto to Essay 150. 

See also Poor ; Riches. 

Powder-Watt. 357-2-3- 
Powell, G-eorg-e. An actor. 67-2-3 

68-1-5; 417-1-2; 506-2-2 
Powell, Robert. Showman. 25-1-5 
26-1,2 ; i63-2n. ; 398-1-4 ; 545-1- 
Power. Weakened by the full use of it, but 
extended by moderation. 548-1-2. 

See also Possibilities ; Waste. 

Practical Jokes. 6"^^ Jokes. 
Practice. The Athenians understand what 
is good, but the Lacedemonians practise it. 

14-2-3. 

Variation from one's precepts. 318-2-2. 

Faith and Morality. See Faith ; 

Works. ^ 



3-2-1 ; 

106- 1-2. 



79-1-5. 

market supplied by 

A French sailor, 

on energy 
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Prsexnonstratenses. Abb^ Vertot, a 
member of the. 5io-i-n. 

Praise. Nothing ought to be held laudable 
or becoming but what Nature itself should 
prompt us to think so. Z4-2-2. 

Nothing; ou^ht to be held laudable in a 

man, in which his will is not concerned. 

54-I-I- 

Unjustifiable award. Essay 17a, /. 252. 

Applause of the multitude and the igno- 
rant. Essay 188,/. 273. 
The worthy and the unworthy. 322-1-2. 

Tis laudable to praise well.^ 340-1-4. 

The need of just commendation. 340-2-3. 

Men's disinclination to give. 509-1-3. 

Deserved by whoever excels in his pro- 
vince. 621-2-2. 

*A species of Gratitude, when long- 
lived, Fame. 782-2-2. 

Shew your small Talent^ and let that suffice 

ye: 
But grow not vain upon it^ I advise ye. 
For every Fop can find out Faults in Plays ; 
1 'oull ne'er arrive at Knowing when to 

praise. 432-1-3- 

- Love of. Essay -io/b^p. 297 ; also 64-1-1 ; 

668-1-2. 

See also Admiration ; Applause ; 
C0M.MENDAT10N ; Fame. 

Pranks. See Law-Students. 

Praxiteles. Sculptor. 310-2-2. 

Pri^yer(s). Abstract of Plato's Dialogue 
on. Essay 207 ^ p. 298. 

Hollow formalities. 128-1. 

Fable of Jupiter and the Prayers. 

Essay 391, /. 568. 

- Agur's. 664-1-3. 

Expressed not only in words. 755-2-2. 

Advantaj^e of set K)rms. 569-2-2. 

Communion with the absent. 344-2-2. 

Common Prayer-Book. Essay 147, 

/. 217; also, 127-1-1. 
— — Departures from the Liturgj^. 451-1-2. 

At Church. Saying them in one's hat. 

5S5-I-2. 

At Church. Repeatmg after the Minis- 

338-1-3. 
Lord s Prayer. 127-1-1 ; 299-2-4 ; 300-1-1. 
100-2- 1. 
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Witches' Prayer. 

jfuv. Sat. X. 349. 

The gods will grant 



What their unerring wisdom sees they want ; 
In goodness, as in greatness, they excel ; 
Ah? that we loved ourselves but half as well ! " 
— Dryden, Motto to Essay 356. 

Pers. Sat. ii. v. 3. 

Thou know'st to join 



(i 



No bribe unhallow'd to a prayer of thine ; 
lliine, which can ev'ry ear's full test abide, 
Nor need be mutter'd to the gods aside ! 
No, thou aloud may'st thy petitions trust ! 
lliou need'st not whisper ; other great ones 

must; 
For few, my friend, few dare like thee be 

plain, 
And prayer's low artifice at shrines disdain. 



Few from their pious mumblings dare depart, 
And make profession o\ their inmost heart .^ 
Keep me, indulgent Heaven, through life 

sincere. 
Keep my mind sound, my reputation clear. 
These wishes they can speak, and we can hear. 
Thus far their wants are audibly exprest ; 
Then sinks the voice, and muttering groans 

the rest : 
'Hear, hear at length, good Hercules, my 

vow! 
O chink some pot of gold beneath my plough ! 
Could I, O could I, to my ravish'd eyes. 
See my rich uncle's pompous funeral rise ; 
Or could I once tny ward's cold corpse attend. 
Then all were mine ! '" — Motto to Essay 391. 

Preachers and Preaohingr. Self-con- 
sciousness and aflfectation. ^ 64-2-2. 
— — Superfluous and tedious circumstan- 
tiality. 205-2-3. 

Management of the Voice. Essay 147, 

p. 217. 

Story of rival preachers. 317-1-2. 

Mystic sermon of Dr. Alabaster. 318-1-2. 

Reputation increased by addition of 

practice to precept. 506-2-2. 

Lack of gesture and fire in English 

preachers. Essay ^oj, p. 588. 

St. Paul, the great model. Essay 633, 

p. 881. 

Thomas Conecte, the Carmelite Monk. 

i54-2-2n. 
Tillotson. 795-2-3. 

Beveridge. 205-2-3. 

See also Oratory ; Sermons. 

Precedence. — Absurdity of claims to. Es- 
say 52g,p. 752 ; also 181-2-1,2. 

Will be set right in the next world. 

314-2-4- 
Precepts. Of less effect than stories of 
deeds. 429-2-3. 

'* Nor harsh thy precepts, but infused by 

stealthy 
Please while they cure, and cheat us into 
Health." 757-2-2. 

See also Example ; Practice. 

Precocity In men of mode. Honeycomb's 
lament. "Till about the latter end of King 
Charles's reign there was not a rascal of any 
eminence under forty." 514-1-2. 

Prediction. See Astrology; Future; 

Prophecies. 
Pre-existence. ' Doctrine of. 302-1-1. 

Pregnancy of Women. Curious long> 

ings. ^73-2-3. 
Prejudice. Man's readiness to judge his 
fcllows. Essay 564, /. 803. 

Common tendency to detraction. Essay 

, ^ 4381 A 6ai. 
Some sources of. 580-1-2. 

Reading of Histories recommended as a 

cure. 301-2-2. 

A man's looks. 138-2-3. 

Among nations. 621-1-3. 

See also Bias ; Parties. 

Prerogative, Boyal. 8o3-a-4* 
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Presasres. See Dreams; Futurb; Pro- 

I' H EC IKS. 

Presbyterians. 217-2-2; 831-i-n. 
Present, The. "Quiet possession of the ^ 
pr^Ncnt instant." 82-1-1. ' 
Reflections on transiency. 216-2-2. j 

Not sufficient for employment of the 

mind. 673-2-2. 

^— Essay on Infinitude. 834-1 -2. 

Si-e aUo Aces ; Future ; Past ; Pro- 
crastination. 

Presents. The art of making. 572-2-2. 
Press, The. See Newspaj-ers. 
Press-eransr. 39-2-2. 
Prester- John's Country. 707:1 -5- 
Presumption. Like diffidence, arises from 
ignorance of self. i^Q-1-2. 

Criticising Providence. 339-1-4- 

Construing misfortunes of others as 

judgments. Essay 4B3, p. 690. 

Pretender, The. q-i-4 ; 559-1-5 \ 559-2-2. 
Prices. Dinner at a chop-house, sd. 651-1-2. 

Generally. Essay 232, /. 331 ; also 

290-1-2. 
Pride. In some particular disguise or other, 
is the most ordinary spring of action among 
men. 572-1-2. 

Affectation of Pride in defects. Essay 

473. /• 676. 

In superiority of circumstance. 755-2-3. 

Poor and proud. 420-2-4. 

Of Class. 621-2-2,3 

Of Birth. 6"^^ Ancestry. 

Generally, j^woy 621,/. 868. 

Proud humility. 322-1-1. 

Prig's, Female. An uncle's complaint. 

345-2-3. 
Prince, UTr. A teacher of dancmg. 666-2. 

I^rinces. Flatterers (conchided the king, 
smiling) repeat to us Princes that we are \ 
Heaven's vice-regents. Let us be so, and let 
the only thing out of our power be to do ill. 

153-1-1. 

Model princes. 246-2-4. See also 

PriARAMOND. 

See also Eugene ; Henry ; Pretender. 

Principle. Its importance. 642-1-2. 
Printers and Printing*. Advance of 
• the art. 538-2-4,5. 

Paper-Tax. Censorship. Essay 445, 

p. 636 and notes. 

Punishment of the Stationers' Company 

fi-r an erratum in the Bible, "Thou shaft 
commit adultery." 821-2-4. 

Titles of street pamphlets. 220-2-3. 

Prior, Matthew. Poem of Hans Carvel. 

2io-i-n. 
Prisons, London. See Bridewell; 
Compter; Counter; Ludgate; New- 
gate ; Round-house. 
Privacy. See Solitude. 
Privy- Council. Removal of a member. 

467-2-n. 

"Gravity of a Privy-Councillor." 

235-1-4. 
Prize-Competitions. 253-2-3. 

Prize-Figrhts. See Pugilism. 



Probability. Bias twists the Possible into 
the FWbaUe. 404-1-3. 

Objection to fairy tales, &c., on account 

of their lacking. 604-2-3. 

Procession in burlesque of the Pope. Inter- 
ference of the Secretary of State. 374-2-2n. 

Proclamation, Boyal. Suppressing the 
Mohocks. 47z-2-n. 

Procrastination. In religion. Eaayvj^ 

— - Cowley's Essay on " No fooling with 
Life after it is tum'cf beyond Forty. " z 87-z«n. 
Description of. 457-2-3. 

Pers, Sat. v. 64. 

Pers. * From thee both old and young 
with profit learn 
The bounds of good and evil to discern. 
Corn. Unhappy he, who does this work 
adjourn, 
And to to-morrow would the search delay : 
His lazy morrow will be like to-day. 
Pers. But is one day of ease too much to 

borrow ? 
,Com. Yes, sure ; for yesterday was once 
to-morrow : 
That yesterday is gone, and nothing gain'd ; 
And all thy fruitless days will thus be drain'd, 
For thou hast more to-morrows yet to ask, 
And wilt be ever to begin thy task ; 
Who, like the hindmost chariot-wheels, are 

curst, 
Still to be near, but ne'er to reach the first." 
— Dryden. Motto to Essay 89. 

Hot, I Ep. i. 20. Imitated. 

" Long as to him, who works for debt, the 

day ; 
Long as the night to her, whose love's away 
Long as the year's dull circle seems to run 
When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one : 
So slow th' unprofitable moments roll, 
That lock up all the functions of my soul ; 
That keep me from myself, and still delay 
Life's instant business to a future day :' 
That task, which as we follow, or despise. 
The eldest is a fool, the youngest wise ; 
Which done, the poorest can no wants en- 
dure. 
And which not done, the richest must be 
poor." — Pope. Translation 0/ Motto to 

Essay 27. 

Hor. I Od. xi. 6. 

** Thy lengthan'd hopes with prudence bound 
Proportion'd to the flying hour : 

While thus we talk in carelesss ease, 
The envious moments wing their flight ; 

Instant the fleeting pleasure seize, 

Nor trust to-morrow's doubtful light." 

— Francis, Motto to Essay 93. 

Procris and Cephalus. Story of. 

.,* 75I-I-3. 

Procuresses. Essays 266, /. 380; 274, 

p. 393 ; also, 296-2. 
Prodicus. 267-1-2. 

Prodig'ality. Springs from the shame of 
want. 174-2-2. 

See also Extravagance. 
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ProfSEtnity. See Blasphemy ; Swearing. 
Professions, The Learned. Essay 21, 

/. 36 ; alsOf 753-1-5- 
Professor, A. " At a loss to salute a lady." 

X 10-2-4. 
Projectors. 47-2-2 ; 51-2-4 ; 356-2-2 ; 

647-2.3 ; 786-1.4. 
Prometnens. His man of clay. 304* z*6. 

iEschylus's play. 523-2.111. 

Promises. Breaking of. £'^^0^448,^. 641. 

Engagement to marry. Cynthios way 

out of it. Essay 398, /. 577. 
Pronouns, Belative. See Who ; Which ; 
That. 

Pronunciation. Essay 541, /. 769 ; also 

201-2-3. 

Propensity. Seneca sa>[s, "Some men 
have so natural a propensity to what they 
should follow that they learn it almost as 
soon as they hear it." 230-2-2. 

See also Bent ; Disposition ; Inclina- 
tion. 

Propertius. His praise of Virgil. 360-2-4. 
Property. Injurious effect of insecurity 
upon Industry. 263-2-4. 

Distribution of. 280-2-2. 

Prophecies. Socrates hint at the advent 

of a Divine teacher. 299-2-2,3. 
-;; — Addison's anticipation of Posterity's 
judgment on his work. 158-1. 

Men's curiosity towards the Future. 

^ Essay 505, p. 719. 

The prophecies of Isaiah as rendered by 

Pope in his Eclogue, " The Messiah." 

Essay 378, p. 552. 

The Camisars, or French Prophets. 

234-2-n. 

Proportion. In Beauty of Character. 

160-2-6. 

Pleasures of symmetry. 595-2-2. 

Prospects. See Anticipation ; Castlhs- 

iN-THE-AiR ; Expectations ; Future. 
Prosper, Will. A know-all Gossip. 34-1-2; 

Prosperity. Pitying the prosperous. 

10-2-3. 

In nations. 90*2-2 ; 413-1-4. 

Compared to a mother's fond indulgence. 

339-1-2. 

See eUso Adversity; Distribution of 
Good and Evil ; Fortune ; Success. 

Prostitutes and Prostitution. 

Omnamante. A sketch. 214-1-5. 

Personation of distinguished characters. 

296-2. 

Sir Roger's visit to Spring Gardens. 

559-1-2,4. 
— — Sir Roger's visit to the Temple. 592-1-2. 

Generally. Essays 190, /. 275 ; 266, 

/. 380 ; 274,/. 393 ; 410, /. 592 ; also 752-2-1. 

See eUso Immorality ; Procuresses ; Se- 
duction ; Women (9). 

Protestant Succession, The. 

Essay 384, /. 559. 

Protestants, The French. 478-2-1; 
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Proverbs. This sort of learning has raised 
more estates than ever were, or will be, from 
attention to Virgil, Horace, Tully, Seneca, 
Plutarch, or any of the rest. 724-2-2. 

Book 0/ Proverbs (Old Test.). 

Paraphrase of Chap. VI I. 592-2-5,6. 

Quotations. 188-2-2 ; 259-2-2 ; 664-1-3. 

Proverbs quoted in the Spectator. 

Bad crow, Bad egg (Greek). 275-1-4. 

An ounce of Mother is worth a pound of 

Clergy (Scotch). 663-1-6. 

Homo Homini lupus. One man is a 

wolf to another. 189-1-2. 

Love me, love my dog (Sicilian). 822-1-3. 

A wise man changes his mind, a fool 

never will (Spanish). 127-1-2. 
-^; — If there were neither fools nor knaves 

in the world all people would be of one mind. 

190-1-3. 
The man who lives by hope will die by 

hunger (Italian) 278-1-1,2. 

Never do that by Proxy, &c. — Never 

defer till to-morrow, &c. (Italian). 405-2-5. 

Out of sight, out of mind. 125-1-1. 

— - If you li.^ht your fire at both ends, the 

middle will shift for itself. 379-2-1. 

When his name is up, he may lie a-bed. 

848-1-2. 

Many a little, &c.— A Penny sav'd, &c. 

— Penny wise, &c. — 'Tis need that makes 
the old wife trot. 72^-2-3. 

Providence. Furnishes materials, but ex- 
pects that we should work them up ourselves. 

175-2-2. 

Presumption in human criticism. A 

Jewish tradition. 339-1-4. 

Generous men called Stores of Provi- 



Essay 464, /. 663 ; 



dence. 3^3-1-1,2. 

Distribution of Gifts. 

also 365-1-1. 

Human charity in reading misfortunes as 

Judgments. Essay 48^, /. 690. 

Arguments for. 563-2-5. See also De- 
sign IN Nature. 

" No slumber seals the eye of Providence, 

Present to every action we commence."— 
Stobtms. Motto to Essay 257. 

Prudence. Supplies the want of every 

good. — Juvenal. Motto to Essay 225. 
— — The prudent still have fortune on their 
side. — Motto to Essay 293. 

Generally. Essay 293, /. 420. 

Prudes. Prude-demolition at the She- 
Romps' Club. 312-1-3. 

— — Other allusions. 141-1-2 ; 159-2-1 ;*2oo-2-x; 

-^ , . . 300-2-2 ; 535-1-3. 
Fsaimanazar. An impostor. 27-i-4n. 
Psalms, The. XVI. v. 8-11. 674-2-3. 
XIX. V. 1-3. Addison's Ode. 666-z. 

XXIII. Addison's translation. 

632-2-2,6. 

C. (The old icoth). 295-1-5. 

CVII. Addison's Ode. Essay 489, p. 699. 

CXIV. Watt's Version. Essay 461, 

>. 660. 

CXXXIX. 580-1-4. 

Church Tunes. 171-1-2 ; 297-1-5 ; 407-2-5. 

Public Amusements. ^<'^Amusements« 
PuhliQ OreOit, Stt Qrsdit, 
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Public Houses. See Barmaids; Inns; i 
Taverns. 

Public Officials. ^^^ Officials. 

Public Opinion. See Opinion. 

Publicatlpn of False News. Procla- 
mation against. 72-i-n4. 

Publishers. Brought to the bar of the 
House of Commons. 637-i*n. 

See also Buckley ; Lewis ; Lintot ; 

TONSON. 

PuddingB, Hasty. 167-2-2. 

Puddingrs, Hogs. 387-1-6. 

PuddingrSi Jack. Names for popular drolls 

in England. 79-1-5. 
Puffendorf. 423-2-1- 
PufBs, Newspaper. 530-z-n. 
Pugilism and Pugilists. Essay 436, 

p.tis\ alsOi 643-2-3. 
Pulpit Cloth. 171- 1 -2. 
Pultowaj Battle of. 202-2-4 ;.7i-2-n,2. 
Punch, The Droll. 26-2-1,2 ; 58-1-4 ; 545-2-1 ; 

26-2-n. 
Punctuality. Offenders against. Essay 

448,/. 641. 
Punishment. Offences which are too 

trivial for the chastisement of the Law, and 

too fantastical for the cognizance of the 

pulpit. 58-1-1. 

Careless measurement of degrees of 

offence. 394-1-1. 

Avoidance of excess. 152-2-3. 

Charitable construction of misfortune 

as. Essay 483, p. 690. 

Hor. I Sat. Hi. 117. 

'* Let rules be fix'd that may our ra^e contain, 
And punish faults with a proportion'd pain. 
And do not flay him who deserves alone 
A whipping for the fault that he hath done." 
— Creech. Motto to Essay 564. 



Heiress-hunters. 450-1-2. 
Corporal Punishment at Schools. 

Essays 157, /. 229 ; 168, /. 
Eternal Punishment. See Hell. 



244. 



See also Crime ; Judgments. 

Punning' and Puns. Pun defined. A 
conceit arising from the use of two words 
that agree in the sound, but differ in the j 
sense. 100-2-2. _ j 

A species of false wit. 101-2-1. 

A string of them in Paradise Lost. ' 

401-2-1,2 ; also 427-1-4. 

Immemorial privilege of the Johnians 

(Cambridge). 575-1-2. 



"PMnnxtiS— continued, 

Antipathy to. 631 -2-1 ; 104-2-2. 

Punning Club at Oxford. 31-1-2. 

An attempt of Addison's. 637-1-1. 

An unkind opinion of Punsters. 718-2-1. 

Generally. Essays 60, /. 99 ; 396, p. 575 ; 

alsOi 97-1-2. 
Puppet-shows. Essays 14, /. 24; 31, 

/. 51 ; also 1 31-2-4. 
See also Powell. 

Purcell, Henry. Musical composer. 

49-1-3 ; 49-2-4n. ; 108-2-n. 
Purgatory. Roman Catholic notions of. 

243-1-3. 
Puritans, The. Outcry against Wakes. 

236-2-4 

Story of a Saint of melancholy coun- 
tenance. 705-2-2. 

Purity. Fashion of ridiculing in man. 

Essays 153, 154,/. 225. 

"Unusual sweetness purer joys inspires.** 

— Virgil. Motto to Essays 393. 

See also Chastity. 

Purl. A drink. 140-2-4 ; 459-1. 
Purpose. Need of clear definition. 64-1-3,4. 

Maintain indifference to pleasure. 

122-2-2. 

Sail by some compass. Live with some 

desi^. 174-2-4. 

No dallying with life after forty. 187-1-1. 

The pursuit of some laudable design, is 

Life. 2I2-2-I. 

Pursuit of Pleasure. The result. See 

Pleasure. 

See also Aim; End; Object; Design; 
Ambition. 

Pursuits. See Calling ; Occupation. 

Put, A. See Words. 

Putney. 648-1-5 

Pygmalion's Statue. Another story of 

the kind. 341 -i- 
Pyramid Poems 95-i-n. 

Pyramids, Egyptian. 599-1-2. 

China Ornaments. 113-1-4. 

Pyrrhus. 109-2-2; 263-2-6; 346-2-4. 

Pythagoras. Rule as to religious worship. 

271-2-2. 

Transmigration of souls. 304-2-1 ; 500-2-4. 

The number Four. 3i7-2-3n. 

Discovery of Music. 487-2-2. 

His scholars' apprenticeship of silence. 

782-1-6. 
Rule of nightly self-examination. 829-1-3. 
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Quackery. A clever impostor. 280-1-3. 

Credulity of the public. Essays 444, 

/•635; 572,/. 812. 

Advertisements in the Spectator. 

39-2-4 ; 902-2 ; 903-7 ; 904-3,8 ; 905. 
Quadrant. Invention of the. 374-2-2 
QU9,il8* Z66-2-2; 473-2-3- 



Quakers. An uncommon type of Quakeress. 

78-1-3. 

Quaker's adventure with a Recruiting- 
Officer. Essay 12^, p. igT. 

Letter from Hezekiah Broadbrim. 

396-2-2. 

- "The people called Quakers," 575-2-1. 
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QiXl£js,eirs— continued. 

Dress of the women. 879-1-2. 

C^tialificatioilS. A quack-oculist stated in 

his bills that he had lost an eye in the wars. 

635-2-2. 

Jack AnznTs Wife. 

"She dictates to me in my own Business, 
sets me right in Point of Trade, and if I 
disagree with her about an^ of my Ships at 
Sea, wonders that I will dispute with her, 
when I know very well that her Great Grand- 
&ther was a Flag Officer." 430-2-2. 

Quarrels. See Disputes. 

Quarter Sessions. Sir Roger explain^ 
a passage in the Game Act. 6-1-1. 

Sir Roger promotes an address. 736-2-1. 

Quarter-Staff. A challenge. 625-1-5. 

Quean, A oot. 690-2-1. 

Queen's dowry in Persia. 424-2-2. 

Queens. ^ The Rival. A play. 66-i-n. 

Mentioned in the .9/^^/<z/^r. .J^^Anne; 

Artemisia ; Boleyn ; Elizabeth ; Emma ; 
Mary. 

Questions and Commands. A Game. 

711-2-4 ; 718-1-2. 
Quillet, Claude. A French writer. 

41-i-in. 
Quintilian. Observance of the distinction 
between Puns and true wit. xoo-2-1. 
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Q,yxintiVisLn.— continued. 

Against corporal punishment of children. 

Sketch of him in Pope's Essay on Criti- 
cism. 361-2-2. 

Letter from PHny to him. 420-1-2. 

On education at Public Schools. 452-2-3. 

A true critic. 837-1-2. 

Quixote, Don. Patron of the Fringe- 
Glove Club. 51-1-2. 

Can give more relief to a heavy heart 

than Plutarch or Seneca.' 238-2-^. 

More effectual than the philosophers in 

curing the extravagances of love. 326-1-4. 

Translation by Motteux. 4i4-2-2n. 

Minor allusions. 81-1-1 ; 354-2-2 ; 701-1-1. 

Quoits. Played in the Indians' Heaven. 

92-2-1. 

Quorum, The. 737-1-1^ 5 793-2-2 ; 800-1-4. 

Quotations. It is no small satisfaction 
that he produces the authority of the wisest 
men of the best age of the world to strengthen 
his opinion. 174-2-3. 

Addison on the choice and use of 

mottoes. 361-2-2 to 5. 

I am wonderfully pleased when I meet 

with any passage in an old Greek or Latin 
author^ that is not blown upon. 663-2-4. 

The Ladies and Greek. 389-1-5 ; 424-2-4- 
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Habelais. His ruse to get to Paris. 406-1-9. 

Translation by Motteux. 4i4-2-2n. 

Baoe of Mankind. Meaning of the ex- 
pression. 451-i-n. 

KBUSine. Great in thought as well as in 
expression. 65-2-2. 

Philips' Distrest Mother, an adaptation 

of Andromache. 416-2. 

Subject of lament at Will's. 584-1-6. 

Hacingr-horse. A meeting at Coleshill 

Heath. 252-2-2. 

See also Jockeys, 

Hadcliffe, Dr. John. Founder of the 

library of that name. 671-i-n. 
HaiUery. See Butts ; Ridicule. 
Hainbow. Beauty of the. 600-1-1. 
Bakes. Death of old age at five-and-twenty. 

818-1-1. 
See also Immorality ; Seduction. 

Baleigrh (Rawleigh), Sir Walter. His 
opinion of women.^ 726-1-2. 

His property in Ireland. 247-i-n. 

Bambler, The (paper). 444-2-n. 

Bamillie Cook, The. 194-2-4. 
Baxnillies, Battle of. 441-1-2. 
Baxns. Instinct in the young. . 184-1-2. 

ITie expression, ** Milking a Ram." 

206-1-1. 

"The Black Ram." An old custom. 

Essays 61^^ p. 861 ; 620,;*. 870. 

William. Writer of a treatise on 



/Vstrolo^. 839*3-3. 



Bancour. See Hatred ; Ill-Nature ; 

Malice. 
Bank. Its merits, duties, and vanities. 

Essay 219, /. 314. 

Prevalence of unhappy distinctions in 

England. 506-1. 

Addison's satire on precedence in the 

world of letters. Essay 529,/. 752. 

.S"^^ also Distinction ; Honours ; Su- 
periority ; Titles. 

Bai)hael. Mention in Addison's Vision of 
Painters. 134-2-2. 

Mortality of his and other painters' works. 

242-2-6. 

Criticism of his pictures at Hampton 

Court. 324-1-1. 

Dorigny's engravings of his cartoons. 

324-2-2n. 

Steele's criticism. Essay 244, p. 347. 

Picture of St. Paul preaching at Athens. 

588-2-1. 

Unanimity in commendation of his works. 

669-1-3. 

His indebtedness to Da Vinci. 788-1-1. 

Bapin, Rdn^. Reflections on Aristotle's 

Poesie. Rymer's translation. 382-i-n. 
Dryden's high opinion ofhis work. 382-2-n. 

Professor Morley's biographical note. 

418-i-n. 

Battlinsr Clubs. 878-X-6. 
Bazor-strops. Inventor of. 6i6*2-i ; 

725.2.3. 



Aend, Lady. Carried on hu pi 
Kaadins'. SegmU' cluaiEcatiDi 



The h«t occupation f« vacam s 

lime. i,8.w. 
-^^ Addium i9Dd of Natural HisLotj 



uei. Esmytn.f.ibi. _ 

- Low standard of modem taste in ml 

- Steele'adbKcnn of method, joi^v-f- 

- Men with good a(»es?^i>mien/«^ 

finises,/. I 

- Readme aloud En solilnde. Biq-i-i. 

- "Con<lanI Readec" of the newipipe 



1*7, *. Ji?, 
'' To baniih anxioui ihoushts and quiet 

Read Homer's &a?s, or my mora triAing 
Elrain,"~jlfnrf faZ jl/i'Mii M Eitay 433. 



? have manifeElly the Advantage of us, 

ngeable Appetite^ that we can with the 
iteEt Coldne^ behoh! the stupendouE Di;- 



rf'ii™''indiffCTen*"Audw«' to^he'selSlnd"o^ 
third Fctusal of one who» Merit and Repu- 
tation are eslabliihed." Bjj-i-a. 

Reallam in An. 334-1-1. 

KeallHtH, The. 3,.-j-n. 

Beality of the Future. 313-1-j. 

Xteasaa and BeaBoninff. Poliihiug the 



= ""™i£ .f "Sf..-il'S.in 



jump ID a conciu^on. E74-1- 



Mimali. .Jw Animals; Instinct. 

" l.ool< round the hahiiable mrid. how few 
Know (heir own good, or, knowing itj 

Mow rarely reaun guids the slublntn 

Prompts ii« fond -iTsh, or lift? the OTppliaat 

—D-jdtn.Jiihtaai.SiV. Metis to Eaayxi]. 

Beb-oke. The Qualter and the Recndliat- 

— "wkn.'^'l^'K'o'ld''"' le. KM. 

The Pope and the ftieu. 709-1-3. 

I>=clie and the n " 

Reoeipta, C 
Bechteren, _ 

Recitation. Tmching 
Betioiiiiiieiidatioii , 
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Eeform. The true mode of. 119-1-1. 
Befonnatlon of Character. DiScidty 
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BflH-lHtar. Family. S;g-3-i- 
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IBLeligion'— continued, 

Its comfort and stay. Essay 615, >. 862 ; 

a/sOf I22-2-2. 

o^— Man's debt of gratitude to God. Essay 
.... 453./- 648. 

An invitation to. 213-1-3. 

— - God, the only just judge of men. Essay 

a57i>- 367- 
-^— Sherlock's discourse on Death recom- 
mended. 415-2-4. 

— ^ Generally. Essays x86, >. 270 ; 459, /. 

656; 465,/- 665. 

(B.) Shams and false notions. 
—— Intolerance and Bigotry. See Perse- 
cution. 
— — > Just enough religion to make us hate. 

657-2-1. 
—— A sermon popgun. 78-1-3. 
•~— Hollow formality. 83-z-z. 
— — Pause at cards for prayer. i28-x-x. 
■ Inconstancy of views. 236-2-5,6. 
— — Ostentation. 516-2-3. 
Subordinatbg it to another purpose. 

347-I-4- 

Interpreting misfortunes of others as 

judgments. Essay 483. p. 690. 

(C.) Miscellaneous. 
— — Place in Education. 422-2-1. 
— — Cheerfulness in. Essay 381,/. 566 ; also, 

556-1-6. 
— — The Comely and the Repulsive. Essay 

494. A 705 ; «^<'. 420-1-3 ; 434-«-X' 

" Is left to us silly women." 288-1-2. 

- Enthusiasm in. Essay 201, /. 290 ; a/so, 

47S-I-3- 
— — Intentions and actions. Essay 213, /. 

306. 

Vindication of distribution of gifts of 

Providence. 664-2-2. 
Cowardly shame of. 655-2-5 ; 656-1. 

Its business to regulate, not to extin- 
guish, Passions. 322-2-1. 

By philosophers, called Virtue ; by men 

of the world. Honour. 346-2-1. 

Rites and Ceremonies. Jewish and 

Roman Catholic. 307-1-4,5* 

— — Sunday service in a VUlage Church. 

Essay 1x2^. 17X. 

" Present state of Religion.' Reports 

of Convocation. 905-3. 

Dr. Scott's " Christian Life." A strong 

commendation. 64x-x-x. 

Evremond's " Sur la Religion." 307-2-n. 

Moderation leading in Religion. 9-2-2. 

- Generally. Essays 201,/. 290 ; 213, 

A 306*. 571./- 810. 
See also Act of Toleration ; Act of 
Uniformity ; Anabaptists ; Atheism ; 
Baptism ; Bible ; Bigotry ; Cal- 
viNisTS ; Cardinals , Carmelites ; 
Catholic ; Chaplains ; Christ ; 
Christianity; Church; Churches; 
Clergy ; Crucifixion ; Curates ; 
Day of Judgment ; Dissenters ; 
Ecclesiastical ; Erasmus ; Faith ; 
Friday, Good; Friends; Ood; (Jood 
Friday; Heaven; Hell; Heretics; 
Hymns; Immortality; Infidelity; 
Jkuits; Jews; Judgment, Day or; 



Koran ; Mahometans ; Messiah ; 
Missionaries ; Monks ; Morality ; 
Music ; Nonconformists ; Nuns ; 
Parsons ; Persecution ; Pope ; 
Popery ; Prayer ; Preachers ; Pro- 
testants ; Pulpit ; Puritans ; 
8UAKERS ; Revelation ; Roman 
atholic ; Salvation ; Sermons ; 
Soul ; Spirituality ; Toleration ; 
Uniformity. 

Remoteness. Not an argument for un- 
reality. 323-1-5. 
ReneflradLo. Story of a treacherous man 

and an unfaithful wife. 286-2-5,6. 
Reparation. See Apologising. 
Republic of Amazons. Essays 433, /. 

622 ; 434, /. 623. 
Republic of Males. Essays 433,/. 622 ; 

434,/. 623. 

RepubUc of Letters. Essay 529, /. 752. 

Republicans in Enflrland. 387-2-3 ; 

525-2-2. 

Reputation. Take no care of the conse- 
quences of well-designed actions. 10-1-2. 

Seeking it in a low direction. 13-2-1. 

A species of Fame. Essay 218, /. 313. 

Silence sometimes more proper than 

attack. Essay 262, /. 374. 

Scandalous and impertinent invasions of. 

Essay 439, /. 629. 
Slanderers are of the nature of murderers. 

646-2-2. 
Women's. Essay 390,/. 567 ; also^ 

760-1-1. 

" When his name b up he may lie a- bed." 

848-1-2. 
See also Calumny ; Censure ; Detrac- 
tion ; Fame ; Glory ; Praise. 

Resentment. Parents towards children. 

Essay 181,/. 264. 
See also Anger ; Enemies ; Forgive- 
ness ; Revenge. 

Resigmation. Essays 3x2, /. 450; 558, 

e , T> 559,/- 796. 

See also Patience. 

Resoluteness. Obstinacy a form of it. 

' 300-2-3. 

" The Intrepidity of a just good Man is 

so nobly set forth by Horace, that it cannot 
be too often repeated. 

' TAe Man resolv'd and steady to his 

. Trust, 
Inflexible to III and obstinately just. 
May the rude Rabble's Insoleiue despise. 
Their senseless Clatnours and tumultuous 

Cries ; 
The Tyrant* s Fierceness he beguiles. 
And the stem Brow, and the Itarsh Voice 

defies. 
And with superior Greatness smiles. 

' Not the rough Whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria's black Gulf, and vexes it with 

StortnSf 
The stubborn Virtue of his Soul can move; 
Not the Red Arm of angry Jove, 
That flings the Thunderfrom the Sky, 
And gives it Rage it roar, and Strength ia 
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* Should the whole Frame of Nature 
round him breaks 
In Ruin and Confusion hurtd, 
Jfe^ unconcem'd would hear the mighty 

Cracky 
A nd stand secure amidst a falling World, ' " 

863-1-2. 
—— Hor. 2 Sat. vii. 85. 

•'He, Sir, is proof to grandeur, pride, or 

pelf. 
And, g^reater still, he's master of himself ; 
Not to and fro, by fears and factions hurl'd. 
But loose to all the interests of the world : 
And while the world turns round, entire and 

whole. 
He keeps the sacred tenor of his soul." 

Pitt. Motto to Essay 480. 

Hor. 4 Od. ix. 47. 

" Who spend their treasure freely, as 'twas 

given 
By the large bounty of indulgent Heaven : 
Who in a fixt unalterable state 

Smile at the doubtful tide of fate. 
And scorn alike her friendship and her 
hate : 
Who poison less than falsehood fear, 
\jyax\i to purchase life so dear ; 
But kindly for their friend embrace cold 

death. 
And seal their country's love with their 
departing breath." 

— Stepney. Motto to Essay 615. 

Resolutions. Procrastination in acting on. 

780-2-3. 
Respect. The Love of. See Distinction ; 
Refutation. 

Of Self. 303-1-2, 

Of Age. See Old Age. 

Restoration of th.e Stuarts. Petitions 

of Place-seekers. Essay 629, p. 876. 
Restorer, The. A paper. 444-2-n. 
Resurrection of th.e Dead. 234-2-n. ; 

242-2-3. 
Sec also Immortality. 

Retirement from the World. 665-2-4. 

See also Solitude. 

Retorts. " In a Word, a Man might reply 
to one of these Comforters, as Augustus did 
to his Friend who advised him not to grieve 
for the Death of a Person whom he loved, 
because his Grief could not fetch him again : 
It is for that very Reason, said the Emperor, 
that I grieve." 816-2-2. 

" Dear Olivia.— It is but this Moment 

I have had the Happiness of knowing to 
whom I am obliged for the Present I re- 
ceived the second of April. I am heartily 
sorry it did not come to Hand the Day 
before ; for I can't but think it very hard 
upon People to lose their Jest, that offer at 
one but once a Year. I congratulate my self 
however upon the Earnest given me of some- 
thing further intended in my Favour, for I 
am told, that the Man who is thought worthy 
by a Lady to make a Fool of, stands fair 
enough in her Opinion to become one Day 
her Husband. Till such time as I have the 



Honour of being sworn, I take Leave to snb* 
scribe my self. Dear Olivia, Your Fool Elect, 
NicoDEMUNcio." 622-1-3. 

** A Lewd young Fellow seeing an aged 

Hermit go by him barefoot. Fatter, says he, 
you are m a very miserable Condition if there 
is not another World. True, Son, said the 
Hermit ; but what b thy Condition if there 
is?" 816-2-5. 

Retribution. An interesting Jewish tra- 
dition of Moses. 339-2-2. 
— — The drunken weaver and the lottery 

ticket. 345-2-2. 
-;; — Charles the Bold's punishment of an 
in&mous Governor. Essay 491, /. 701. 
Retr08S.6Ction. Reflections of the wise 
and the foolish compared. 149-2-6. 

Actions to be such as will bear it. 

458-1-4. 

Excessive indulgence in. Essay 374, 

P' 547. 

Lost opportunities. 787-2-1. 

An old roup's review of nis career. Essay 

260, /. 371. 
Mart. Epig. xxiii. 10. 

" The present joys of life we doubly taste. 
By looking back with pleasure to the past." 

Motto -io Essay 94. 
Lucan, ii. 57. 

"He reckon'd not the past, while aught 

remain'd 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gain'd." 

— Roive. Motto to Essay 374. 

Revelation, Divine. Essay 459, /. 656 ; 

also^ 755-2-2. 

Revelations, Book of. Mede's work on. 

146-1-2. 

Revengro. Existence of the passion in 
animals. 184-1-1. 

Greatness of foregoing an opportunity 

of. 518-1-2. 

Story of a Spanish lady and an infamous 

man. 858-2-3,4. 

The Comical Revenge. A play. 75-i-2n. 

See also Anger ; Enemies ; Forgive- 
ness ; Resentment. 

Reverie. See Castles-in-the-Air. 

Reviews (Monthly) of Literature. 655-1-2. 
Reward(s). For saving lite. Roman cus- 
tom. 529-2-1. 

God, the only just appraiser of men's 

actions. 368-1-2 ; 368-2-2,3. 

"The same hand that sow'd shall reap 

the field." 553-2. 

Petitions of Place-seekers. Essay 629, 

/. 876. 

See also Distribution (of Good and 
Evil). 
Rhapsody, The. A paper. 444-2-n. 

Rheni, Guido. Mention in Addison's Dream 
of Pictures. 134-2-2. 

Rhetoric. Its place in Milton's scheme of 
education. 428-i-n. 

" Known by her thunderbolt." 105-1-4. 

See also Oratory. 

Rhinoceros. " Playing the rhinoceros." 

395-i-S- 
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Hhyme. Tendency to, a necessary qualifi- 
cation of a lover. 51-2-1. 
— Tricks in. Anagrams, &c. Essay 60, 



/• 97 
ofBl 
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— — Requirements easier than those 
vo-se. 4 10- 1 -3. 

Double rhymes. io4-2-i. 

Doggerel. 99-2-2 ; 101-2-1 ; 202-1-3. 

Hor. 2 Ep. it. 102. Imitated. 

** Much do I suffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waspish, wrong-headed rhyming 
• x2ja&."—Pope, 

Hor. a Ep. i. 208. Imitated. 

** Yet lest you think I rally more than teach, 
Or praise, malignant, arts I cannot reach. 
Let me for once presume t' instruct the times, 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes ; 
'Tis he, who g^ves my breast a thousand 

pains, 
Can make me feel each passion that he 

feigns ; 
Enrage, compose^ with more than magic art. 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart ; 
And snatch me o'er the earth, or through the 

air. 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and 

where." — Pope. Mottoes to Essays 39, 40. 

Hor. 2 Ep. i. 117. 

** Those who cannot write, and those 

who can. 
All rhyme, and scrawl, and scribble to a 

man." — Pope. Motto to Essay 442. 

Su eUso Poetry ; Verse ; Bouts Rim^s. 

SliyilsaTllt. Story of an infamous wretch 
and his punishment. Essay 491, p. 701. 

Hioll, Christopher. (Kit Crotchet.) 13-1-2 ; 

60-2-1 ; 369-2-n. 
Hicll, The. Ladies' opinion of rich lovers. 

207-2-5 ; 215-1-5. 

Influence of their example. 171-2-6. 

Their insolence and selfishness. Essay 

294, p. 422. 

• Parental affection stronger among the 

poor. 644-2-1. 

Their faults less open than those of the 

poor. 664-1 -I. 

Duty of Charity. Essay 474, /. 674. 

'* These make up the Crowd or Vulgar 

of the Rich, and fill up the Lumber of human 
Race, without Beneficence towards those be- 
low them, or Respect towards those above 
them ; and lead a despicable, independent 
and useless Life, without Sense of the Laws of 
Kindness, Good-nature, mutual Offices, and 
the elegant Satisfactions which flow from 
Reason and Virtue." 220-1-3. 

'*Qtfid, quod materiam prabet catisasgue 

jocorum 
Omnibus hie idem ? sifada et scissa lacertia, 
Si toga sordidula est^ et rupta calceus alter 
Pelie Patet^ vel si consuto vulnere crassum 
Atque recens linam ostendit non una Cica- 
/rr-r."— Juv. Sat. 3. 

" /4dd, that the Rich have still a Gibe in 

Store^ 
And •will be tnotutrotu witty oh the Poor; 



For the torn Suttout and the tatter d Vest^ 
The Wretch and all his Wardrobe are a 

Jest : 
Tlie greasie Gown sully' d with often turningy 
Gives a good Hint to say t/ie Mans in 

Mourning ; 
Or if the Shoe be ript, or Patch is put ^ 
He's wounded ! see the Plaister on his Foot." 

Dryd. 

" 'Tis on this Occasion that he afterwards 
adds the Reflections which I have chosen for 
my Motto. 

* Want is the Scorn of every wealthy Fool^ 
And Wit in Rags is turnd to Ridicule.' " 

— Dryd. 221-1-2. 

The man who is always fortunate cannot 

easily have much reverence for virtue. 

Motto to Essay 294. 

Hor. 4 Od. ix. 45. 

" Believe not those that lands possess. 
And shining l^aps of useless ore, 
The only lords of happiness ; 

But rather those that know 

For what kind fates bestow. 
And have the heart to use the store 
That have the generous skill to bear 
The hated weight of poverty." 

— Creech. Motto to Essay 574. 

See also Charity ; Generosity ; Liber- 
ality ; Riches ; Wealth. 

Riclielieu. Cardinal. Regarded ill-success 
and imprudence as the same thing. 420-2-5. 

Made France the terror of Europe. 

439-2-3- 
Riclies. The reward not worth the trouble of 
pursuit. 46-2-1. 

Effect of the knowledge of future inherit- 
ance. Essay i-2-^y p. 186. 

Application not possession the test of 

merit. 274-1-1. 

Do not produce good affections. 278-2-1. 

There is seldom sense in high fortune. 

280-2-3. 

Superiority it confers is purely circum- 
stantial. 314-1-4,5. 

The art of pleasing, — Be rich. 402-2-4. 

The art of growing rich. Essay 283, 

A 405- 

Poverty and Riches correspond in some 

minds with Guilt and Innocence. 422-2-1. 

An exhortation to Charity. Essay 294, 

p. 42 i. 

Poverty, Competence, and Riches com- 
pared. Essay 464, p. 663. 

Vice is covered by wealth. Virtue by 

Poverty. 664-1-1. 

Brain may purchase Riches, but not 

Riches, Brain. 743-1-1. 

Absorbing nature of the pursuit. 780-2-3. 

With some, is only a splendid poverty. 

816-1-1. 

yif^- yEn. Hi. 56. 

** O cursed hunger of pernicious gold ! 
What bands of faith can impious lucre hold." 
— Dryden. Motto to Essay 426. 
^— Hor. 4 Od. ix. 47. 

'* Who spend their treasure freely, as 'twas 

given 
By the large bounty of indulgent lieavea : 
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Who in a fixt unalterable state 

Smile at the doubtful tide of fate, 
And scorn alike her friendship and her hate : 
Who poison less than falsehood fear, 
Loath to purchase life so dear ; 
But kindly for their friend embrace cold 
death, .... 

And seal their country's love with theur 
departing breath." 

—Stepney. Motto to Essay 615. 
See also Benevolence ; Poverty ; Rich 
(The). 

Biohxnond (Surrey). 245-1-6; 245-2.n. ; 

649-2-0. 
Biclmioxid (Yorks.). 231-1-5. 
Rickets. A cause of. 350-2-2. 
Biddies. See Conundrums. 
Bidicule. Malignity and danger of em- 
ploying against persons. Essay ^itP. 40' 
of mean dress, and poverty. 22i-i-ito5. 

Spring from those who have nothing 

beautiful in themselves. 302-2-4. 

Its legitimate uses. 326-1-4 ; 354-'-^ » 

638-1-2. 

Generally directed, by little, ungenerous 

minds against eve^hing that is praise- 
worthy. 354-1-4 to 0. 

A test of propriety of use. 639- 1 - 1 . 

^— Popular relisn of detraction. Essay ^2, 

A 374- 
See also Burlesque ; Caricatures ; 
Criticism ; Detraction ; Fault- 
finding ; Ill-Nature ; Lampoons ; 
Raillery. 

Bidlngr* Its value as an exercise. 176- 1-2. 

Ladies' costumes attacked. Essays 104, 

p. 160 ; 435, A 624 ; also, 482-2-7 ; and 

695-1-6. 

Description of a Riding-Habit. 904-7. 

Bidware, Staffordshire. 853-2-6. 
Bigrllt Divine of Kings. Essay 384,/. 559. 
Binaldo and Armida. See Operas. 
Bingr (The), Hyde Park. 119-1-1 ; 141-1-2 ; 

551-2-10. 

Bingr, Weddingr. 142-1-1. 

Bisingr, Hours of. Spectator at his 

coffee-house at 6 a.m. 81-2-2. 
Bitual, Religious. 291-1-7; 291-2 ; 307-1-4,5 ; 

307-2-1,2. 
Bivalry and Bivals. Compeiition for 

wealth and power. 847-1-2 ; 816-1-1. 

Love. Country and Town gentlemen. 

343-1-2- 

Story of two preachers. 3 17- 1-2. 

Tragic story of two negroes, friends and 

rivals. 310-1-2. 

In dress. Story of Bussy d'Amboise. 

669-1-5 

Love affair. Story of Will Trap and 

Jack Stint. 642-1-3,4. 

- Rival beauties. Mother and daughter. 

Essay Qi^ p. 145. 

Rival beauties. Story of Phillis and 

Brunetta. Essay 80, p. 128. 

Rival Queens. A play. 66-i-n. 

" ITiose are hated that excel the rest." 

Motto to Essay 552 

Biver, The New. 12-1-3 ; 841-2-4. 
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Letter from his dying 



65I-X-2. 
See Pearck 



Bivers, Colonel. 

wife. 295-2-3. 
Bobin's Coffee-House. 

Boohester, Bishops of. 

Sprat. ^ , 

Bochester, Earl of. Satires on Edward 
Howard's poems and plays. 72-2-n, 

His character drawn in Etherege's Man 

of Mode. io6-2-n. 

Imiutions of Horace. 145-1-n. ; 580-2-n. 

His poem on Nothing. 446-2-5. 

Prof. Morley's biographical note. 6-i-B. 

Other allusions. 6-i-i ; 140-1-2. 

Boderiok, Dr. Charles. Head Master of 

Eton. 245-1 -2n. 
Boman Catholio Church. Addison's 

opinion of it. 291-1-7 ; 291-2-1 to 4 ; 307-1-5. 

St. Evremond's defence. 307-1-5 ; 

307-2-n. 

Index Expurgatorius. 636-i-n, 

Massacres in Ireland. 734-2-2. 

See also Cardinals ; Dominicans ; Ig- 
natius ; Indulgences ; Jesuits : 
Monks ; Nuns ; Popery ; Popes ; 
Trappists ; Vatican. 

Bomances. Leonora's collection. Essay 

37./- 6i' 
CalprenMe's. 123-i-n. 

Scudery's. 344-I-5* 

Small-pox and Constancy in Love. 

Essay 2106, p. 441. 

- The rich widow and the prisoner. 

132-i-n. 

See also Novels ; Stories ; Tales. 

Borne. Women. Their patriotism. Funeral 
orations. 132-1-1. 

Public Games. 236-1-5. 

Jus trium liberorum. 293-1-8. 

Defects of the Consular system. 412-2-3. 

Parents* part in education. 451-2-5. 

Beauty of the Pantheon. 599-2-2. 

Augustus' speech to Bachelors on Celi- 
bacy. 751-2-2. 

Reflections on the decline and fall. 

90-2-2 ; 216-2-2 ; 413-2-1. 

Echard's Roman History. 751-2-2. 

Roman remains near Woodstock. 

524-i-2n. 

Verses on a display of fireworks at 

St. Peter's. 864-2-3. 

See also Augustus ; C^sar ; Latin ; 
Roman Catholic. 



Bomps. The Club of. 

Books. Their noise, 
prayer. 168-2-1,2. 

Bope-dancers. 49-1 



Essay 317,/. 312 ; 
167-2-3 ; 667.1-3. 
a kind of natural 

1 ; 209-1-3 ; 369-2-2n. ; 
487-1-9. 

Bosamond. An Opera-Libretto by Addi- 
son. 370-1 -n. 

Rosamond's Bower, 403-2-6. Pond, 

449-2-1. 
Bosoius. The actor. 769-1-3 ; 770-2-1. 

Bosoommon, Lord. 75-1-in. ; 261-2-n. ; 

362-2-n. ; 382-2-n. ; 485-1-5. 
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Bose Tavern, London. 6-2-in. ; 60-1-1. 
Bosiorucians. Story of Rosicrucius and 
the Sepulchre. 554-1-5. 

A talk with one. 815-2-2. 

Professor Morlcy's Historical Note. 

554-i-n. 

Botherham, Miss. 44x-i-n- 

B0116, Reflections of an old. Essay 260^ p. 371. 
Bound-House (The), London. 266-1-1 ; 

266-2-3. 
BoundS) Cheshire. x63-2-n. 
Bo'wdies, Street. Essays 324, /. 470 ; 

352,/. 482. 
See also Mohocks. 

Bowe, Nicholas. Dramatist. 67-i-n. 
Bo'Wley, John. Proposal for new pair of 

globes. 785-1-3. 
Bo3ral BzchaJlgre, London. Essay 69, 
/. X12 ; alsOf 203-2-4 ; 227-2-2 ; 634-2-3 ; 

725-1-1,2. 
Boyal Prerogative of Pardon. 803-2-4. 

B03ral Proclamation. Suppression of 

the Mohocks. 47i-2-n. 
Bo3ral Progress. A Poem. Essay 620, ' 

/. 867. 
Bo3ral Society) London. A suggestion 

from Addison. 184-2-4. 
Oririn of. 374-2-2n. 

Sir Paul Rycant, a Fellow. 500-i-n. 

Dr. Plot, one of the Secretaries. 639- i-n. 

Another allusion. 327-2-4. 

Bubens. Mention in Addison's dream of 

pictures. 134-2-2. 
Budeness. To women. Essay iss, p. 227; 
a/so, 345-1-2. 

In the streets. 517-2 : 634-2-4. 

Generally. Essay 148, p. 218. 

See also Behaviour; Impudence; 
Starbrs ; Travelling. 



Budlow, Staflfordshire. 854-1-2 ; 184-2-1. 
Bules. Stories of example more efficacious 
than precept. 429-2-3. 

'^Madbyrule."— /^/^mr^. 

Motto to Essay 398. 

Men above rule in art. 406-2-7. 

Contraction of desires to circumstanre?. 

278-1-2. 

Fine taste in Letters. 590-2-3. 

Self-estimation. 579-1-7. 

Conversation with men of power. 

402-2-3] 

Salutations and other civilities. 371-1-1. 

Judgment of friends. 297-2-2. 

Management of argument in conversa- 
tion. 285-2-2. 

Eating and Drinking. 282-2-3. 

Praise not but as nature prompts. 14-2-2. 

Attention to custom. 639-2-2. 

Living by Rules of Reason. 46-2-3 ; 

122-2-2. 

See also Conduct ; Faith ; Laws ; Life ; 
Maxims. 

Bumour. Reckless circulation of injurious 
tales. Essay 218, /. 313. 

See also Calumny ; Detraction ; 
Scandal. 

Buses. See Stratagems. 

Bussia. Sketch of Peter the Great. 

Essay lyitP. 206. 

The language likened to a nettle. 

651-2-3. 

Minor allusions. 11 2-2-2; 202-2-4. 

Bycant, Sir Paul. 5oo-z-2n. 
Bymer, ULr, Translation of Rapin's work 
on Aristotle. 382-i-n. 

Byswick, Peace of. 262-2-3. 
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8, The letter. Its prominence in the 
English language. 201-2-6. 

SachevereU, i>r. 62-2 ; 94-1-21). 

Sack-posset, 93-1-4 ; 346-1 -i. 

Safety. The pleasures of. 603-2-2. 

Sailors. Story of an encounter with a French 
privateer. 510-1-3. 

Sir Roger's friendship for those with 

wooden-legs. 558-2-1. 

St. Albans. ^^^ Albans. 

St. Ann's, Soho. See London. 

8t. Anne's Lane. See Anne. 

St. Asaph. See Fleetwood. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital. See 
Bartholomew's. 

St. Bride's Church. See Bride's. 

St. Christopher's Island. See Chris- 
tophers. 

St. Clement's Church. See Clement's. 

St. Dunstan's Church. See London. 

St. Bvremont. See Evremont. 

St. Francis. A story of. 348-2-2. 

St. Oiles-in-the-FieldB. See London. 



See London. 
Church, i^ee London. 
Westminster. See London. 
(Jarlick Hill. See London. 
Coffee House. See Coffee- 



St. (Sreg'ory. See Gregory. 
St. James', London. 
St. James' 
St. James', 
St. Jamas', 
St. James' 

Houses. 
St. James' Park. 167-z-n. ; 36V2.2. 
St. John, Henry. Viscount Bolingbroke. 

636-2-n 
St. John Street. 377-2-2' 
St. John's Colleflre, Cambridge. See 

Cambridge. 
St. John's Colleflre, Oxford. 3i-z-2. 

St. Luke. A legend of. 790-2-3. 
St. Hartin's-in-the-Fields. 439-1-3. 
St. Martin's Lane. 650-1-3. 
St. Mauro Island. 325-1-4. 
St. Panoras. 648-1-3 ; 766-2-3. 
St. Paul. See Pail. 
St. Paul's Cathedral. See London. 
St. Paul's Churchirard. See London. 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden. See London. 

L 
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St. Peter. A painting at Hampton Court. 

324-2-x. 
St. Peter's Poor, London. 902-x. 
St. Peter's, Rome. 291-2-2. 
St. Quentin (France). Birthplace of 

Dorieny. 324-2-n. 
St. Tlioxnas. Painting at Hampton Court. 

324-2-1. 
St. Thomas', Southwark. 641-i-n. 
Saints, Gloomy. Essay i()^, p, jo^. 
Salamander women. Essay 198,/. 386 ; 

aiso^ 404-1-1. 

Sale ofWomen in Persia. Essay 511, 

/• 727' 
Salisbury. 194-2-5. 
Sallust. 246-2-6 ; 591-1-3 ; 365-1-2. 
Salmon's, Mrs., wsizworks. 48-i-5n. ; 

52-i-2n. ; 856-1-2. 
Salt. Superstition as to the spilling of. 

I5-I-I* 
Salutation. Sir Roger's custom of greeting 
strangers. 558-2-3. 

' * How do you do ? " observations of Ban- 
tam's ambassador. 796-1-2. 

Czreetings at Church. 659-1-2. 

At Church, and generally. Essay 259, 

A 371- 
Of ladies by strangers. 316-1-5. 

Salvation. Possible for a virtuous infidel 
but not for a vicious believer. 656-2-8. 

Salves. 363-2-1 '478-2-1. 

Sammonicus, Serenus. 317-2-n.. 

Samson Aflronistes. Milton's Poem. 

676-1-2. 

Sanctimoniousness. 516-2-3 ; 579-1-7- 

Sanctorius. A physician. 43-2-3n. 

Sangruineness. See Anticipation ; 
Castles - in - the - Air ; Expectations ; 
Hope. 

SappMra Danvelt. Story of a villain's 
crime and punishment. Essay 491, p. 70T. 

Sappho. Essays 223, /. 319 ; 229, /. 328 ; 

233,/. 333. 

Saracen's Head. Sir Roger and the Inn- 
sign. 186-1-3. 

Sarasin, J. F. 99-1-7 ; 9Q-2-n. 

Satire. Smiles on face ; dagger under gar- 
ment. 105-1-4. 

Dryde.n's Essay on. 61-2-n. ; 62-i-n. 

T^irection agamst Persons. Addison's 

aversion to. Essay 355, /. 518. 

Fate of Boccalini. 419-in. 

Satirical people. Essay 422, /. 608. 

Its malicious origin, and generally. 

Essay 23 p. 40. 

Oldham's Satire on the Jesuits. 31-2-n- 

Simonides' Satire on Women. Essay 2og, 

p. 301. 

Addison's Satire on Widows. Essay ^t\^ 

. , ^ ^- 799- 

Addison s on Annotators. Essay 470, 

p. tT2. 

* "I ne'er in gall dipp'd my envenom'd 

pen, 
Nor branded the bold front of shameless 
men." — Ovid. Motto to Essay 355. 
See also Lampoons. 
Satisfaction. Csesar satisfied with his 
share of Life. 367-1;!. 

Not to be found in Fame. 367-2-2. 



Satisfaction- continued, 

In not beinp; alone in trouble. 715-1-1. 

Man's craving for Novelty. Essay 626, 

/. 872. 

"'Tis not the place disgust or pleasure 

brings ; 
From oiu own mind our satisfaction springs." 
— Horace. Motto to Essay 424. 

See also Content ; Happiness ; Plea- 
sure. 

Saunderson, Bobert. Bishop of Lincoln. 

i64-i-2n. 
Savagre's translation of Lucian's dialogue on 
dancing. 109-2-n. 

History of the Turks. 500-1 -n. 

Saville, G-eorflre. Marquis of Halifax. 

247-2-4n. 
Saving:* See Thrift. 
Savoy, Strand. 39-2-2 ; 88-1-3. 
Saxon, A West. 808-2-4. 

Scales. Addison's allegory on the worth of 
things. Essay 463, /. 662. 

Taking one's food in a weighing machine. 

44-1. 

Scalig-er. 427-1-2; 475-1-6; 801-1-4, 

Scandal. The Spectator^ inundated with 
items of. 29-1-3. 

" Infamous scribblers." 190-1-1,2. 

A Female Mischief-maker, Essay 2^2, 

P- 39°' 

Mrs. Spitely. 469-2-20. 

Peter Hush and Lady Blast. Essay \si> 

p. 654. 
The innuendo-syncopists. Essay 567, 

/. 807, 

Generally. Essays 22, p. 40 ; 256,/. 365; 

262,/. 374; 348,/. 508. 

Hor. I Sat. iv. 8i. 

" He that shall rail against his absent friends,' 
Or hears them scandalized, and not defends ; 
Sports with their fame, and speaks whate'er 

he can. 
And only to be thought a witty man ; 
Tells tales, and brings his friends in ^ 

esteem ; 
That man's a knave ; — be sure beware of 

him." — Creech. Motto to Essay 594. 

See also Calumny ; Detraction ; Ill- 
Nature ; Slander. 

Scanderbeer. 386-2-4 ; 457-1-4. 

Scaramoucll, the Italian comedian. Story 

of. 406-1-7. 
Scaramouclies. 40-1-1 ; 61-2-1 ; 134-1-4. 
Scarboroug"!!. 226-1-2. 
Scarecrows. 13-2-2; 17-2-2; 296-1-2. 

Scarron, Abbd Paul. His ugliness. 

30-2-n. ; 3i-2'i. 
Scawen, Sir W. 777-i-n. 

Scents. Pulvillios (Scent-bags). i34.i.n. 

See cUso Perfumery. 

Scbeffer, Jobn. Essays 366, p. 536 ; 406, 

_ , , , „ - P- 587' 

Scholar's E&gr. An Oval poem. 95.1-x 

Scbolarsbip. Laborious Nothings of the 
Germans. 315-2-5. 
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SoholaXBhip^continued. 

^— Fitness of Scholars for business. 

672-1-4,3. 
See also Learning ; Pedantry. 

ScllOOls. School friendships. An interest- 
ing story. 452-2-3 to 6. 

A bloys letter. 481-1-2. — ' 

• Masters. £jj^aj/ji57,/. 229 ; 168, /. 244; 

also 452-1-5 6. 
. Educating by the lash. Essay 157, ;*. 229. 

Charity Schools. Religious education. 

Essay ^^Ayp. 422. 

Neglect of individuality in pupils. 

443-2-2. 

Private Tutor v. Public Schools. — 

Essay 313,/. 451. 
— ^ Cultivation of character. Essay 337, 

• p. 490. 

Adaptation of studies to capacities and 

needs. ^15-2-6. 

Spirits of boys to be regulated, not 

broken. 590-1-3. 

See also Education ; Eton ; Felsted ; 
Westminster. 

Science. Smatterings of. An old man and 
hLs nieces.^ 345-2-3. 

Superiority of the Ancients where expe- 
rience IS not concerned. 354-1-7. 

— — Moral Philosophy the chief of the 

Sciences. 589-2-1. 
—— Wonders of Creation. 605-2-2,3. 

See also Astronomy ; Biology ; Design 
IN Nature ; Natural History. 

SciresCOt (Staffordshire). 853-2-6. 
Scolds (Women). 302-1-5 ; 652-1-2. 
Scorn. Scorn of Vice should be accompanied 
with the Pity of it. 128-2-1. 

yuv. Sat. vi. 168. 

"Their signal virtues hardly can.be borne, 
Dosh'd as they are with supercilious scorn." 

Motto to Essay 354. 

Sootcll. See Scotland. 

Scotists. 34i-2-6n. 

Scotland. Character of the Scotch. 

.35-2-3 ; ,"5-1-7- 

Figures as Marpesia in Harington's 

Oceana. 258-1 -n. 

William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, 

Seen* tary of State for. 432-i-n. 

The language compared with others. 

65C-2-3. 

Superstition and Second Sight. 850-1-2. 

A Scotch Proverb. An Ounce of Mother 

Is worth a Pound of Clergy. 663-1-6. 

See also Glasgow. 

Scott, Dr. Author of " Christian Life." 

64i-i-zn. 
ScotuSf Duns. 341-2-n. 
Sooundrels. See 1nfa.mous ; Villainy. 
Scswrers. 58-2-n. ; 396-2.I ; 471-1-2; 

' 848-1-2. 
Scribblers. Hor. 2 Ep, i. 1x7. 

** Those who cannot write, and those 

wh } can. 
All rhyme, and scrawl, and scribble to a 
xsauu" —Pope, Motto to Essay 442. 



Scrivener, A. 5is-2-4. 
Scuderi, Madame. Dramatist. 288-z-n. 
Scudery^s Bomances. ^44-i-5> 
Sculpture. Monuments in Westminster 
Abbey. Essay 26, /. 45. 

The barbarous Gothic. 104-1-1. 

The mortal nature of its works. 242-2-6! 

Vicious designs. 252-1-1. 

Human soul likened to marble in the 

quarry. 309-2-2. 

See also Art ; Phidias ; Praxiteles 
Statues. 

Scurlock, Mrs. Steele's love-letters to. 

2IO-2-n. 

Scurrility. See Calumny ; Detraction ; 

Scandal. 
Scurvy, The. 350-2-2- 
Sea. Addison's Essay and Ode. Essay 489, 

p. 699. 

Fight between French and English. A 

story. 5 10- 1 -3. 

Project for reclaiming land. 289-2-5. 

Seasons, The. Addison's choice would be 

to spend Winter in Spain, Spring in Italy, 
Summer in England, Autumn in France. 

Budgell's description of the march of. 

Essay 425, p. 612. 

Hor. 4 Od. vii. 9. 

*' The cold -grows soft with western gales, 
The summer over sprine prevails. 

But yields to autumn s fruitful rain, 
As this to winter storms and hails ; 

Each loss the hasting moon repairs again." 
- — Sir W. Temple. Tratislation of Motto 

to Essay 425. 

Sebastian, Don. Dryden's play. 

770-1 -^ 4. 
Second Siflrht. 470-x-n. ; 850-1-2. 

Secret, The Great. Of the Rosicmcians. 

815-2-2. 
Secret Marriag'e. Story of a villainous 

wretch. Essa^ jk-zi^ p. 467. 
Secretary of state, interference with a 
projected procession. 374-2-n. 

Censorship of the Press. 636-2-n. 

Brings printers and publishers to the 

Bar of the House of Commons. 637-1 -n. 

For Scotland, Earl of Stirling. 432- i-n. 

For Ireland, Addison. 109- i-n. 

Secrets. Women's love of. 281 -1-2. 

Whisperers of. 218-2-3. 

Bewrayers of. 112-1-1 : 322-2-4. 

A secret marriage. A scoundrel's trick. 

Essay 322, /. 467. 

Peter Hush and Lady Blast. Essay 457, 

r, ^. ... , /• 654 

Hor. I Ep. xvtii. 69. 

" Th'inquisitive will blab ; from such refrain ; 

Their leaky ears no secret can retain." 
«. .^ —Shard. Motto to Essay 22Z. 

Sects, Beliflrious. Blind enthusiasm in. 

Security. The pleasures of. 603-2.2.*^*^' 
Sedbury, Torks. 231-1-2. 
Sedley, Sir Charles. z5x-2-n. ; S25-i.n. ; 

580-2-9. 
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Seduction. The good breeding which ex- 
cludes morality. 229-I-3. 

An Irishman's defeat. Essay 182,/. 265 ; 

alsOy 301-1-2. 

Statira's letter to Oroondates. Essay 

199,/- 287. 

Story of a wrong and a reparation. 

Essay 375, /. 548. 

Lines from Otway's " Orphan." 574-2-3. 

An unnatural mother. 582-2-4. 

Rhynsault's crime and punishment. 

£ssay ^gi^p. 701. 

Boasts of success. A bloody revenge. 

Essay 61 1»/. 857. 

Generally. Essays 190, /. 275; 203, 

A 293 ; 298,/. 428 ; also 55S-2-2; 583-1-3- 
See also Procuresses. 

Seeds. No man is so sunk in Vice and leno- 
rance but there are still some hidden seeds of 
goodness and knowledge in him. 374-1-5. 

The rugged thorn shall bear the fragrant 

rose. — I'irnl. Motto to Essay 418. 

Seekers of Favours. Essay 214, /. 308 ; 

also^ 404-2-4. 
Seekers of Place. See Place-Seekers. 
Segrrais, J. B. die. French writer. 

i03-i-2n. 
Self. With the generality is the object of 
activity, 404-2-4. 

Personal identity. A Persian tale. 

Essay 578, /. 820. 

Egotism. Essay S^^iP- 80 1. 

Reason marks it as the main object of 

concern. 271-1-2. 

Self- Assert] on. Necessity of. 7-1-2. 
belf- Confidence. Lack of. 64-1-3,4. 
Self-Oontrol. " Must be ruled or rule." 

Motto to Essay 438. 
Self-Cultivation. Never carried to highest 

capacity. 787-1-3. 
Self-Deceit. Essay 399, p, 579. 
Self-Denial. The great foundation of civil 

virtue. 352-2-4. 
• Its attendant blessings. 297-2-2 ; 298-1-4. 

Hor. 3 Od. xz'i. 21, 

' ' They that do much themselves deny, 
Receive more blessings from the sky. 

— Creech. Motto to Essay 206. 

Self-Depreciation, Mock. Essay 473, 

p. 676. 

Self-Effacement. -£"jj«y 206, /. 297. 

Self-!Estimation. Its influence on actions. 

303-1-2. 

Penalties of Ambition. 367-1-2. 

The basis of merit. 496-1-2. 

Rules for arriving at a right judgment. 

• -£'««>' 399,/. 579- 

Generally. Essay 621^ p. 868. 

Self-ISxamination. Advice of Pytha- 
goras to his scholars. 829-1-3. 

Pers. Sat. iv. 23. 

*' None, none descends into himself to find 
The secret imperfections of the mind. " 

— Dryden. Motto to Essay 399. 

Generally. Essays 317, /. 458 ; 399, 

/• 579- 
Self-interest. Reason's rule of action. 

269-2-6. 



Self-Knowledfire. 

" Thus, when my fleeting days, at last, 
Unheeded, silently, are past, 
Calmly I shall resign my breath, 
In life unknown, forgot in death : 
While he, o'ertaken unprepared. 
Finds death an evil to be fear'd, 
Who dies, to others too much known, 
A stranger to himself alone." 

— Seneca. Motto to Essay 610. 

See also Self-Estimation ; Self-Exam i- 

NATION. 

£telf-IjOVe. The passion of love with ordi- 
nary women. 193-2-1. 

Aflfection of parents towards children. 

279-1-4. 

The action of flattery. 340-1-2. 

One of two principles of action. Essay 

588, p. 831. 

yuz'. Sat. X. 349. 

*' The gods will grant 

What their unerring wisdom 5ees they want ; 
In gocdness, as in greatness, they excel ; 
Ah I that we loved ourselves but half as 
well ! " — Dryden. Motto to Essay 356, 

Self- Reliance. 10-1-3 ; 64-1-3,4 ; 185-1-4 
Self-Beproach. 185-1-4. 
Self-Bespect. 303-1-2- 
Self-Sumciency. 11-1-4. 
Sf^lf-Tormentor. A play. 715-2-1. 
Selfishness. 

" To detract anything from another, and for 
one man to multiply his own coxivenicnces by 
the inconveniences of another, is more against 
nature than death, than poverty than pain 
and the other things which can befall the 
body, or external circumstances." 

— Tully. Motto to Essay 469. 
See also Essay 601, /. 846, and 13-2-2. 

Semiramis. 599- i-i. 

Seneca. His "Morals' in Leonora's 
Library. 62-2. 

Men's complaint of the shortness of Time. 

147-1-1. 

Strength of bent in some. 230-2-2. 

Don Quixote more efficacious for a heaA7 

heart. 238-2-3. 

Readers of him must have virtue in them. 

261-2-1. 

The cultivation of modesty. 331 -2-1. 

Adversity not an evil. 339-1-2. 

His criticism of hardness and stiflfness in 

style. 427-2-3. 

His mode of work. 457-2-4. 

His criticism of Ovid's Deluge. 533-1-3. 

Brave struggles with adveraity, 548-2-2 

On Solitude. 587-2-2. 

Classed with Montaigne as a pattern 

essayist. 681-1-3. 

Drunkenness discovers, not produces, 

faults. 809-1-6. _ ^ ^ 

A Holy Spirit in man. 811-2-2. 

Seniority. Its clauns in matters of opinion. 

489-2-2. 
Sense, Common. Seldom found with high 
fortune. 280-2-3. 

The meaning of the expression. 371-1-1 

Sense, Good. Its genealogy. 59-1. 
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Sense of Guilt. 722-2-3. 
Senses, Tlie. Essay 41 r, /. 5g3 ; also, 
595-2-3 ; 823-2-1. See also Feelings. 

Sensibility. Quick sensibility is insepa- 
rable from a ready understanding. 628-1-2. 
Sensitive Plant. X92-2-5. 
Sensitiveness to Opinion. Essays 
_ 355i /• 518 ; 439, /. 629 ; also, 340-2-3. 

Sensuality. 225-1-1,2 ; 288-2-2 ; 300-1-2 ; 

B71-2-3. 
See also Chastity; Immorality; Se- 
duction. 

Sentry, Captain. Introduction to the 

public. 7-1-2. 
The Club's criticism of the Spectator. 

57-2-5- 

His speech on Soldiers and Courage. 

Essay 152, p. 223. 

Another discussion on Courage. Essay 

350, A 510. 

The death of Sir Roger. Essay 517, 

/. 736. 

Hb last appearance in the Spectator. 

Essay 544, /. 773. 
September. Description of. 61 3-1. 

Sepulchre of Bosicruoius. A story. 

554-1-5- 

Serai^bim and Cherubim. The dis- 
tinction between. 845-2-4. 

Serenity of Mind. 

Hor, I Ep. xviii. 97. 

" How you may glide with gentle ease 
Adown the current of your days ; 
Nor vex'd by mean and low desires, 
Nor warm'd by wild ambitious fires ; 
By hope alarm'd, depress'd by fear, 
For things but little worth your care." 

— Francis. Motto to Essay 465. 

See also Equanimity. 

Serenus Sammonious. ^i7-2.n. 
Seriousness of Disposition. Serious, 
but not melancholy. 46-1-2. 

ITic proper mean. Essays 598, 599, 

/. 842. 
Sermons. Puns in those of Bishop Andrews. 

lOO-I-I. 

Tedious circumstantiality. 205-2-3. 

Curious sermon of Dr. Alabaster. 3i8-i-2, 

One on Laughter. 354-1-2. 

Tillotson's, 514-i-n. ; 657-2-in. ; 767-2-1 ; 

795-2-3; 164-1 -n. 

Fleetwood's, on State Occasions. Essay 

3841 A 559- 

Fitness of place and audience. 606-2-3. 

Burnet's funeral sermon on Robert Boyle. 
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Good old ones better than the indifferent 

new. 164- 1. 

Barrow's. 387-1-3. 

See also Preachers. 

Serpent* Democritus' recipe for making one. 

729-1-3- 
See also Snakes. 

Servants. Ladies &nd their Valets de 
Chambre. 75*2-2. 

- Story ot the Colonel and his footman. 

.I4X-I-8. 



Servants— c<>»/z««*</. 

Thomas Trusty's autobiography. Essay 

96,/. 151. 

Sir Roger seldom changed his servants. 

163-1-4. 

Sir Roger's opinion of Confidants. 180-1,7. 

Maids and fortune-tellers. 195-2-1. 

Footman's complaint of passionate 

master. 293-2-7. 

Petition against spies in families. 292-2-4. 

French maid and negro footmen. 430-1-1. 

Claims to perquisites. 537-2-10. 

Testimonials. Essay \^-^, p. 704. 

Their clubs. 140-2-^. 

Letter from the maid of a wayward mis- 
tress. 204-2-2. 

Complaint of their inefficiency and inso- 
lence. Essay 88, /. 140. 

Treatment of. Essays 107, /. 164 ; 137, 

/. 204 ; also, 260-1-1 ; 6ii-2-i ; 631-1-2. 

See also Butler ; Footmen ; Lacquey. 

Servility. Essays 193,/. 279 ; 214, /. 308 ; 

394,/- 572. 

See also Behaviour ; Parasites. 

Setting Dogrs. 166-1-3 ; 231-1-4. 

Settle-Obed. 107-2-2. 

Settlements, Marriage. 131-1-1 ; 743-2-2* 

Parish. 289-2-4. 

Seven, The number. 880-1-4. 

Seixrell and Company, Covent Garden. 

650-1-3 
Sex in Souls. 193-1-2. 
Sexes, The. A comparison between them. 

Essay it, p. 20, 

Their wonderful balance in numbers. 

263-1-5 ; 4iS-»-:« 

Their relations. Essay 400, /. 580 ; 433, 

434 ; p. 622 '.also, 624-2-5. 
Sexton's complainx of a Puppet-show. 

25-1-5 ; 545-2-1. 

Sextus QuintUS, Pope. His punish- 
ment of a Satirist. 41-1-2. 
Shabby Gentility. 402-2-3. 
Shadow-Fiflrhtingr. i76-i-3,n. 
Shadwell, Thomas. Dramatist. 

58-2-3-n. ; 209-2-n. ; 699-1 -n. 
Shaftesbury, Lord. A story of. 759-1- 

Shakespeare. Often faulty in hard meta- 
phors and forced expressions. 65-2-3. 

Commendation of his tragedies. 67-1-1.* 

The pomp and majesty he creates in a' 

few lines. 71-1-1. 

Omitted in Addison's account of the 

greatest English Poets. 94-x-n. ; 38i-2-n. 

Puns in his tragedies. loo-i-i. 

Witches' scene in Macbeth. " The in- 
imitable Shakespeare." 209-2-4. 

Dryden's criticism. 210-1-1^. 

Classed with Homer and Pindar as a- 

Natural Genius. 234-2-1. 
— — Above the taste of the time (171 1). 

300- 1 -2» 

" The admirable Shakespeare." Beau- 
fort's Death-bed. 303-2-5. 

Recommended to schools for recital or 

acting. 330-1-1. 

His genius for pure invention. Caliban. 

400-K>I« 
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- GuQcy of the False Sabtime. 409-X-2. 
—— Incomparable excellence in ezuavagant 

Fancv. 6o4<9-^ 

Tate's ** unproTement" of J^xag hear. 

699-x-n. 

Not mentioned in Stede's Dream of 

Parnassus. Ettajf 514, /. 731. 

—— " Mending hts noble luaysJ* 767-2-x- 

Wokey's soliloquy on hu fidl. 769-»-6l 

- Celia. 335*2-2 ; Mahrolio, 340-3-2. 

*' In ihe next Place, our Cntirks do not ' 

seem sensible that there b more Beauty in 
the Works of a great Genius who is igno- 
rant of the Rules of Art, than in those of a ' 
littje Genius who knows and observes them. ■ 
It is of these Men of Genius that Terence 
speaks, in oprposition to the little artificial 
Cavillers of his Time : 

?uorum trmulari exoptat tugligtntiam 
otiUSt guAm istarum obscuram diligen- ! 
tiam, 

A Critick may have the same Consolation 
in the ill Success of his Play, as Dr. South 
tells us a Physician has at the Death of a 
Patient, That he was killed secundum artem. 1 
Our inimitable Shakespcar is a Stumbling- ! 
Block to the whole Tribe of the^e rigid 
Cri ticks. Who would not rather read one of 
his Plays, where there is not a single Rule 
of the Stage observed, than any Production 
of a modern Critick, where there is not one 
of them violated? Shakespear was indeed 
bom with all the Seeds of Poetry, and may 
be compared to the Stone in Pyrrhus's Ring, 
which, as Pliny tells us, had the Figure of 
Apollo and the Nine Muses in the Veins of 
it, produced by the spontaneous Hand of 
Nature, without any Help from Art."— 

AlidixOII. 8j7.2-2. 

Quutationh and minor allusions. 

49-2'5 ; »77-i-i ; 336-2-3; 348-2-2; 679-1-2; 
692-2-2 ; 742-1-3. ■ 

See also Caliman ; Falstaff ; Hamlet ; 
Hknry VI. ; Hekmione; Lear; Mac- 
HETH ; Othello ; Tempest. 

Shakespeare of Dictionary-makers. 

Havle. i83-2n. 
Shalum and Hilpa. An antediluvian 
Love-story. Essays 584, 585, /. 827. 

Shame. The greatest of all evils. 136-1-?. 

Fear of, in women. 331-1-6. 

- Milton's Satan only once ashamed. 

420-1-5. 

Sense of it lost, when guilt is spread over 

a multitude. 722-2-4. 

Of doing right. Essay 458, /. 655 ; 

. alsoy 1 74-1 -2. 

Of Ihrth and poverty. Essay \\^,p, 173; 

«,, also^ 331-2-4. 

Snamrock. 5>pelt Shambrogue. 651-2-3. 
ShavinfiT. 616-3-1 ; 622-2-5. 

Sheep. See Lambs ; Rams. 
Sheepishness. Essay 494, p. 692 ; also, 

Sheffield} John. Earl of Mulgrave. 

362-2-n. 



145-2-fl. 
1^5-2-n. ; aoB-^-n. ; 238-x-n. 
Disimiin arioo to serve. 136-1-3. 



Str Roeo^s year of office. 
k, x>r. 



Sherlock, 

highly pnused. 



172-3-1. 
His Disconrse on Death 

6a-3 ; 4x5-3-4 ; 64X-X-I : 
720-3-2. 
Its talismanic force. 



Shin fug. Crooked. 

^^ , 349-1-3- 

Ships. Story of a brave captain. 1x7-3-5. 

See also Sea ; Sailoes. 

Shipton, Kother. 32-x-i. 
Shirto. 195-1-3 ; 738-2-1. 
Shoeing-homs. Name for certain class 
of men. 763-1-4. 

Shoes. 80-2-2 ; 195-X-4 t 449-2-4 ; S75-i-n. 
Shooting. 185-2-2; 196-2-2. 
Shop, Talking. Essay 105, /. 163. 
Shops. Rude attention to shop-girls. 

Essay X55, /. 227. 

Women's ways in shopping. 

490-X-3 ; 650-2-2. 

See eUso Adulteration ; Merchants]; 
Trade. 

Shorthand Writing. 516-1-5 ; 544-2-3 ; 

829-x-n. 
Shovel, Sir Clondesly. 45-2-3 : 479-2-5> 
Shows and Showmen. Essay 31, p. 51. 

See also Po)*"ell : Puppet. 

Letter from a showman. 389-3-3. 

Shrews. See Wives. 

Shrubs. Essay 477, /. 682. 
Shnttlecocks, The game of. 166-2-1. 
Sibilants. Prominence in the English 

language. 201-2-5.6. 
Sicilian Proverb. Love me, love my dog. 

822-1-3. 
Sicilian Story. The Dogs with a scent 

for Virtue. 822-1-3. 
Sickness. Conceiving hope from infirmities. 

8-1-1. 

Is not an Evil. 556-2-4. 

^. Essay and Poems on Recovery. 

r^ c- 1, < ^ssay 513, p. 72g. 

Green-Sickness. 620-2-1 ; 635-1-3. 

See also Diseases. - 

Siculns, Diodorns. His account of the 

Ichneumon, ipo-2-6. 
Sidney, Sir Philip. His love of ' ' Chevy 

Chase." 114-1-3 ; 120-1-2. 
Sidney College, Cambridge. 575-2-n. 
Siddons, Mrs. Her first appearance. 

67-i-n. 
Siege of Buda. 430-2-1. 

of Damascus. A Play. 108-2-n. 

of Maestricht. 358-1-n. 

of Namur. 253-1-5. 



Sighs of Lovers. Jupiter's reception of. 

s6q-2-i. 
Sight, The. The most perfect and de- 
lightful of the senses. 593-1-2. 

Generally. Essay 472, p. 674. 

"What we hear moves less than what 

we see." — Horace. Motto to Essay 369. 

Second -sight. See Second. 

See also Bundness ; Eyes ; Oculists 
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Siffn-boards. Sir Roger and the Saracen's 
Head. i86-i-3. 

House and Trade Signs in London. 

Essay 28, p. 47. 
Sisms. Cabalistical. 3I7-2-3. 

Portent of the Hoop-petticoat. 192-1-4. 

Conversation by. ii-i-i. 

Silence. The Goddess of, in Steele's Dream 
of Parnassus. 73 1 -i -2. 

Its power in conversation. 766-1-2. 

Pjrtnagoras' requirement of hb scholars. 

782-1-6. 
The Spectator and his landlord. 22-1-3. 

See also Taciturnity. 

Silent Woman. A play. 68-1-7. 
Silenns. Socrates' resemblance to. 1 38-2-3. 
Silks. Waistcoats. 21-2-1 ; 193-1-3. Man- 

tOaS. 12^-1-2. 

Persian. 113-2-1 ; 355-1-3. 

Generally. 106-1-2 ; 414-2-2 ; 785-1-1. 

Silk-'Worm. Name for Women who shop 

without buying. 650-2-2. 
Silver Garters. 28-2-3. 
Clocked Stockings. 461-2-8. 

Fringed Gloves. 449-1-3. 

Similitudes. A species of Wit. ioi-z-2. 

Wo'-king them to excess. 101-2-3. 

Faults in Homer and the Bible. 

234-1-4 ; 302-1-1. 

Fine example in Milton. 513-1-4. 

—^ — Generally. 437-2 ; 438-1-1,2 ; 606-2. 

Simonides. His satire on Women. Essay 

209, p. 301. 

Questioned on the nature of God. 

754-2-2. 
— — His epitaph on Sophocles. 783-2-3. 
Simplicity. Abandonment in modern times, 

30I-2-3 ; 388-1-1. 

" Most rare is now our old simplicity." 

— Ovid. Motto to 269. 
— — Majestic simplicity in great poems. 

119-2-6 ; 120-1-7. 
— — A story of St. Francis. 348-2-2. 

The unsuspicious Timothy Doodle. 

348-2-3. 
Sin. Heathen virtues described as Shining 
Sins. 306-2-6. 

" llaughter, the effect of original Sin.' 

354-1-2. 

Byrom's Allegory. Essay 587, p, 830. 

See also Atonkment ; Heaven ; Hell ; 
Vice. 

Sincerity. Tillotson's sermon on. 

159-2-n. ; 795-2-n. 

Few who do not act m an assumed 

character. 543-i-T. 

Ambassador of Bantam's letter. 795-2-6. 

— - Generally. Essays 203, p. 159 ; 352, 

A 514; 557»/- 795. 

See eUso Compliments ; Dissimula- 
tion ; Insincerity; Liars; Truth. 

Singers. Nervousness. 330-2-3 ; Affecta- 
tion. 357-»-4«. 

Unappreciativenessin English audiences. 

633-2-4. 

See also Barbibr; Hunt; Nicolini; 
Topts. 
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Singingr. Sir Roger's singing-master. 

171-1-2. 
Of Birds. See Birds. 

See also Catches ; Madrigals ; Musit ; 
Opera ; Rounds ; Voice. 

Sin&ralarity. Every man ought to be sin- 
gular. 679-2-2. 

In dress. 377-1-1 ; 818-1-4. 

Generally. Essay 576, p. 817. 

See also Individuality ; Majorities ; 
Mannerisms; Whims, 

Sion-Colleere, London. 217-1-2. 
Sirach, Wisdom of the Son of. 

111-2 ; 496-1-1 ; 755-1-5. 

Sister Constance. Story of. See Con- 
stance. 

Sisyphus. In Homer's description Sound 
echoes the Sense. 362-1-4. 

Skeletons' Club. 17-2-2. 

Slander. Aiders and Abettors. 646-2-2 to 4. 

Ovid. Met. i. 759. 

" To hear an open slander is a curse ; 
But not to find an answer is a worse." 
— Dryden. Motto to Essay 372. 

See also Calumny; Detraction ; Scan- 
dal. 

Slang". Essay 616, p. 863 ; alsOf 202-1-3. 

See also Phrases ; Words. 

Slatterns. Description by Simonides. 

302-1-3. 
Slaves. Yarico sold by Inkle. 21-1,2. 

At Barbadoes. 120- 1-2. 

• A tragic story ot Love, Rivalry', and 

Friendship. Essay 215, /. 309. 
Sleep. Self-examination before retiring. 

829-1-3. 
An "Afternoon Napp." 843-1-7. 

" A Dog's Sleep." 269-1-2. 

Sleeping in Church. Sir Roger's vigi- 

lance. 171-1-^. 

Nicholas Hart, the Sleeping Man. 

Essay 184, /. 268. 

Generally. Essay 5g2,p. 837. 

See also Dreams. 

Sloes. 113-1-4. 

Sloth. Has ruin'd more nations than the 
sword. 6-2-2. 

See also Idleness. 

Slovens. 221-1-6 -, 221-2-4. 

Sluggards, Female. Description by 
Simonides. 302-x-6. 

Sluts. Description by Simonides. 302-1-3. 

Sly, John. The Spectator's Commission. 

„. ^ „ 749-I-I ; 749-2-3. 

His reports. 758-1-4 ; 76x-x.2 ; 77t-i-6. 

His death. 273-i-n. 

See also 273-1-3 ; 379-1-1. 
Small Pox. Its test of the worth of lovers. 



Essay 2<^iP' 44* ; ^so, 860-2-3. 

903-7. 



Other allusions. 57o>2-4; 825-1-3; 



Smalridsre, Dr. azS-x-an. 
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SmectinnnutUi. Treatise against £pis« 

copacy. i64*3*n. 
Smislesians. Followers of Smiglecius. 

34X-2-6n. 
Smith, Edmxilld. Dramatist. 

33-i-n. ; 67-i-n. 
Smitllfield. Executions at. 342-1-5. 

•' A Smithfield Bargain." 438-1-3. 

Smoke of liondon. 76-3-4 ; 754- z -4- 
* ' Smokinflr" a person. 146-2-4 ; 489-1-4 ; 

535-1-1. 
Ckxioking', Tobacco. 5"^^ Tobacco. 
SiDymB,, British Factory at. 53-2-1. 

Coflfee-House. 440-2-5 ; 654-2. 

Snakes f^i*T- yEn. a. 471. 

* So shines, renew'd in youth, the crested 

snake, 
Who slept the winter in a thorny brake ; 
And, casting off his slough when spring 

returns. 
Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns : 
Restored with pois'nous herbs, his ardent 

sides 
Reflect the sun, and raised on spires he 

rides: 
High o'er the grass hissing he rolls along, 
And brandishes by fits his forky tongue. ' 

— Dryden. Motto to Essay 556. 

- Their eggs. 182-1-7. 

See also Serpents. 

Snape, Dr. A London Clergyman. 423-1-1. 
Snarler, The. A description of. 629-1-2. 
Snoring'. A passage in JuvenaL 269-1-2. 

Snow, Stagre. 826-2-2. 
Snuff, and Snuff-Taking. Dissection 
of a Beau's head. 395-1-2,5. 
The art of taking it. 206-1-2 ; 793-1-4. 

Character in mode of taking. 738-2-1. 

— — Milles Fleurs. Story of Scaramouch. 

406-1-7. 

Lillie's history of. 502-i-n. 

Practice among women. 61-2-1 ; 94-1 3 J 

96-1-2 ; H9-2-2 ; 144-2-1 ; 425-1-3 ; 5r2-i-2. 

Declaration of love by means of a snuff- 
box. 472-1-1. 

Boxes. 20I-I-3 ; 349-2-1 ; 462-1-6 ; 

469-2-12. 

Other allusions, 319-1-2 ; 343-2-T ; 

879-1-2 ; 902-2 J 903-8. 
Soap. Duties on. 698-1-1. 
Sociability. 6"^^ Agreeable ; Company; 

Conversation ; Pleasing. 
Society. False standards of Behaviour. 

Essay 6,/. 13. 

A man of a warm and well disposed 

heart with a very small capacity, is highly 
superior in human society to him who with 
the greatest talents is cold and languid in his 
affections. 773-2-3. 

See also Company ; Sociability. 

Society, Royal. See Royal. 
Society of Reformers. 866-2-6. 
Socrates. Learned dancing when an old 
man. 109-2-3. 

" Speak that I may see thee." 137-2-3. 

The Physiognomist's low judgment of 

him. 138-2-2. 

— Portraits and busts of him. 138-2-3. 



SofsrvXen— continued, 
'ITie spell of his presence. 138-2-n. 

'* Beauty, a short liv'd tyranny." 213-2-1. 

"The Divine Socrates. ' 216-1-3. 

- His deference to Established Religion. 

271-2-2. 

His temperance and Health. 283-1-1. 

- Plato's Dialogue on Prayer. Essay 207, 

/>. 298. 

— — Regarded by Erasmus as almost a Saint. 

308-1-2. 

Instructed in Eloquence by a woman. 

35I-I-3- 

His mother a midwife. 443-1-2. 

- Education. No seed, no tree. 443-1-2. 
;;- Oracle's judgment on his choice of pur- 
suit. ^89-2-1. 

His attendance at Theatres. 638-2-3. 

His advice to Bachelors to marry. 

712-2-4. 

His place in Steele's Dream of Par- 
nassus. 732-2-2. 

Distribution of Evils. 796-2-1. 

"Content is natural wealth." 8i6-i-i. 

Si>eech to hb judges. 216-1-1. 

His married life. 258-1-2 ; 351-2-4 ; 

,r. ^ , 686-1-2 ; 695-1-7 ; 853-2-4. 

— — His death. 40-2-2 ; 199-1-1 ; 267-2-2 to4 ; 

308-1-2. 

Socratic mode of argument. 285-2-4 ; 

341-2-3,4. 

Minor allusions. 243-1-2 ; 424-2-2 ; 

569-2-2. 
Sohemus. A story from Josephus. 

251-2-3,4. 
Soho. See London. 

Soldiers. Claims of the maimed to civil 
employment. 558-2-1. 
See also Eugene ; Marlborough ; Mili- 
tary. 
Soliloquies. Steele's, on a mother's loss of 
a son. 199-2-4,5 

- Adrian's, on his approaching death. 

756-2. 

Solitude* Exemption from passion the only 
pleasing solitude, io-2-i. 

Seeking it in the crowd. 197-1-6. 

An unnatural state for women. 231-2-2. 

Guilt, a wretched companion for. 288-2-1. 

Imagine the eye of Cato upon you. 

Seneca. 331-2-2. 

Affected love of. 377-1-1 ; 860-1-5. 

The figure of, in Steele's Dream of Par- 
nassus. 731-1-2. 

Generally. Essay 406, /. 587. 

See also Obscurity. 

Solomon, Song- of. A paraphrase. 

Essay 388, /. 

Solomon, Wisdom of. (Apoc.) 

Wisdom. 

Is generally placed near the age 

Homer, 474-2-2. 

Somers, tiOrd. First volume of the Spec- 
tator dedicated to him. P. i. 

Biographical notes. His friendship to 

Addison, i-i 2-n. ; 130-2-n. 

A great soul. Control of passionate 

temper. 628-1-4. 

Someryille, Sir Philip de. Essays 

607, 608,/. 853. 



564. 

See 
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Sonatas. 262-1-2 ; 370-z-n. 

Sonsrs. Favourites of the multitude. 

Essay jo^ p. 113; also, 1 36-2-1. 

Love-songs. Essay 406, p. 587 ; also^ 

672-2-4. 
See also Love (Poetry) ; Ballads. 

SOXUEI. A father and a prodigal son. A story. 

221-2-6. 
Osbom's " Advice to a Son." 221-2-n. 

Letter of a mother to an impromising 

youth. 376-2. 

A mother's spoiling. Essay 364, /. 533. 

Sonsof great men. 442-2-6. 

Eldest sons. 203-1-1 ; 278-2-3. 

Filial affection. Story of the Valentines. 

Essay 426, /. 61 3. 

Deaths of. x99-2-4,5 ; 509-1-2. 

Friendship between Father and Son. 

279.1-4. 
An unwisely strict father. 708-1. 

Relations with parents. Essay 263,/. 

375- 
See also Children ; Filial. 

Sophocles. Sometimes guilty of the False 
Sublime. 409-1-2. 

Simonides' Epitaph on him. 783-2-3. 

Acting at schools. 330-1 -i. 

Criticism of Orestes. 74-1-2. 

See also CEdipus. 

Sorrow. Ill-grounded hopes, Imaginary 
losses. Essay 282, / 404. 

Happiness called the suspense of sorrbw. 

450-2-1. 

Expression of, in Poetry and acting. 

769-2-6 to 9. 

Light sorrows loose the tongue, but 

great enchain. 

— Seneca. Motto to Essay 95. 
See also Adversity ; Affliction ; 
Calamities; Death; Grief; Misery; 
Pain ; Sufferings ; Trouble. 

Sotll, ^Q||W* Belief of the American Indians. 

Essay s6, p. 91. 

Platonic theory of departed souls. 

Essay ^y p. 142. 

Lucretius' belief in annihilation. 

169-1-4. 

Question of sex in souls. 193-1-2. 

Likened to marble in the quarry. 

309-2-2. 
The Passions, its motive force. 364-2-3. 

Its state in sleep. See Dreams. 

Existence of !• acuities unemployed on 

earth. 755-1-314- 

Adrian's soliloquy. See Adrian. 

A kind of roush diamond. 788-2-1. 

Dual nature of Man. See Man (Gene- 
rally). 

Unity of its nature. S^S'Zos. 

Question of Soul in animals. See Ani- 
mals. 

Transmigration, 

Satire of Simonides on Women. 

Essay 209, /. 301 

A monkey's letter. Essay 343, p. 500. 

A Persian Tale. Ruay 578, /. 890. 

. Generally. Eue^y "X|>* 304. 



Soul — continued. 

Grovelling souls. Motto to Essay 324. 

See also Death ; Immortality ; 
Spirits. 
Sound. "What we hear moves less than 
what we see." 

— Horace. Motto to Essay 369. 

Sounds of words. 201-2. 

Sour People. Essay 424, /. 610. 
South, ^r. A favourite proacherwith Sir 

Roger. 164- 1 -2. 

Complaint of candidates unfit for ordi- 
nation. 443-2-5. 

A. witty saying of. 837-2-4. 

South Sea Bubble. Budgell's loss. 

109-i-n. 

Southerne, Thomas. Dramatist. 67-i-in. 
Southwell Tune. 4o8-i-i. 
Sow-grelders. 356-2-4 ; 648-1-6. 
Space, Infinite. 805-1-4 ; 834-1-2. See 

also Infinitude. 
Spain. Extravagance in Passion of Love. 

155-2-3- 

Two Spanish Proverbs. 127-1-2 ; 

190-1-3. 

Spanish Jennets. 192-1- 1. 

Tne language. 202-2-1 ; 651-2-3. 

Stateliness and gravity of the people. 

202-2-1 

Dr. Roderick Head Master of Eton. Of 

Spanish descent. 245-1-2. 

The Castilian and the Pirates. A story 



of villainy. Essay igS,p. 286. 

Isaac Orobio. 307-i-4n. 

Balthasar Gratian. See Gratian. 

Don Sebastian. Dryden's play. 

770-1-3,4. 

Juan Huarte's "Examen de Ingenios." 

442-2-5n. 

Don Quevedos Visions of the Last Judg- 
ment. 482-1-7. 

Importance of moustaches, a story. 

482-1-7. 

The country in which to pass the 

Winter. 571-1-3 
Story of a King's Latin and a critical 

secretary. 572-2-1. 

Conquest of Mexico. See Mexico. 

The Cid. Colley Gibber's adaptation. 

776-2-in. 

A wronged Nun and a bloody revenge. 

858-2-3,4. 
— ^ The Spanish Cobbler and the dignity of 
his family. 878-2-5. 

Castile Soap. 698-1-1. 

Dryden's Spanish Friar. 384-1 -m. 

War of the Spanish Succession. 75-1 -n ; 

io6-i-n. 

Spanish Snuff. 395-1-2 ; 902-2 ; 903-2. 

See also Barcelona. 
Spalsworth. (Yorks.) i25.j.n. 
Spaniels. 185-2-2 ; 246-1-2. 
Spanish. Sec Spain. 
SpaxTOWS. Allusions in Sappho's Ode to 
Venus. 320-1-4. 

Enlistment at the Opera. 12-1-2,3 ; 

13-1-2 ; 26-1-6. 
Spartans, The. The brave Spartan boy 
and the Fox. 230-2-4, 
Their pecaUax\d«a&QCthfi(t« 4^o-a-4. 
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Spartans continued. 
System of education. 443-2-9. 

Modest behaviour of their young men. 

5I7-I-2- 

Their inflexible code. Story of Isadas. 

804-1-X to 3. 

SpeakizLflr. See Speech. 

Specious Names. See Euphemisms. 

Spectacles. (Glasses.) 189-1-1 ; 191-2.5 ; 

709-2-2. 

Spectator, The. Professor Morley's In- 
troduction. P. iii. 

George Trusty's testimonial. 200-1-4. 

Advertisement of publication of Vols. I. 

and II. 326-2-n. 

Its circulation. 19-1-1 ; 559-2-n. 

A device to catch the Queen's eye. 

559-2-n. 

Invitation for contributions. Essay 428, 

p. 616. 

Price raised to twopence. Essay 445, 

/. 636. 

Reply to objections to increased price. 

Essay 48B, p. 698. 

Nahum Tate's commendatory epigram. 

698-2-4,5. 

Advertisement of Vols. III. and IV., 

and of an Index. 759-2-n. 

Reply to ill-natured critics. Essay 342, 

p. 771. 

Successor of the Spectator's Club. 

Essay 550, p. 781. 

Ceremony of Mouth-opening. 782-1-6 ; 

786-1-4, 
Conclusion of Vol. VII. Acknowledg- 
ment to contributors. Essay 553, p. 789* 

Introduction to Vol. VlII. P. 793- 

The mouth opened. Essay SS^^ P- 19^- 

Spectator's notes picked up at a Coftee- 

House. Essay 46, p. 76. 

Acknowledgment to Richard I nee. 

790-2-5. 

Spectres. See Ghosts. 

Speech. Accent in. 49-i-S- , ^ . 

Sir Roger's speech at the Assizes. 

185-2-5; 186-1-1. 
Loudspeakers. 218-2-3. 

Friar Bacon's Speaking Head. 799-I-7- 

See also Compliments ; Conversation ; 

Dumb; Egotism; Elocution ; In- 
discretion ; Language ; Liars ; Ora- 
tory; Preachers; Pronunciation; 
Rants ; Scandal ; Sincerity ; Stam- 
mering ; Stuttering ; Whisperers. 

Spelling". More correct with ladies than 
with gentlemen. 146-2-3. 

Honeycomb spelt like a gentleman, not 

like a scholar. 162-1-3. 

Proposal for phonetic spelling. 202-1-3. 

Minor allusions. 301-1-1 ; 861-2-9. 

List 0/ peculiarities tliat may possibly be of 

interest. 

Ake, 312-2-5; 569-2-1. 
Apricocks. 113-1-4 '. 650-1-3. 
Atchieve. 241-2-1 ; 359-2-3' 
Attone. 408-2-4; 547-2-2. 
Aukward. 543-1-1 '» 733-2-1 ; 793-1-5. 
AwJcard. 546-2-2 ; 733-2-it^. \ as:i-2-v 



Spellingr— ^<^^""''^' 

Bae-gammon. 572-2-2. 
BaUance. 399-1-1 ; 568 
Blewness. 804-1-4. 
Brachmans. 500-2-4. 
Carnatians. 833-1-3. 
Celler. 800-2-2. 
Gentries. 761-1-2. 
Champaign. 478-2-1. 
Cheapned. 469-3-3. 
Chelsey. 710-2-2. 
Clarks. 546-1-1. 
Coemiteries. 143-1-2,3. 
Coits. 92-2-1. 
Cole (Coal). 424-2-3. 
Consort (Concert). 



1-3. 



88-2-1 ; 506-2-2 ; 



902-3 ; 004-^. 
Cornish fComice). 684-1-4. 
Council (Counsel). 744-1-3"- 
Cowardise. 858-1-4. 
Crasie. 372-1. 
Crouded. 37-1-4. 
Dutchess. 155-2-1. 
Encline. 408-1-2. 
Falrhons (Falchions). 625-1-5.. 
Flagellets. 12-1-3. 
Fox-Hall (Vauxhall). 55S-2-2. 

Gayety. 399-1-4. 
Gellies (Jellies). 690-2-1. 

Grutching. 419-2-4. 

Gugaws. 624-1-1 ; 843-2-1. 

Haggs. 393-2-1. 

Hail (Hale). 444-1-3- 

Hide Park. See London. 

Ideot. 667-2-4 ; 728-1-3. 

Imployment. 762-2-2. 

Isle (Aisle). 405-1-2 ; 7i7-i-2- 

Jack-Call (Jackal). 501-1-1. 

Kitchin. 682-2-1. 

Landschapes. 419-2-2. 

Land-Skips. 11-2-2 ; 92-1-2 ; 133-2-4. 

Linnens. 414-2-2. 

Lubbards. 666-2. 

Mackerell. 584-2-3. 

Meer. 162-2-2 ; 388-1-1. 

Mein (Mien). 226-1-2 ; 229-2-2. 

Millener. 397-1*7 *. 397-2-8 ; 398-1-4. 

Minuit (Minute). 761-1-2. 

Napp. 843-1-7. 

Pankridge (Pancras). 648-1-3. 

Perswasion. 360-1-3 ; 740-2-1. 

Pickadilly. See London. 

Pickette (Piquet). 286-1-7. 

Plumb (Plum). 387-2-2. 

Prehaminence. 253-2-3 ; 359-1-2 ; 388-1 

644-1-2. 
Punns. 401-2-1. 

Receipts (Cooking). 167-2-2 ; 363-2-1 
Rowl (Roll). 356-1-1 ; 666-1.3. 
Sallads. 282-2-1. 
Satyr (Satire). 8i3-2«3. 
Sawcy. 192-1-3^ 
Sewet. 458-2-6. 

Shambrogue (Shamrock). 651-2-3. 
Skreen. 856-2-1. 
SoUicitor. 425-1-1. 
Sower (Sour). 189-2-3; 198-2-1 ; 853 
Sowrness. 377-1-1. 
Sparrow-Grass (Asparagus). 544-2*- 
Spaw (Spa). 903-2. 
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_ cntiHued. 
SpightfuL 85S-X-X. 
Squalwing. 685-2-211. 
Stay'd (StaidX 449-1-5. 
Steddy. 817-1-2, 
Streight. 872-2-4- 

Stroalc 374-1-3; 558-1-- 
Stroakes. ^61-1-3. 
Teizing. 630-2-1. 
Tollerable. 754-1-2. 
Vender. 357-2-3. 
Waistcoat. 195-1-3. 
Wastcoat. 462-1-2. 
Waslecoat. 21-2-1 
Whif. 
^Tiisk 



; i6i-i-2. 
oO. 



game 



200-1-4. 
(WTiist, 
349-1-1. 
Wrack (Shipwrack). 766-1-3. 
WrightlyC'^Is 



X1S-1-4; 



not wrightly spelt.**) 

453-2->- 
Qpencer, Cliarles. Earl of Sunderland, 

/• 573* 
Spondtlirift. Downfall <^ a. 1 32-2-1. 

See also Extravagance. 
I^ienser, £dzniixid. HU genius much 
above '* mixt wit." toi-2-2. 

Rymer's criticism of. 382- i-n. 

^ A comparison with Homer, MrgU, and 
Ariosto. 426-3-2. 
— — Dryden's criticism. 426-2-n. 

— An admirable talent for allegory-. 605-1-2. 
— — A quotation on Love and Friendship. 

702-2-1 to 3. 
See also Faery Queene. 

8pi6S. The servants' petition against. 

292-2-4. 

The in£suny of their occupation. 

Essay 439, /. 629. 
Spinets. 258-1-1 ; 642-2-4 ; 643-2-1. 

Spirit, A hiffh. Wrong ideas of. 558-z-i. 

Spirits. Addison's belief in their existence. 

23-1-2. 
A fine description in Paradise Lost 

2VI-3- 

Tradition of North American Indians. 

Essay 56, /. 91. 

— Addison a believer in apparitions. 

Essay no,/. 168. 

Josephus's story of Glaphyra's dream. 

169-2-2. 

— Addison's cautious belief in witchcraft. 

178-2-x. 
— — Dr. Sherlock on the invisible world. 



Gradations of species in life. 



Spite— cmthaied. 

A little spite is latmal to a srwt Veauty. 

Spiteful sa3px)gs satisfy Ettle passions. 

a4r-«*x. 

Four amusing letters. 7oS-»-« to 5. 

Sft a/sif Detraction ; Ill^Xati-ke ; 

M.\LJCE. 

Spleen) The. Frequent in own of studious 
and sedentary haUts^ X75-x-6.^ 

Laughter a good OMinterpoise to. o:53-->*J« 

Cures for. xt^-x-^; 779-I-4- 

Other allusions. 87-^-4 : 797***> 

Spoons. A fasluon in. 355-2-in. 
Sports. Commendation of. Fssktrs T16, 

/. 176; 161,/. 235. 

1 7fy. Grwy. it. 527. 

** Himself, in rustic pomp, on holydays. 
To rural powers a just oblati<H) pa)*:» ; 
And on the ^reen ttis careless limits disfJa^'S : 
The hearth is in the midst ; the herdsmen, 

! round 

The cheerful fire, provoke his health ia 
goblets crown*d. 

I He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the 

I prize. 

The groom his fellow-groom at buts deAes, 
And bends his bow, and le\*els with his eyes 
Or, stript for wrestling, smears his limbs 

with oil. 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led ; 
So Remus and his brother king were bred. 
From whom th' austere Etrurian virtue 

rose; 
And this rude life our homelv fethers chose ; 
Old Rome from such a race derived her birth. 
The seat of empire, and the conquer'd earth.' 

— DrydtH. Motto to Essity \6t. 

See also Boxing ; Coi-rsing ; Exkkcisk ; 
Games ; Hunting ; Racing ; Shai ow- 
Fighting ; Wrestling. 

Sprat, Dr. Thomas. His edition of 
Cowley's works. 174-2-n. 

Sprinij^. Italy the country' in which to 
spend It. 57i-i<3. 

Descriptions of. 57i-x-4; 61^-1 

Squinting. 356- i-x ; 544-9-* : 



729-2-2,3. 
Es 



issay 519, 

/. 738. 

Their faculties. 811-1-4. 

Theirexistence highly probable. 856-2-4. 

See also Angels ; Ghosts ; Heaven ; 
Hell; Immortality. 

Spirituality. In man. 755*i*3i4' 
See also Drea.ms ; Soul ; Spirits. 

SpitCklflelds. Pathetic story of a winning 

Tottery ticket. 34^-2-2. 

A weaver's epitaph. 738-1-3. 

Spite* A story of rival Ixuiuties. Essay ^o^ 

/. 128. 



5: 6ia-». 

6.s8-i-i. 

8i-.2<yn. ; 

j8o-a-J. 



Squire's Ooffee-Eouse. 

387«9-5 
Squires, Country. Sir Rogers defence 

of. 57-2-4« 

Excessive politenes.^. t8i*a*x. 

Fashion in dress. 195- x '4. 

Intemperate meals and loud jollities. 

2Jj-i«a. 

Village Sports, a^s-a-a. 

Open house at ChrisimaH. 387-1 -6. 

Their rank in society. 753- 1-5. 

-^— Sir Roger, a type. Essays io<S, /. 163 

112,/. 171. 

Squirrel. A pet 36o-x.3. 

Hunt, the. A dance, txo-x-3. 

Staffordsnire. The Whichenovre llucon* 

Flitch. Essays 607-8,/. 853. 

- Dr. Plot's Natural History of. 63Q>a*in. ; 
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St&SoTdBhire—cimiiHUft/. 

Cowlec, Netherton, Ridware, Scirescot. 

853-2-6. 

Rudlow. 85,1-1-2; 854-2-1.^ 

Robert Knightleye and Sir Philip de 

Somerville. See Essays guotfd abaz^e. 

Stagre, The. Low taste ridiculed. Essays 
13. A 23 ; M. A 24 ; 22, p. 37 ; aJso, 369-2. 

Dressing and effects. Essay 44, /. 73 ; 

also^ f 1-2-2 ; 50-2-1. 

Complaint of English audiences. Hiss- 
ing- 633-2-4. 

Immoral tendencies. 85-1-3 ; S28-2-n. 

Representation of violent deaths. 74-1,2. 

Thunder, lightning, snow. 60-12; 

, , ' 73-1-5 ; 836-2.2,3. 

Music. 12-1-3. 

Gagging. 7 16- 1-2. 

Dancing. 543-2-2 ; 666-2 ; 487-1-3. 

French stage. 50-2-1 ; 70-2-5. 

See also Actors ; Actresses ; Drama ; 
Opera ; Plays ; Theatres. 

Stagre-Coaches. See Coaches. 
Staincoat Hole, Caxnbridgre. 575-2-1- 
Staines (spelt Stains). 194-2-4. . 
Staxnxnering'. Duke of Buckingham's din- 
ner to stammerers. 544-2-3. 

Advertisement of a cure. 905-5. 

Stamp Act. Essay 445, p. 636. 

Stanhope, Georgre. 576-2-n. 
Starers. Essay ?o,/. 35 ; 88-1-1 ; 356-1-2. 
btarlingrs. Imitators of human voices. 

6i-i-i. 
Starvation. Thomas Otway's death. 

66-1 -n. 
Statecraft. Political Academy of France. 

Essay 305, p. 439. 

Employment of spies. Essay ^2)9t P- ^'^9' 

Stationers. Petition of Amhuuy Title- 

Page. 438-2-2,3. 

Stationers' Company fined. 821-2-4. 

Stationers' Hall. 786-1-4. 

Statins. 114-2-3; 400-2-2; 409-1-2. 
Statues. Comparison with pictures. 600-2-2. 

Equestrian statue at Pont-Neuf. 24-2-3. 

Equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius. 

97-1-1. 

Thessalian statues to dancers. 109-2-2. 

Belvidere Torso. 328-1-3. 

Semiramis. 599-1- 1. 

Alexander the Great. 599-2-1. 

Sobieski-Charles II. 662-i-n. 

See also Art ; Sculpture. 

Steele, Ricliard. Professor Morley's intro- 
ductory account. P. iii. 

His "Christian Hero. 



His love-letters. 



62-2 ; 526-2-4. 
Essay 142,/. 210. 



Henry Martynan intimate'friend.262-2-n. 

Prince Eugene God-lather to his son. 

386-2-n. 

His relations with Pope. 756-2-n. 

His acknowledgments to contributors. 

Essay 555, /. 789. 
Steinkirk, Battle of. 488-2-2. 
Stepney (Stebon Heath). An epitaph in the 

Churchyard. 737-2-4. 
Sternliold, Thomas. 297-i-5n. 



Stint 0**^^)1 *"*^ Ralph Trap. 



A story. 

642-1-3, 



StirlingTy Earl of. 432-1 -n. 
Stock-jobbing:. 5-1^1 ; 174-2-2. 

StOCkingB, Silver-clocked. 461-2-8. 
Stocks, Punishment of the. 662-i-n. 
Stocks- Market, London. 662-i-2n. 
Stoics, The. Stoicism, the pedantry of 
, virtue. 346-2-5. 

Other allusions. 339-1-2 ; 576-1-2. 

Stomachers. 478-2-1 ; 852-2-8. 
Stonesfield (Oxon). Roman Remains at. 

i 524-i-2n. 

Stool-Ball. 1 16-2-2. 

Stop-hounds. Sir Roger's Pack. 176-2-3. 

Stories. 

(A.) Generally. 

(B.) Those told in the Spectator. 

(A.) Generally. 
Moral in stories. 114-1-4 ; 728-2-3. 

More efficacious than precept. 429-2-3. 

Plots. 384-i-in. 

Steele's fondness for. 701-2-4. 

Narrators. 

"Pitching the Bar." Essay 538, /. 

765. 
Tedious circumstantiality. 205-2-1,2 ; 

545-1-2- 
Spoiling the jest. 334-2-4. 

Eastcourt, the actor. 670-1-1. 

Itinerant story-teller in Greece. 267-1-2. 

(B.) List 0/ those told in the Spectator. 
(Note. — They are indexed according to 
subject in the body of this volume.) 
Inkle and Yarico. One of the most 

moving tales ever told. 21-1,2. 
A rich widow and a prisoner who became 

Lord Mayor. 132-i-n. 
The Colonel and his servant. 141-1-2. 
Platonic Hell. A Frenchman's love- 
adventure. 143-2-3,4. 
A Romance of changelings. Essay 123, 

/. 186. 
Recovery of a stolen child. 1^6-1-3. 
Scapegrace son. A dramatic mcident. 

221-2-6. 
A Frenchman mortally wounded in 

battle. His wish. 224-1-1. 
Father Francis and Sister Constance. A 

Romance. Essay 164, /. 2 59. 
Herod and Mariamne. Fatal curiosity. 

250-2-3,4. 
Eginhart and Imma, the king's daughter. 

265-1. 
A Castilian, his wife, a treacherous 

friend, and pirates. 286-2-5,6. 
Twixt Love and Friendship. A tragic 

negro story. 310-1-2 to 4. 
Two rival Preachers. The power of 

Latin. 317-1-2. 
Sick for love ofa mother-in-law. 329-1-3. 
The Ways of Providence. A Jewish 

tradition. 33^-2-7. 
A painter's passion for his picture. 341-1. 
Drunken weaver and his wife's lottery. 

ticket. Pathetic. 345-2-2. 
Three haughty beauties. Expectation 

and realization. ^^04- 1-3,4. 
Scaramouch and his snuff de milles- 

fleurs. 406- 1 -7. 
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Stories — continued. 

Rabelais. His ruse to secure convey- 
ance to Paris. 406-1-9. 

Phillis and Brunetta. Rival Beauties. 

Essay So, /. i?8. 

The travelling Dervise and the King. 
Life a journey. 416-1-4. 

Apollo and the Fault-finder. 419-1-3. 

'Iwo school-boys. A generous act and 
its sequel. ^52-2-3 to 6. 

A secret marriage and its result. Vil- 
lainy. Essay 322, p. 467. 

Small-Pox and Constancy in Love. 

Essay 306, p. ^41. 

A French heroine and a Surgeon's slip. 

Essay ^68, p. 539. 

A distressed family, an insulting oner, 
and a reparation. Essay 375 , /. 548. 

The sepulchre of Rosicrucius. 554-1-5. 

The Valentines, alchemy, and re- 
vival of the dead. Essay 426, p. 613. 

The Lord Mayor, the bottle, and King 
Charles IL 661-2-4. 

Bussy d'Amboise. Dress at Court. 

669-1-5. 

Biton and Clitobus. The greatest gilt 
of the gods. 692-1-1. 

Rhynsamt. A villain's crime and 



punishment. Essay ^qi, p. loi. 
he Colonial Gove 
montals. 704-2-1. 



The Colonial Governor and his testi 



I- 
hi 



The Pope and a priest's rebuke. 709-2-3. 

Purchase of wives in Persia. Essays 

511,/. 727. 

The Sultan and the Vizier. Veiled 
advice. 728-2-5,6. 

Procris and Cephalus. A wife's fatal 
and unfounded jealousy. 751-1-3,4. 

Locke's quiet but effective rebuke of his 
company's conversation. 759-1. 

Cyrus, his wife, and his friend. Dual 
nature. 803-1-5. 

Isadas the Spartan. Draconic Inflexi- 
bility. 804-1-1 to 3. 

A Dutch Mark Tapley. 816-1-3. 

Death of old age at five-and-twenty. 

817-2-5. 

Singularity in dress. 818-1-4. 

Magic and Cunning. Transmigration of 
souls. Essay 578, /. 820. 

Vulcan's Dogs. Chastity. A Sicilian 
story. 822-1-3. 

A College Fellow's view of duty to Pos- 
terity. 826-2-1. 

Antediluvian Lovc-Stor>*. Essay 584, 

^85, /. 827. 

Mahomet. The tearing of Sin from his 
heart. 830-1-0. 

llie Hamadryaa and her lover. 

833-2-3,4. 

King Edgar and the Maid. 851-2-6,7. 

A betrayed and persecutrd woman. 

Essay 611, /. 857. 

The Spanish Nun's wrung and ncr re- 
venge. 858-2-3,4. 

A romance in a letter and a memo- 
randum. Essay 627, p. 874. 

Mahometans and ablutions. A dervise 
and his neglect. 879-2-6,7. 
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See also Allkcjokies ; Autobiographies ; 
Castles-in-the-Air ; Dreams; Fa- 
bles; Ghosts; Infamous; Ruses; 
Stratagems; Tales; Villainy 
Visions. 
Storms. -\t Sea. Addison's Essay 489, and 
Ode. 699-1-2. 

Great storm of 26 Nov. 1703. 3i6-i-2n. 

Strada*8 Prolusions. 344*2-3 ; 864-2-3. 
Strand, The. See London. 
Strangre, The. A Source of Pleasure. 

Essay 412, /. 594* 

Ovid, the Poet of the Strange. 602-1-4 ; 

602-2-4. 

See also Q\iK\o^\i\ \ New; Novelty. 

Strangrers. Behaviour to. A story. 

Essay 132,/. 197. 

" A stranger to himself alone.' 

— Seneca. Motto to Essay 610. 

Stratagrem. A husband's stroke for free- 
dom. Essays 2\2, p. 305; 216,/. 310. 

Breaking off an engagement to marry. 

Essay 398, p. 577. 

To win a woman's heart. Essay 423, 

^ p. 609. 

A Colonial Governor and his testimonial. 

704-2-1. 

How a priest rebuked a Pope. 709-2-3. 

King Edgar, the maid, and the mother. 

851-2-6,7. 

To get rid of a rival lover. 856-1-2. 

Stratford, Mr. A Hamburgh Merchant. 

515-2-n. 
Stratford-on- Avon. 877-1-9. 

Stratonice. Story of Antiochus and. 329-1-3. 
Streets, The. Sireet-Clubs. 17-2-5. 

A street-fight. 291-2-5. 

Rowdies. Essays 324, /. 470; 332, 

p. 48a. 

Watchman and the jyoose. 550-1-2. 

Current phrases. "What makes you 

blush." 634-2-4. 

Deformed beggars. 6 18-2- 11. 

Manners of. 517-2. 

Students' pranks. Essay 4gS^ p. yxo. 

Description of a day's life in London. 

Essay 454, /. 649. 

See also Cries; Hawkers; Mohocks; 
Procession ; Scowreks ; Sweaters. 
Strenerth, Trial of. J/or. Ars Poet. 

vtr. 39. 

"Often try what weight you can sup- 
port. 

And what your shoulders are too weak to 
bear." 

— Roscotnnion. Mott.f to Essay 307. 

Strife, Party. Sec Parties. 

Strollers. Players. 80-2-3 ; Story-tellers, 

267-1-2. 

Strougrhton, R. A|Othecary. 903-7. 

Strutting. 229-1-4; 372-2-1. 

Stuarts, The. Sec Annk ; James ; Pre- 
tender. 

Stubbs, Rev. Philip. Archdeacon of St 
Albans. 217-1-n. 

Students. ^S^' Law. 

Study. Socrates' preference for Human 
Nature as subject. 589-2-1. 
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Btudy— continued. 

Overcoming disinclination to. 639-2-2,3 ; 

640-1-1,2. 

Pers. Sat. Hi. 85. 

" Is it for this you gain those meagre looks. 
And sacrifice your dinner to your ^x>ks ? " 

Motto to Essay 60. 

Tull. 

"These studies nourish youth ; delight old 
age ; are the ornament of prosperity, the 
solacement and the refuge of adversitv ; they 
are delectable at home, and not buraensome 
abroad, they gladden us at nights, and on 
our journeys, and in the country. 

Motto to Essay 406. 
Stunsfield. See Stonesfield. 
StutterinflT. An advertised cure. 905-5. 
Styles, Jonn a ; and John a Nokes. 

802-1-3 ; 819-2-4. 
Stlblizxie, The. In Literature. Bunyan 
not a master of. 745-2-1. 

The true, in Poetry. Essay 279, p. 399 ; 

also, 493-2-2,3. 

The False. Poets guilty of. 409-1-2. 

See also Great. 
Subsex*vience. See Servility. 
Substantial Forms. 91-2-1 ; 309-2-3- 
Success in Life. Essay 293, /. 420. 

Succession, the Protestant. Essay 

384,/. 559- 

Suetonius. 412-2-4 ; 451-2-5. 

Sufferingrs. The body is very little con- 
cerned in the pleasures or sufferings of Souls 
truly great. 557-2-2. 

Religious Hope a great support. 

674-1-6. 

See also Adversities ; Afflictions ; 
Pain. 
Sugrar. xi3-x-3; 218-2-1; 221-2-6. 
Suicide. An epidemic among Grecian 
women cured. 331-1-6. 

Instances. Eustace Budgell. 109-2-n. 

Uriel Acosta. 307- i-n. 
Cato. 417-1-1. 
Menippus. 569- i-n. 
S ollenness. A form of Patience. 309-2-3. 

A cause of. 193-1-2. 

Sultan of Turkey. Obliged to leam 

some handicraft. 516-1-8. 

Story of Mahmoud and the Owls. 

728-2-5,6. 
Summer. A comparison of English and 
other climates. 571-1-3. 

Description in the March of the Seasons. 

613-1. 
Summer Island. 129- 1-2. 
Sun, The. 355-1-3 .' 435- 1 -5- 
Sun-Bial. 89-1-2. 
Sunbury, Viscount. i3o-2.n. 
Sunday. Extract from a lady's diary. 
"Indisposed." 470-1-10. 

Protest against work of Barbers and 

Shov^-blacks. 866-2-6. 

I The value of. 

" I am always very well pleased with a 
Country Sunday ; and think, if keeping holy 
the Seventh Day were only a human Insti- 
tution, it would be the best Method that 

could have been thought of for the polishing 



and civilizing of Mankind. It is certain the 
Country- People would soon degenerate into 
a kind of Savages and Barbarians, were there 
not such frequent Returns of a stated Time, 
in which the whole Village meet together 
with their best Faces, and in their clean- 
liest Habits, to converse with one another 
upon indifTerent Subjects, hear their Duties 
explained to them, and join together in 
Adoration of the Supreme Being. Sunday 
clears away the Rust of the whole week, not 
only as it refreshes in their Minds the Noticms 
of Religion, but as it puts both the Sexes 
upon appearing ^ in their most agreeable 
Forms, and exerting all such Qualities as are 
apt to give them a Figure in the Eye of the 
Village. A Country-Fellow distinguishes 
himself as much in the Church-yard, as a 
Citizen does upon the Change, the whole 
Parish- Politicks being genendly discussed 
in that Place either after Sermon or before 
the Bell rings." i7i-i-i. 
SunderlSrnd, Earl of. Vol. VI. dedi- 
cated to him. P. 573. 

Superciliousness. 7uv. Sat. v. 168. 
*' Their signal virtues hardly can be borne, 
Dash'd as they are with supercilious scorn." 

Motto to Essay 354. 
Superiority. The real and fictitious. 

292-1 ; 352-2-4 ; 621-2-3. 

The love of. Essays 219, /. 314 ; 224, 

/• 320 ; 344f >• 501. 

Recognition of. 273-2-1. 

Insolence of. Essay 214, /. 308. 

Nor. 2 E/. i. 13. 

" For those are hated that excel the rest, 
Although, when dead, they are beloved and 
blest." — Creech. Motto to Essay 552. 

Superiors, Behaviour of and to. See Be- 
haviour. 

Superstition. A Tartar custom. 191-1-2. 

Lotteries and numbers. Essay 191, 

Adulteration of Christian religion. 

291-1,2. 

Tertullian's work on. 697-2-2n, 

Plutarch's treatise on. 7o6-2-3n. 

Divinations and portents. Essay 505, 

Bride-cake under the pillow. 841-2-5. 

Fairies, &c. Essay 419, p. 604. 

Generally. Essays 7, p. 14 ; 604, 

/. 849. 

See also Candles ; Charms ; Childer- 
MAS-DAY ; Fortune-telling ; Ghosts; 
Merrythought ; Omens ; Salt ; 
Thirteen ; Witches. 

Surg:eons. Story of a fatal slip. Essay 

368, /. 539. 

A Scene in the "Country -Wake." 716-2-2. 

See also Anatomy ; Chirurgeons ; 

Doctors ; Medicine ; Physicians. 

Surprise. Pleasures of Novelty. See 

New ; Novelty. 
The life of stories. Essay 538, /. 765. 

Its enhancement of pleasure. 850-1-1. 

Surprize, The. A paper. 442-2-n. 
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Sosanxia, Paxapfaiase on the History of. 

M6-I-3- 

- Pappet-i^ay ctftbad. name. 26-2-in. 

Suspicion* In Uasbands aiui Wi\-es. 

£sutys 170, 171, /. 247. 
— — " Squinting with both her eyes." 

613-1-1. 

Snztont. 221-1-3 ; 461-2-9. 

SlRran, Mr. A famous punster. 100-1-2. 

SwearinfiT. A Rule of the Two-Penny 
Club. i8-2-iv. 
—— Cured by short-hand report oflanguage. 

5*4-2-5- 

The language of rakes and bullies. 

129-2-6. 

Sweaters, The. (Street rowdies.) Essay 

332|/- 482 ; also, 507-2-4.5- 

' ' Sweating." " To detraa an>thin^ from 
another, and for one man to multiply hLs own 
conveniences by the inconveniences of another 
is more against nature than death, than 
poverty, than pain, and the other things 
which can befsill the body, or external cir- 
cumstances." — Tully. Motto to Essay ^(x^ 

SiRreden. Charles XII. March to the 
Ukraine. 7i-2-2n. 

Battle of Pultowa. Count Piper. 

202-2-4. 
Swepstone, Leicestershire. A letter from. 

477-2-1. 

Swift, Dean. Allusions to the Spectator 

in his letters. 4o-z-n. ; 82-2-n. ; 323-2-n. ; 

38o-i-n. ; 637-i-n. 



_ -continued. 

His prosperous school-feDow, Stratford. 

5i5-?-An, 

Described by Addison as ** one of the 

greatest geniuses this age has produced.** 

aox-a-5n. 

A quotation from him(?\ i^7-i.3n. 

S'wimmer, A. Poetical description of a 

woman. 588-1-8,9. 
Swinffers, The. 704-1-1 ; 708-2-2 to 5. 
Switserland. Quarreled the Cantons. 

647-2-3. 

Music, a Satire against Heidegger. 

5Vi-an 

Scaramouch and the Swiss Oflficer. 

406- 1-7. 
Swords. Sir Roger s Basket-hilt. x67<>3-a. 

Wearing by footmen. 430-1-1. 

An encounter with the Sweaters. 483-i. 

Sword Di>'inc of the Poeis. 485-1-6 ; 

485-2-1 irt 4, 

Sir Roger's escort to the play. 488-2-a. 

Swofd-fights (matches) in England. 

Essay 436, /. 625. 

Other allusions. 200-2-3; ao5-i-i. 

Se^ also Duels. 

Sydenham, Dr. 43-2-3; 176- 1-2. 
SyUoRism, Ihe. Socrates conquers you 

by stratagem, Aristotle by Force. 341 -2-4. 
83nnpathy. Essay 2,97, f. 576; 50-2-4. 
See also Pity. 

Simcopist Innuendoes. Essay 567, 

/. 807. 
Syrinx Verses. 95-1 -sn. 
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Table, Smarafirdine. 6i4-2-x. 

Tabourets. 478-2-1. 

Taciturnity. Characteristic of the English. 

201-1-6 ; 218-2-2 \ 651-1-1. 

P>thagoias's requirement of his pupil?. 

782-1-6. 
The Spectator's. ^ 3-1-2 ; 782-1-5. 

Spectator finds his tongue. Essay 556, 

/• 794. 
Tacitus. The explanation of his charm. 

591-1-3- 
Minor allusions. 157-2-3,4 ; 214-2-3 ; 

292-1-1 ; 340-1-5- 

Tact. An example in Atticus. 561-2-7,8. 

Tale-bearers. A sketch of one. 448-2-4. 

An infamous calling. Essay 439, p. 629. 

See also Detraction ; Mischief ; 
Scandal. 

Talent(8). Application in a low direction. 

Essay 172,^. 252. 

Without discretion, likca blind giant. 

323-1-2. 

Distribuyon by Providence. 365-1-1. 

A^/aence of dibcriiniuation at schools. 

Essay y>7t p. 442. 

M^^Aty and Merit. Essay 34<j, /. ^96. 

Right and wrong direction. Follow 

Nature Essay ^^lo^t p, ^$. 



Talent (s) -continued. 

Values of heart and intellect compared. 

773-2-3. 

Failure in success. 3i8-i-3 ; 318-2-1. 

See also Bent ; Capacity ; Ceniiis ; 
Opportunity. 

Tales. Arabian Nights. See A. 

Durfey's. 62-2. 

Fairy (Perrault's). 437-2-n. 

Persian. 820-1-3. 

Turkish. i40-i-3n ; 728-2-5,6. 

National traditions. Essay 70^ p, 113. 

See also Stories. 

Talismans. Absence of lovers. 349-I-3. 
Talking:. See Conversation ; Spkkcii. 
Tamworth School. William Whitton, a 

pupil. 576-i-n. 
Tantalism. A French story. 143.3.4,5. 
Tapestry. Essay 606, p. 852 ; also^ axo-2<3 ; 

48a*i*i ; 8s6<z*3. 
Tarantula. Effect of music on it. 8as.i*3. 
Tartars. A superstitious belief of the. 

i9t*t*a. 
Tasso. " CUncant and tinsel." i3-i-j. 
- Haym's edition of. 370- i-n. 
His "mixed embellishments." 400*a*a. 

- — Commended by Milton as a critic. 

428't*n. 
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Tasso — con tinued. 

Another slighting allusion of Addison's. 

542-2-1. 
Taste. Meaning and definition of the word. 

590-2-3 to s ; 591-1-2. 

Art must be subordinate to. 50-2-3. 

Notions of Heauty. 595-1-3. 

Differences among men. 601-1-4. 

*' Truth captivates with unborrowed 

Charms, and whatever hath once given 
satisfaction will always do it : In all which 
they have so manifestly the Advantage of 
us, who are much govern'd by sickly and 
changeable appetites, that we can with the 
greatest Coldness behold the stupendous 
Displays of Omnipotence, and be in Trans- 
ports at the puny Essays of humane Skill ; 
throw aside Speculations of the Sublimest 
Nature and vastest importance into some 
obscure Comer of the mind, to make room 
for new Notions of no Consequence at all ; 
are even tired of Health, because not en- 
livened with alternate Pain, and prefer the 
first Reading of an indifferent Author, to the 
second or third Perusal of one whose Merit 
and Reputation are established." 873-2-2. 

•' Ihings the most out of Nature we 

endure." — Virgil. Motto to Essay 36. 

"Good taste and Nature always speak 

the same." — Juvenal, Motto to Essay 50. 

Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 61. Imitated. 

■" What would you have me do, 



When out of twenty I can please not two ? — 
One likes the pheasant's wing, and one the 

leg; 

The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg ; 
Hard task, to hit the palate of such guests." 
— PoJ>c. Motto to Essay ^-2. 

Hor. I E/>. ii. 187. 



" Taste, that eternal wanderer, that flies 
From head to ears, and now from ears to 
eyes." — Pope. Motto to Essay 141. 

See also Antipathies. 

Tate, Nahum. Translation of Juvenal. 

6i-2-n. 

Histoire du Prince de Conde. T38-i-3n. 

Epigram on the vSpectator. 69B-2-3 to 5. 

Professor Morley's biographical note. 

698-2-n. 
Tatler, The. 698-2-5. 
Tattle, Letitia. 61-1-1. 
Taunt. Reply to an improper. 655-2-4. 
Taunton. A contributor to the Spectator. 

831-i-n. 
Taverns. Sir Roger and the sign of the 
Knight's Head. 186-1-3. 

Sketches of Tavern-Life. Essay 508, 

p. 723 ; alsoy 42-2-2 ; 87-2-4 ; 140-2-3,4 ; 

141-1-2 ; 151-2-2. 

London Taverns mentioned. 

The Bear, Holborn. 205-2-1. 

The Bumper, Westminster. 378-1-3. 

Cock and Bottle, Little Britain. 

268-2-3. 
Cross Keys, Holborn. 205-2-1. 
Half- Moon, Drury Lane. 680-1-2. 
Queen's Arms. Covent Garden. 

810-1-2. 



TEM 

'^9k'VemB^coHtinued, 

The Rose, near Drury Lane. 

6-2-in. ; 60-1-1. 
George's Tavern, Oxford. 71-2-1. 

See also Ale-House ; Barmaids ; Inns. 

Taxes. Sir William Petty's work on. 

332-2-n. 

Land-Tax. 189-1-3 ; 289-2-2. 

Tax on paper. Essay 445, /. 636 ; 

789-2-4. 
Taylor, Jeremy. Holy Living. 62-2. 

Taylor, T. Translator of Malebranche. 

148-2-n. 
Taylor, W. A bookseller. 903-6. 

Tea. " Dishes of Tea." 139-2-4; 529-1-4. 

Served at breakfast. 19-1-2 ; 145-2-6. 

Motteux* Poem on. 785-1-1. 

Prices — Green, 10s. upwards per lb. ; 

Bohee, idf. to 26*. 902-5 ; 903-2. 

Skill in a tea-taster. 590-2-5. 

Mmor allusions. 218-2-1 ; 221-2-6 ; 478-2-T. 

Tea-Table, The. Functions of. 11-2-1 ; 

61-1-1 ; 87-1-2; 88-2-1; 93-2-1 ; 209-1-1 ; 

231-2-2 ; 350-1-2 ; 363-2-2. 
Tears. A Rhetorical artifice with women. 

360-1-3. 

Generally. 150-1-3. 

Teeth. Excellence among gipsies. 195-2-1. 

Pride in the display of white. 

Aj • r ^ 343-2-1; 793-T-4- 

Advertisement of a dental wash. 904-8. 

Telegraphy. A forecast in Strada's Pro- 
lusions. 344-2-3 to 5. 
Temper. Unevenness. 112-1-2 104 ; 122-2-3 '■> 

237-2-2 to 5. 

Obstinate, unforgiving. 264-2-2. 

Changeful women. 302-1-7. 

Evenness. 853-2-4. 

See also Equanimity. 

Men in places of trust. Essay 469,/. 671. 

See also Anger ; Disposition ; Goon 
Nature ; Ill-Nature ; Passionate- 
NESs ; Peevishness. 

Temperance, Addison's Essay on. 

Essay igs, p. 282. 

Robin Goodfellow's correction. 297-1-8. 

Ilcsiod. 

" Fools not to know that half exceeds tie 

whole, , 

How blest the sparing meal and temperate 

bowl ! " Motto to Essay 195. 

Hor. 3 Od. x'vi. 21. 



" They that do much themselves deny. 
Receive more blessings from the sky." 
— Creech. Motto to Essay 206. 
See also Drinking. 

Tempest, The. (Shakespeare.) 210-i-n. 
Templar, The. Introduction to the public. 

6-2-1. 

His criticism of the Spectator. 57-2-3. 

His retirement from the Club. 769-1-1. 

Templars (Other). Story of a father and 

son. 221-2-6. 

A young wrangler in the law. 285-1-5. 

The Lazy Club. 463-2-2. 
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ToTioli for the Evil. 48o-z-4. 

Touchy, Tom. z85-3-3,4 ; 387*z-4* 

Toulouse. x83-2-n. ; 307-1-11. 

Tournaments. The Tilt-Yard at White- 
hall. x67-x-n. 

Tours (France). Native place of Rapin. 

4x8-x*n. 

Tower of London. See London. 

Town, The. Comparison with country. 
Essays 131, /. X96 ; 406,/. 587 ; also^ 66x-i-x. 

" Emptiness of the Town" (August). 

209.X-3. 

Men of the town. 5"^^ Man (Types). 

Trade. Rules of the Two-penny Club. 

z8-2-x.,xi. 
— — False pride in choice of calling. 166-2-4; 

230-2-s ; 308-2-2. 

- Free-trade. 289-2-4; 29o-x-i. 

Bounty system. 200-1-1. 

More estates found about Change than 

at WhitehalL ^06-2-4. 

Everyone should be taught some handi- 
craft. 516-1-8. 

Two types of traders. 634-2-1 to 3. 

Scholars' aptitude for business. 

672-x-4,5. 

Honesty and cheating. Essay 546, /. 

776- 
Cash and credit. 777-I-3. 

" Everything should be fairly told, that 

the buyer may not be ignorant of anything 
which the seller knows. —^wZ/jK* Motto to 

Essay ^46. 

Calumnious attacks on Traders' credit. 

Essay 218, /. 313. 

The Fawner and the Worrier types of 

traders. 439-i-a to 7. 

Service of traders to a country. 617-X-2. 

" A tradesman thou 1 and hope to go to 

Heaven ? " 90-2-1. 
Generally. Essays dq., p. 1x2; 174,/. 

254 ; 509. A 724- 

See also Adulteration ; Bankruptcy ; 
Credit ; Merchants. 

Tragedy. Figure of, in Addison's Vision of 
Wit. 105-1-4. 

• No character should be of consummate 

ijirtue. 393-1-4. 

Fitness of subject. (Edipus, a model. 

426-1-4. 
Prologue and Epilogue. Essay 341, /. 

497- 
—— ^ The origin of this form of Drama. 

587-X-2. 

Tragic and Heroic Poets. Question of 

precedence. 753-2-2. 

Poetical Justice. Essay 548. A 779. 

Generally. Essays (Addison s) 39, /. 64 ; 

40, p, 66 ; 42| P' 70 ; 44f P' 73- 
See also Drama ; Plays. 

Traffic Stories in the Spectator. Two 
negroes, friends, and rivals in love. 

3XO-X-2 to 4. 
— — A nun's wrong and her revenge. 

858-2-3,4. 

Herod and Mariamne. a5o-a-3,4. 

^— Rhynsaalt's crime and punishment. 

^««V49^.>. 701. 
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Tragrl- Comedy. A monstrous invention. 

67-1-2; 67-2-1,2. 

Trained Bands of London. 72-1-4. 

Training. 5'^^ Exercise ; Sports. 

Transfifirnration, The. An engravbg by 

Dorigny. 324-2-2. 
Translation(B). The test of Wit. 100-2-2. 

Sappho's Odes. 320-x-i ; 328-1-5 ; 

328-2. 
Difficulty in cases of sound wit. 320-2-6. 

Roscommon's Essay on Translated Verse. 

362-1-7; 362-2-n. 

Transmigration of Souls. See Souls. 

Trap, Will. A story of a letter-opener. 

642-1-3,4. 
Trappiste Monks. 839-x-6n. 

Travel and Travellers. Manners of 
travellers. A story. Essay X32, /. 197. 

Stage-coach lang[uage. 345-1-2. 

Value of the foreign tour. Essay 364, 

/• 533- 
Conversation on one's travels. 679-1-2. 

Fable of the traveller and the grass- 
hoppers. 519-1-3. 

Addison's " Kemarks upon Italy." 

534-2-n. 

Von Mandelslo. 614-2-n. 

Other explorers. See Chardin ; Dam- 
pier; Maundrell. 

Hor» X Ep. ix. 27. 

"Those that beyond sea go, will sadly 

find. 
They change their climate only, not their 

imnd." — Creech. Motto to Essay 80. 

Publ. Syr. Frag. 

"An agreeable companion upon the road is 
as good as a coach." Motto to Essay 122. 

Hot. X Ep. xi, 29. 

" Anxious through seas and land to search 

for rest, 
Is but laborious idleness at best." 

— Francis. Motto to Essay 364. 

Hor. I Ep. xi. 3a 

"'Tis not the place disgust or pleasure 

brings : ^ \ ^ 

From our own mind our satisfaction springs." 

Motto to Essay 424. 
Treachery. Story of a Castilian, his wife, 
and friend. Essay 198, /. 286. 

Story of Rhynsault's crime and punbh* 

ment. Essay /^gi^ P* "joi. 

Treason. Employment of spies to detect. 

Essay 439, /. 629. 
Treaties. Methuen treaty with Portugal. 

7i-2-n. ; 677-i-n. ; 678-X-2. 
Treaty of Commerce with France. 

262*2-n. 

Treaty-Latin. 440-1-8. 

Trees. Jotham's Fable. 266-2-4. 

Trimming into fancy shapes. 598-2- x. 

A description in the Faery Queene. 

^ 768-2-6 to 8. 

— — Addraon on the pleasures of planting. 

Essay s^3tP' 8a6. 

- Generally. £ss«y^ 5891 /. 833. 
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Felling. 

— — > Ovid. Met. vUL 774. 

"The impious axe he ptieSi loud strokes 

resound: 
Till dragg'd with ropes, and fell'd with many 

a wound. 
The loosen'd tree comt& rushing to the 

ground." Motto to Essay 589. 

Trente-et-im. Game of. 349*x-x* 

Triok-Traok, Game of. 572-3-2. 

Triflexs with Life. See Diaries; 
Wimble. 

Trifles. Fond of trifles ; n^lectful of the 
important. •47-2-x. 

Trivial accomplishments. 235-1-3,4. See 

also Accomplishments. 

Criticism of comparatively petty faults 

of great men. 406-2-5^6. 

Petty cause of a diplomatic quarrel. 

Essay 481, /. 688. 

Power of the meanest for evil. Essay 

485, p. 693. 

In Literature. Essays 58 to 61, >/. 94 

to 100 ; alsOf 3I5-2-3* 

- Hor. Ars Poet. w. 451. 

" These things which now seem frivolous and 

sliglit, 
Will prove of serious consequence. 

—Roscommon. Motto tg^Essay 155. 

— Hor. I Ep. xviii. 15. 
" On trifles some are earnestly absurd ; 
You'll think the world depends on every 
word." Motto to Essay 197. 

Mart. 2 Epig. Ixxxvi. 

" 'Tis folly only, and defect of sense, 
Turns dines into things of consequence." 

Motto to Essay 470. 

Trojans v. Grecians. The revival of 

letters. 342-1-2 ; 349-2-2,3. 
Trophonius's Cave. Essay 599, p. 843 ; 

also^ 84q-i-3,4. 
Trot, Nell. Waitress to the Oxford Ugly 

Club. q2-i-i. 
Trott, John. His letters on dancing. 

425-2-31,4 * "-'- 
The mind uncumberd 



Trouble. 



425-2-3i4 ; 453-2-2,3- 

r'd ph 
Motto to Essay 597. 



lays. 



See also Adversity ; Affliction ; Sor- 
row. 

Trueby's (Widow) Water. 479-1-3 ; 

479-2-2. 

Truepenny, Jack. Type of Weak, Good- 
Nature. i33'i-2. 
Trunk-maker, The. Essay 235, /. 336 ; 

alsOf 343-2-1 ; 369-2-2. 

Truth. Fable of the Lion and the Painter. 

20-2-4. 

Founder of the family of Good Sense 

and Humour. 59-1. , ^ , ^ ... 

Plato's description of God : Truth, his 

body ; Light, his shadow. 72*1 -2. 
. Captivates with unborrowed charms. 

873-2-2. 



Trnth—continued. 
~— Generally. Essay 352, /. 5x4. 

Tut/. 

" True glory takes root, and evA spreads ; 
all false pretences, like flowers, fall to the 
ground ; nor can any counterfeit last long." 

Motto to Essay 139. 

- Horn. 

"Sometimes fair truth in fiction we dis- 
guise; 
Sometimes present her naked to men's eyes." 
— Pope. Motto to Essay 183. 

See eUso Compliments ; Deceit ; Liars ; 

Sincerity. 

Tryphiodorus. 96-2-1,2; zo4-x-3. 
Tulips. X66-1-3 ; 585-2-3 ; 833-1-3. 
Tully. His book on the nature of the Gods 

Its style. 185-1-3. 
His frequent quotation in the Spectator 

remarked. 227-1-3. 

His rank as a genius. 234-2-5. 

His son Marcus, a blockhead. 442-2-5 

to 7. 
His laborious study of eloquence. 

457-2-4- 
Opinion of Gladiatorial combats. 

626-2-3. 
An eloquent oration. 668-1-2. 

Linked with Aristotle as pattern for 

methodical writing. 68z;x-3. 

- Afiection for his family. 701-1-4. 

MSS. of his orations, at Oxford. 799-1-6. 

His egotism. 801-1-2. 

There are also 23 quotations in the Spec- 
tator from his works, exclusive of Mottoes. 

See also Cicero 

Tumblers at Theatres. 209-1-3 ; 

369-2-2. 
Tunbridgre, Kent, 89-2-3 ; 226-1-2 ; 

708-2-2 to 5. 
Tunes. Grenadiers' March. 406-1-8. 
Children in the wood. 262-1-2. 

Psalms. 407-2-5. 

See also Music. 

Turkey. Two Turkish Bassas. 40-1-1. 

Employment of Greeks as Musicians. 

53-2-1. 

Alliance with Charles XIL 7i-2-2n. 

A superstitious charm of the Turks. 

457-1-4. 

Sir Paul Rycant s Works on. 5oo-i-2n. 

Turkish Tsdes. i49-i-3n. ; 728-2-5,6. 

See also Koran ; Mahomet ; Sultan. 

Turkish Baths in London. 5o7-2-5n. 
Turner, Sir William. A city merchant. 

725-»-3- 
Tumus. A comparison with iCneas. 

5x1-1-2. 
Twopenny Club. 18-2-4. 
Tyburn. 223-x-x. 

Tyers, Thomas. Hbtorical Essay on 
Addison. x63-2-n. 

Tyrants of the Tavern. Essay 508 

/• 723 
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TTgly OlnlMl. JEssays 17, >. 30 ; 3a, /. 53 ; 
_5«i >• 85 ; 78, ^. 125 ; 87, >. 139 ; a^<?. 80-X.2. 
T7l3rB86B. Aristotle s admiration of the part. 

392*2>3. 

Rowe'splay of that name. 67-x-xn. 

XTnoharitablenesB. Reading afflictions 
of others as Judgments. JEssay 483, /. 690* 

See alto Calumny ; Charity ; Detrac- 
tion ; Ill-Naturb. 

XTncliastity. See Chastity ; Free- 
Bbnch ; Immorality. 

Uncle, A irouthfo^ Claims to his 
nephew's reverence. 583-3-2. 

Unoomnion, The. See New ; Novelty ; 
Strange. 

UndersradnateB. The Loungers, Cam- 
bridge. £ssay 54i>* 88. 
A letter from Oxford. 386-X-6. 

Jeremy Lovemore's Confessions. Essay 

596,/. 840. 

" The Brainless Striplmg^whotexpeltd 

to Tffvmt 
Damn'd the stiff College and pedantick 

Gown, 
Aw'dby thy Name, is dumb, and thrice a 

Week 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to 

Greek. 
A sauntring Tribe! such born to wide 

Estates, 
With Yea and No in Senates hold Debates: 
At length despis'd, each to his Fields re- 
tires. 
First with the Dogs, and King amidst the 

Squires ; 
From Pert to Stupid sinks supinely down. 
In Youth a Coxcomb, and in Age a Clown,'* 

— TicMiell. 757-213. 

See eUso Ugly Clubs. 

Understandinff, The. See Locke; 
Mind. 



' Unforffivinff tempers. Essay 

P 



i8x, 
. 264. 

Unforttinate people. Essays 293, 

p. 420; 456./' 652* 
Unhappy, Gate of the. Pharamond's. 

X35-X-2. 
Unjformity, Act of. 8-2.xn ; 737-X-3- 
Unities. In Poetry and Drama. 383'2-2 ; 

384-11 2. 
Unity in purpose and action. 13-2-2. 

Hor. Ars Poet, ver, 1. 

" If in a picture, Piso, you should see 

A handsome woman with a fish's tail, 

Or a man's head upon a horse's neck, 

Or limbs of beasts, of the most different 

kinds, 
Cover'd with feathers of all sorts of birds : 
Would you not laugh, and think the painter 

mad? 
Trust me that book is as ridiculous, 
Whose incoherent style, like sick men's 

dreams, 
Varies all shapes, and mixes all extremes." 
— Roscommon, Motto to Essay 63. 

Universe, The. See God ; Providence ; 
World. 

Universities. The Scotbts and Smigle- 
sians. 3^x-2-5,6. 
Greeks and Trojans. 342- x-2. 

Neglect of the subject of Elocution. 

693-2-x. 

Puylaurens ; Toulouse ; Sedan ; Rotter- 
dam. i83-2-n. 

See also Caen ; Cambridge ; Glasgow ; 
Oxford ; Undergraduates ; Upsala. 

Upsala University. 537- i-n. 

Usurers. 569-i-n. ; 780-2-3. 

Utrecht, Peace of. Essay 481, /. 688, 
and notes; also, 262-2-n. 



V. 



Vasrrants. .SV/Alms; Beggars. 
Valentine, BaslL Alchemist. x48-x-n. 
Valentines, The. A story. Essay ^26, 

>. 613. 
Valets de Ohamhre to ladies. 75-2-2. 

Valetudinarians* Conversation on their 

health. 2X2-x>a. 

John Rhubarb, an inmate of the Infir- 
mary. 6i8-x ; 6x8-a>x,2. 

Another candidate for the Infirmary. 

63I-I-3. 
— — A woman's sketch <rf her husband. 8x4-2. 
— A satire oo. Ettay 35,>. 43. 



Valine, Jacques. See Des Barrbaux. 
Valour. See Courage. 
Vanini. An Italian opponent of Orthodoxy. 

566-9-xoa. 

Vanity. In the pulpit. 64-2-2. 

In the French. x34-x-2. 

Parent of extravagance. Essay 11^ p. 173. 

In women. 302*2-3. 

The natural weakness of an ambitious 

man. 365-1-5. 
Prejudiced conceits of nations an 

societies. Essay 432, /. 621. 
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"VdoAty— continued, 

Paraell's Viaon of the Paradise of Fools. 

Essay 46o,>. 657. 

Weighed in the Vision of the Scales. 

663-i«3. 
— — Boasting of singularities and defects. 

-ff«ay473,/. 676. 

See also Concbit ; Egotism ; Pridb. 

Vapours, The. 175-2.1 ; an-x-x ; ssx-x-x ; 

905*4. 
Variableness of Disposition. In 

women. 302*x>7 ; 305-2*x. 

See also Change (op Mind) ; Changs- 
PUL ; Consistency ; Inconstancy ; 
Irresolution. 

Variety. A necessity of man's nature. 

844-2-x ; 845-2-2. 

- The Pleastures of. Essay 4x2, >. 594- 

See also Novelty. 

Vatican library. A treasure in. 

883-X-3. 
Vavassor. Author ofa work on Epignwns. 

X03-2-n. 

Vegetarianism and the doctrine of trans- 
migration of souls. 304-3-X,2. 

Venice. The CamivaL 30-2-4. 
— ~ A Venetian Scaramouch. Italian Art. 

X34-I-4. 
— — Lewis Comaro's work on Longevity. 

283-1-2. 
Assassination of Boccalini. 4i9-x-n. 

Fame of its printing. 538-2-4. 

A letter firom. ^ Essay 443, /. 633. 

— — A casual allusion. 303-i-x. 

Venice Preserv'd. Otway's Play. See 

Plays. 
Venus. The laughter-lo^ang dame. 354-2-4. 

Sappho's Ode to. Essay 223, /. 319. 

Veracity. See Liars ; Sincerity ; Truth. 
Verdict of Chance-Medley. 529-2- z . 
Verse. English Blank Verse in Tragedy. 

65-1-5 ; 65-2-2. 
Peculiar standards of merit 315-2-3. 

" Poets on glass." 315-2-5. 

— — A new way to make Latin verse. 

3i6-i-2n. 
— — Fitting the numbers to the sense. 

361-2-3 to 5. 
— ^ Golden verses. Capping verses. 

718-1-2. 
— — Epistolary Verse. Essay 618^ p. 865. 
—^ Fitting the metre to some visible sKape. 

95-2-n. 
-^— The Syrinx. 95-i-5n. 

See also Poetry ; Poets. 

Vertot, Abb6. 510-i-in. 

Vertue, Mr. Engraver. 524-i-n. 
Vicar's Wife, A., 363-2-1 ; 36^-1-x to 3. 
Vice. Attack the Vice, not the Vicious. 

2p-2-I. 

—— The Spectator takes into his jurisdiction 
those vices which are too trivial for the chas- 
tisement of the law, and too fantastical for 
the cognisance of the Pulpit. 5,7-2;7. 

- Scorn of it to be blended with Pity. 

Z28-2-Z. 



Vice — continued. 

The offspring of the Furies, and the 

parent of Misery. 267-2*5. 
— «- Addisoi^s Allegory on its nature. 

267-2-4 to 6 ; 268-z-x to 3. 

One cause of. 3X9-x-2. 

— — Danger of seventy and censoriousness. 

347-1-2. 
Seeds of goodness in the most sunken. 

^74-1-5. 

Vicious old men. Essay 274, p. 393. 

The unconquerable foe of equanimity. 

556-1-7. 

Steele's Allegory on Moral Culture. 

Essay 455, p. 651. 

False Shame and Moral Cowardice. 

Causes. i?«ray 458, p. 655. 

Effects of "Poverty and Wealth. Essay 

464, /. 663. 
— ^ Allegory on Temptations. Essay 524, 

/• 745' 
— — Vegetative nature of the Soul. If not 

flowers, weeds. 788-2-3. 
Memory^ not Guilt, abandoned in the 

Exchange of Miseries. 797-1-3,4. 
Dual Nature of Man. Essays 548, 

P' 779; 5641/. 803. 

Byrom's Vision of the Examination of 

Hearts. Essay 587, /. 830. 

The Pursuit of Pleasure. Essay 624, 

p. 871. 

Immoral teaching in Plays. See Plays. 

— - No man e'er reached the heights of Vice 
at first. — Juvenal. Motto to Essay 154. 

Covering with specious names. Mottoes 

to Essays 276, 286. 

See also Actions; Judgments; Immo- 
rality ; Sin ; Virtue. 

Villacerfej Madame de. Story of a Sur- 
geon's slip. Essay 368, p. 539. 

Villagre Church. A Sunday with Sir 
Roger. Essay 112, p. ^71. 

Villainy, Stories of. The Castilian, his 
wife, and his friend. 286-2-5,6. 

A secret marriage and its sequel. 

468-1,2.- 

A timely repentance. Essay 375, 

/. 548. 
Bussy d'Amboise. 669-x-n. 

See also Infamous Characters. 

Villars, Abbd de. His work on the Rosi- 

crucians. 554-i-n. 
Villiers. See Buckingham. 
Vinci, Leonardo da. His genius. 

787-2-6. 
Viner, Sir Robert. A Lord Mayor of 

London. 661-2-4. 
Violins. 370-x-n. ; 635-2-2. 
Virgril. 

The j^neid. 

Full of Greek idioms. 409-X-6. 

Parallels in Chevy-Chase. Essay 74, 

p, XX9. 

Choice of hero. xx4-2-3. 

^— Plan and moraL xx4-x-4 ; x 14-2-3 ; 

52X-2-5. 
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- Piety of his Heroes, ^ax-x*?. 

Neglect of Poetic Jusuce. 78o*x*3 to 5. 

— — Camilla. 38>a>2. 

Dido and iEneas. io3-3*x. 

- Tapis and iEneas. 813.1. 
Drances. 33x-i-3. 

— - Punishment of Voluptuaries after death 
(Bk. vl). 143-a-i. 

CamparisM. with Homer and Milton. 

Employment of Allegorical Persons. 

Tu B I ^^ 523-1-4 ; 523-2. 

The Balances. 662-2. 

Parallels in Milton. 485-2-3 ; 504-1-3 ; 

54I-Z-2. 
Sute of Pre-existence of Heroes. 

446*2-6. 
^^rgil's Jupiter and Milton's God. 

. 4SS-3f-2« 

The marvellous in incident. 456-Z-3. 
Plan. Visions of iEneas and Adam. 

532-1-4. 

Generally. Essay's on Paradise Lost. 

Essays 267, /. 381 ; 273, /. 391 ; 

279. P' 399 ; 297i A 425 ; 303. /. 435 ; 

321,/. 463 ;35ii/- 5XX ; 417. A Doi. 

Oenerally. 
— — Georgics. io3-x-n. ; 241-2-2 ; 293-2-2 ; 

73I-I-X. 

Eclogues. 27S-X-2. 

A comparison with Homer. a34-x-4. 

His place in Steele's Dream of Parnassus. 

732-1-1,2. 

"That divine author." 50x-z-5. 

Pope's Poem " The Messiah," an imita- 

tion of JPoUio. Essay 378, /. 552. 

-— His indebtedness to Homer. 493-2-3. 
— — Fitting ntunbers to sense. 362-X-6. 

Relations with contemporary authors. 

360-2-4. 

His " most dangerous pages." 329-2-3. 

His rank as a genius. 23^-2-5. 

Suppose only one copy of nis works I 

243-i-x. 

"And Virgil's sacred work shall die ' 

(Cowley). 242-2-4. 
— — All^orised the Platonic Philosophy. 

X43-2-X. 
— — Pleases readers of plain common Sense. 

XI4-I-2. 

Martial would defeat him at a Parlia- 
mentary election.^ T03-1-2. 

— — No mixt wit in him. xoz-2'2. 

— — A comparison with Tasso. 13-1-1. 

Would never have been heard of but for, 

etc. 856-2-3. 

Ogleby s edition. ^ 6i-2-n. ; 62*i-i. 

Quotation and minor allusion. 355-2-3 ; 

336.2-5. 
See also iCneas. 
Yirffinia. See Tobacco. 

Virtue. The Athenians understand what b 
good ; the Lacedemonians practise it. 

14-2-3. 

Recognised and admired even where not 

followed. 85-3.3 ; ^6-3-8. 

- Hidden ilQRS la Uoiiuui Nature. 

Z70.3-4. 



Virtue-^w//Maf«</. 

No harm can befal the truly good. 

ax6.x-2. 

Good-Nature, a Moral Virtue. 258-2-1,3. 

The offspring of the Gods, and Mother 

of Happiness. 367-2*5. 
— — Addison's Allegory of Good and Evil. 

267.3-^,6. 

Value of the simpler and less ambitious 

virtues. 384.X.3. 

Cold without Religion. 390.3.4. 

Heathen Virtues characterised as Shin. 

ing Sins. 306.3.6. 

— • Wild and untrained virtues. Essay 3x5, 

/. 309. 

Oppressed in this life. 3x4-3-4. 

The force of Modesty. 33X.x,3. 

Its Beauty and Loveliness. Essay 243, 

/..346. 

A definition of. 346.3.1. 

God, the only just Judge. Essay 257, 

p. 367, 

Hidden beauties of character. 36i5.i.3. 

Is the true and real honour. 4Zz.x-3. 

Domestic Virtues concern all the world. 

4x6-3.1. 

- Increases personal beauty in women. 

433-3.3. 
Education of children in. Essay 337, 

jp, 490. 
— — He has no merit who is not conscious of. 

496.3-x. 
Story of a temptation and a reparation. 

IT • '^ f^^ 375, A 548. 

Equanimity, a natural fruit of. 

556.X.T. 
Virtue struggling with adversity, a signt 

for the Gods. 548-2-2,3. 
The Gods placed Labour before Virtue 

(Hesiod). 640.Z-4. 

First steps towards ill. 641-1-2 ; 642-X-2. 

Cultivation of. An All^ory. Essay 

Effects of Poverty and Wealth.' EsscLy 

464* /• ^3» 

Its duty to regulate, not exUrpate, the 

affections. 706-2-4. 
Temptations to Evil. An allegory. 

f ^- ^ A -1 -^"^^ 524,/. 745. 

Instmct often mistaken for. 846-2-2. 

Difficulty of pursuit the test of worth. 

846-2.2. 

The more you distribute it, the more you 

have left. 847.Z-4. 

.—— Memoirs of an obscure man. Essay 679, 

p. 869. 
— - Pursuits of Vice and Folly compared. 

Essay 624, p. 871. 

The " Half-Virtues," r^., tlwSfiieii 

879- X -3. 

Dual Nature of Man. Essays 548, 

^' 779j 564,>. 803 \aJto, 267-2-5,6. 

The paths of Virtue must bi 

bvtoil. 

Arduous and long, and on a rugged soil. 
Thorny the gate, but when the top you 

l^n. 
Fair u the future and the prospect plain." 
^Worksand Days, Bk, 1. (OmIvV Treuu^ 

lattOMh 640.Z.I1. 
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YirtVLe—CMtfnued 

Where pleasure floorishes, Virtue fades. 

Motto to Essay 151. 

See also Actions ; Evil ; Good ; Inten- 
tion ; Judgments ; Merit ; Pas- 
sions ; VICE. 

Virtuosos (Virtuosi). xa4-i-3 ; 316-1-3 ; 

.^. . 34S-2-3 ; 347-T-5 ; 355-1-2. 

Visions. Addison s on Wit. Essay 63, 

p. 103. 
Addison's on Pictures. Euay 83, 

/• '33' 

Glaphyra's Vision of her dead husband. 

169-2-2. 
— ^ — Vision of Mirzah. A view of human 
life. Essay 159, /. 232. 

Addison's Badances, and Worth. Essay 

4631 
Es 

P' 73'' 

The fascination of Temptations. Essay 

524,/. 745. 

Mountain of Miseries. Essays 558, 559, 

/. 796. 

See also Allegories ; Dreams. 

Visiting. A way with unwelcome acquaint- 
ances. 43-x-2,3. 



4631 A 662. 
Steele's Home of the Muses. Essay $i^^ 



Visiting— continued 

Fa^iion of Bed-visits. 75-a-3. 

A question on etiquette. 30x-z-z. 

An artful call. 469-2-5. 

A robbery of one's time. 678-1-5. 

Vitruvius. 242-3-6. 

Vivacity. The gift of women. i93-x-2. 

Often mistaken for wit. 323-X-4. 

Vivisection. 37-Z-3 ; x83-2-4. 
Vizard, Mrs. Top toast of the Ugly Club. 

31-2-3 
Visier, A. Story of. 728-3-5,6. 
Voice, The. Imitation of sounds. 42-2-n. 
Control of. 327-2-3 to 5. 

See also Oratory ; Speech. 

Voluntaries. Custom of having one before 
the First Lesson. 877-3-6. 

Other allusions. 3x8-x-3; 493-x-i. 

Voluptuousness. Essay 90,/. 143. 
See also Immorality; Licentious- 
ness ; Seduction ; Sensuality. 

Votes. Argument by Poll. 343-X-4. 

Vulcan's Dofirs. Keen scent for chastity. 

Essay 579, /. 821. 

Vulffar, The. " The Great Vulgar and the 
smiOL" (Cowley.) i74.3-3n. 



W. 



Wagrers* " Fools for arguments lay Wagers." 

Competitions in eating and drinking. 

501-2-4. 

Statute of 7 Anne, Cap. 17. 742-i-2n. 

Wagres. Board-wages of servants. 1402-3; 

151-1-2. 

General question. Essay 232,;^. 331. 

Wake, Archbisliop. A romantic story. 

452-2-5,6; 453-i-n. 
Wake, Colonel. A romantic story. 

452-2-5,6 ; 453:i-n. 
Wakes, Country. A description. Essay 

j6i,/. 235, 

"The Country- Wake." A play. 716-2-2. 

Wales. See Welshmen. 

Walkeme (Herts). A trial for witchcraft. 

179-1-n. 
Walking. An agreeable companion upon 
the road is as good as a coach. 

Motto to Essay 122. 
Wall, Dr. Wm. History of Infant Baptism. 

146-1-2 ; 146-2-n. 
Wall-paintinffs. 59B-x-x- 
Wall-papers. 136-2-1. 
Wall of China. 599-I-3- 
Wall, Takinarthe. 753-I-.4- . „ 
Waller. Much given to " mixt wit. 

101-2-2. 

His easiness has made insipid poets. 

793-I-5- 

Quotations. i7-i-i;2i9-i-in. ; 232-i-2n. ; 

261-2-3; 321-1-4; 354-2-4- 

Walpole, Sir Bobert. A patron of 
HayuL 370-1 -n* 



WappinfiT. 
War. The 



Walter, Lord Chief Baron. 336-3-4. 

Want. See Poverty. 

Wants. Marcus Aurelius's aim to reduce 
the number of his. 883-X-4. 

Hor. 1 Ep. xvii. 43. 

*' The man who all his wants conceals, 
Gains more than he who all his wants re- 
veals." — Duncontbe. Motto to Essay 360. 

Socrates aptul Xen. 

" The fewer oiur wants, the nearer we re- 
semble the gods." Motto to Essay 634. 
See also Desire. 

305-2-1 ; 635-2-2. 
cost to a nation. Essay 180, 
p. 262 ; also 289-1. 

Jupiter and the General's prayer for 

victory. 569-1. 

One nearly caused by an affray of lac- 
queys. Essay 481, /. 688. 

" Christian system of powder and ball." 

745-1-3. 
Warner, John. Goldsmith, near Temple 

Bar. 786-1-3. 
Warwioksnire. Warwickshire man is 

known by his grin. 253-1-1. 

Lady Bluemantle, a mischief-maker. 

615-2-1. 

Stratford on Avon. 877-1-0. 

Waste. The empty spaces of Life. x47-x-3 ; 

148-1-7. 
Nineteen out of twenty talents unem- 
ployed. 147-2-4; 

Hidden stores of knowledge and virtue 

within us. 170-2-4. 
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Waste — continued. 

Untrained forces of character. Essay 

215,/. 309. 

Full head, but tied tongue. 318-1-3. 

Unemployed or misdirected energy. 

Essays 316, /. 45*7 ; 404, p. 585. 
W^atcn, The. Encounters with. 321-2-2 ; 

470-2-3 ; 525-1-1 ; 266-2-3. 

Watchman's thump at midnight. 

356-2-4. 

Crying the hour. 651-1-2. 

The Watchman and the Goose. 550-1-2. 

Watoh-znakingr. 332-2-2. 

Water. Fable of the drop and the pearl. 

421 -2-6. 

Water Theatre. 245-2-2n. ; 902-4. 

New River. See New. 

Watermen, London. Essay 383,/. 558. 
Watt, Powder-. 357-2-3- 
Watts, Isaac. A school-fellow of John 
Hughes. io8-i-n. 

Author of letter and verses in Essay ^61 ^ 

p. 650 ; 885-n. 

Professor Morley's biographical notes. 

66o-i-n ; 885-n. 
Waxworks. See Salmon (Mrs.). 
Weak, The. Their power for evil. Essay 

48s, /. 693. 
Wealth. The natural fruit of Liberty. 

413-1-4. 
The Father of Love. 720-2-3. 

See also Rich ; Riches. 

Weapons. x98-x-x ; 625-1-5. 

See also Blunderbuss ; Gun ; Pistols ; 
Swords. 

Weather. Fable of Jupiter and the 
Countryman. 44-2-4. 

British climate. 113-2-1 ; 192-1-2; 

683-1. 

Influence on the Constitution. 237-1-3. 

Conversation on. 111-1-4 ; 631-1-3. 

A weather-glass. 403-1-6 ; 631-1-3. 

Weaver, Mr. Author of a book on dancing. 

667-2-2. 
"Weavers. Story of a drunken weaver and 
a lottery-ticket. 345-2-2. 
Epitaph on a Spitalfields weaver. 

738-1-3- 
WeddinpV. Inscriptions on rin^s. 142-x-z. 

Robin Bridegroom's complamt of rough 

music. 535- 1 -a. 

Bride-cake under the pillow. 841-2-5. 

Weekly Newes. The first newspaper. 

636-2-n. 
Weeping. See Tears. 
Weigrhinff, Worth. Allegory of the 

Balances. Essay 463, /. 662. 
Weifirht . Eating in a ' * mathematical chair." 

44-1. 
Welshmen. Dr. Charles Roderick, head 
master at Eton. 244-3-3. 

An amusing letter from Davjrth ap 

Shenkyn. 326-1 -2. 
Wenonlnff. See Immorality ; Pro- 

cnRBssBs; Seduction. 
Wenhani) Jane. Tried for witchcraft. 

i79-x«n. 



Westminster. 

The Abbey, 
Tomb of the Duke and Duchess of New- 
castle. X 55-2-1. 



Sir Roger's visit Essay 329, p. 47O. 
- - ^j 

26,/. 45. 



Another Essay of Addison's. Essay 



St. Evremont buried there. 56-x-n. 

— Another allusion. 858-X-2. 

Westminster Hall. 

— Colours taken at Blenheim. 207-x-3n. ; 

j58-2-n. 

— " The late shake of the roof." 6x8-x. 
Courts and lawyers at 24-2-2 ; 36-2-2, 5 ; 



X41-1-1 ; 589-X-2 ; 618-1 ; 692-2-x ; 784-2-x. 

The School. 

A boy and his servant 15X-X-3. 

The boy and the Blenheim colours. 

207-X-3. 

Generous action of a boy, and its sequel. 

452-2-3 to 6. 
See also BtrsBV ; Smith ; Wake. 

Generally. 

Bumper Tavern, James's Street. 

378-2-n. 

Dr. Clarke, Rector of St. James's. 

539. i-n. 

The City of Westminster. 30-X-4 ; 

I96-2-3 ; 203-X-2 ; 356-2-2 ; 439-x-x ; 5X7-2-X ; 

749-2.4. 
Weston, Lord Treasurer. Sketch of his 

character. 63o-2-n. 
Whalebone in women's dress. 2x5-2-2; 
■ 312-X-3. 

Wh arton, The Lords. xo9-x-n ; 467-i-n. 
Which. Use of the Word. 126-2-5; X29-2; 

202-X-5. 

Whiohenovre Custom. Essays 607, 

608, /. 853. 
WhiffS. y Observations of the Indian Kings. 

83-1-2.3. 
Party-patching at the Opera. Essay 

Bi,p. X3X. 

Minor allusions. xoo-2-x ; x90-2-x ; 

x9x-x-3,4 ; x97-x-^ ; 257-2-1. 
Whims. A series of dmners to oddities. 

^ Essay 371, p. 544. 
. The Portuguese Minister and the spec- 
tacles. 709-2-2. 

In regard to numbers. Essay 632, 

/.88a 
Whisk, The Game of. xx8-x-4 ; 349-x-x. 
Whiskers. See Beards. 
Whisperers. Essay 457, /. 654 ; also, 

2x6-2-3 I 2X9-X-I ; 245>3*a. 

Whist. See Whisk. 
Whistling., In a Coffee-house. ax5>z-3. 
A whistling match. 262-x-x,2. 

To a horse. 262-X-2. 

The best whistler in Europe. Essay 

SJOfp. 809. 
Whiston, William, 576-i-xn. 
White, Moll. A reputed witch. X79-X ; 

X79-2-1 ; 387-X-5. 
White-l>ot. A kind of Custard. x67-a-9. 
White's Chooolate-House. X4x-z-2n. ; 

46a*x-4 ; 72X'2-s. 
Whitehall. The Tilt-yard. x67.x-4n. 
-^- Other allusions. 255-2-2 ; 406-2-4. 
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13-i-a ; 
a6>t-3; a6-2-n. 
Use of th» Word. u6«-5; 139-3. 
Ihtty of Kail. 808^-3. 

Afliction. Zjj»f 530, 

A740- 



Widow and her Hanghtfr, rwml tSuatics^ 

91./. M4- 
319-3-3; 

76S-3-4. 

45o-z-i^ ; 806-3-3 ; mls§, 

£ssmy 561,^. 799. 

Widoir Tnieln^ 479>i-^ t 479-3-3. 



Tbe Aaorotts Widow. A play. 535-1-3. 
Jupiter and tbe Widow's lover's prayer. 

dcdan OtstoB. P en el ope . 853-1-1, 3. 
Widows' Qab. Report of proceedings. 

A widow s aotobiography. Essmj siJ* 

/' 813. 
T^ LoTe-Casoist. CastOM of Free 
£ssgtjrs 6x4, /. 36i ; 633, /. 870L 

Sir Rogers flame. Essajs XX3,/. xja ; 

ii3» /. 179: «/s», 6-i-x ; i75-a-3 ; 4a4-a-3 ; 
736-a-a ; 43^x-3,3. 

Undow s Corce-Hoose. 749-X-3. 

Wisllt, IbIa oL 3X5.X-X. 

Wis*. Ki^<ap Wigs, tg^-x^ ; 46x-x-5. 

— Bob>wigs. 195-1-3. 

<— Periwigs. £amy 139, /. 194 ; ml»f 

Other alhistoas. 95-3-4 ; 194-3-7 ; 459-Z-14; 

461-1-4,5 ; 766-X-3 ; 694-3-3 ; 818-3-1 ; 879-x-3n. 
Wilks, Mr. An actor. 385-3-1 ; 543-1-1. 
WUL Nodiiag laudable where Wdl is not 
coQceraed. 54-x-i. 

£>evelopment of Desire into Art and 

Habit. 36S-2-2. 

Goodf-will. Srf Goon, 

Will tiestamentX Sir Roger's. 

£ssajr 517, /. 73d. 

Will's Coffoe^Honse. 3-2- in. ; 6-2-1 ; 

73-1-4 ; 146-2-3 ; 203-1-1 ; 391-1-2 ; 444-2-4 ; 

57S-1-1 ; 5§4:i-6 ; 651-1-2 ; 654-2 ; 742-2-1. 
Williun ni., King. 

Steele's estimate of his character. 

£ssaj 516, /. 734. 

Dr. Raddiffe's attendance on. 671-i-n. 

— - Fleetwood's sermon on his death. 

559.2-n. 
Willis, Mrs. An actress. 309-3-n. 
Willotxgliby de Broke, Lord. 125-2-n. 
WHls, Ar. W. H. His annouted edition 

of the Co>'erley papers. 163-2-n. 
Wiltsllire. Marlborough. Native place 
of John Hughes. io8-i-n. 
— — >\'inchenden. Seat of Lord Wharton. 

467-2- n. 

— Chippenham. Dr. Scott. 641-i-n. 

— MeUcsham. HenryandEdwaird Martyn. 

^^ 262-2-n. 

Wimble, WilL An easy, good-natured 
trifler. 

•— Sketch of his character. Essay 108, 

/. 165. 
— — His cciremomouspess. iQz-3-2, 



Wimble — continued, 

In trouble with T(Hn Touchy. 

X85-X.5; x85-3-3,4 ; 387-1-4. 

Party-prejudice. Distrusts the Spec* 

tator. X9X-3-3. 
— - His mfexence from the Spectator's taci- 
tuminr. 1^7-1-3. 

Maonnictnre (^Tobacco-stoppers. 

^87-1-4 ; 480-1-2. 

Enters heartily into Christmas festivities. 

387-2-1. 

Honeycomb rallies the Spectator on. 

X97-2-2. 

Windows. Breakexs ofl x63-i-x ; 33I-2-2 ; 

396-2-x. 

Poets on Glass. 315-2-6. 

Winds. Virgil's Ruler oC 336-2-5. 

East Wind. Effect on the tdhper. 

631-2-4. 

Trade Winds. 785-2-3. 

Windsor Tone. 408-x-i. 
Wine. Port. 7x-2-xn. ; xx8-x-3 ; 378-2-2 ; 

529-2-1 ; 53o-i-n. 

Spanish. 902-2 ; 904-2. 

Frendi. 71-2-xn. 

Hereford^iire. 539-3-1. 

Home-made British. 478-3-x. 

Green wines. 379-i-x. 

Adulteration. £ssay 362, >. 529 ; also, 

378-2-n. 

" A skin lulL- 829-3-3. 

Not every throat b fit to drink. 308-2-T. 

Seg also Brooke; BuRcaNDv; Cham- 
pagne ; Claret ; Drinking ; Tem- 
perance. 

WinfiT Verses. 9S-1-1.3 ; 104-1-1. 
Winfirate's Arithmetic. X46-1-3. 
Wink, Tipping: the. 356-1-1. 
Winstanley, Mr. Proprietor of the Water 

Theatre. 245-2-2, n. ; 902-4. 
Winston, Thomas. 575-2-"' 
Winter. Spain the country in which to 

spend it. 571-1-3. 

Figure of, in the March of the Seasons. 

613-1. 

A winter Garden. 683-1. 

Evening games. 340-1-1. 

Ambrose Philips's ** Winter-piece." 

319-2-^. 

Wisdom. Wise man and the fool. Dif- 
ferences between. 1 18-2-2 ; 322-2-3. 

Cunning an untrained form of it. 309-2-3. 

Sometimes called discretion. 323-2-2. 

" Of plain good sense, untutor'd in the 

schools." — Horace. Motto to Essay 109. 

Wisdom of Solomon. Book of. 

315-1-2,3 ; 323-2-2 ; 862-2-4,5. 

Wisdom of the Son of Sirach. See 
Sirach. 

Wise, liOndon and. Nursery gardeners. 

13-1-3, n. ; 682-2. 
Wiseacres. Essays 568,/. 807 ; 43,/. 71 ; 

also^ 205-2-3. 
Wishes. Wishing time to fly. 147-1-2. 

Return of youth. Essay i53f A 224. 

Caligula. That the human race had but 

Qne n^k. 330-2-2, 
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'WiBhea—cofUtMued. 

— — Petitions to Jupiter. Essay 391^ /. 568. 
<— — Are the natural prayers of the mind. 

569-2-2. 
— — Exchange of miseries. Essays 558, 559, 

p. 796. 
— — I/ffr, I Sat. t. X. 

'* Whence is't, Maecenas, that so few ap- 
prove 
The state they're placed in, and incline to 

rove ; 
Whether against their will by fate imposed, 
Or by consent and prudent choice espoused ? 
Happy the merchant ! the old soldier cries, 
Broxe with fatigues and warlike enterprise. 
The merchant, when the dreaded hurricane 
Tosses his wealthy cargo on the main, ^ 
Applauds the wars and toils of a campaign : 
There an engagement soon decides your 

doom, 
Bravely to die, or come victorious home. 
The lawyer vows the farmer's life is best. 
When at the dawn the clients breaks his 

rest. 
The farmer, having put in bail t'appear. 
And forced to town, cries they are happiest 

there : 
With thousands more of this inconstant race. 
Would tire e'en Fabius to relate each case. 
Not to detain you longer, pray attend, 
The issue of all this : Should Jove descend, 
And grant to every man his rash demand. 
To run his lengths with a neglectful hand ; 
First, grant the harass'd wamor a release, 
Bid nim to trade, and try the faithless seas, 
To purchase treasure and declining ease : ^ 
Next, call the pleader from his learned strife, 
To the calm blessings of a country life : 
And with these separate demands dismiss 
Each suppliant to enjoy the promised bliss : 
Don't you believe they d run ? Not one will 

move, 
Though proffer'd to be happy from above." 
— Homeck. Motto to Essay 558. 

Su also Desire. 
Wit. Essay 35, /. s^.^-Addison, 

Pedigree of the True and the False. 

Cowley's definition of Wit by negatives. 
False Wit, indifferent whether it attacks the 

{;ood and countenances the vicious, and heed- 
ess of causing pain. 

^— Essay ^T^ p. jZ,— Addison, 
Jesters at Courts. National Drolls. April 
Fools. Sleeveless errands. Biters. Butts in 
conversation. Falstaff. 

Essay 58, >. 94. — Addison. 

History of False Wit. Verses in the shapes 
of Eggs, Wings, Axes, Shepherd's Pipes, &c. 
Posies. Acrostics. George Herbert and 
Du Barras guilty. The Old Testament 
transcribed in the form of a periwig. 

Euay 59,/. ^—Addison, 

False Wit, continued. Lipogrammists, or 
Letter-Droppert ; Tryphiodorus's Odyssey. 
Rebuses :— Ccsar^s coinage, Cicero's monu- 
ment, Marcus Aurtlios's statoe, Mr. New* 
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berry's house-sign. Device at Blenheim 
House. Echoes m Poems :— Ovid, Erasmus ; 
ridiculed in passage quoted from Hudibras. 

—— EssaydOtP. 97« — Addison. 
False Wit continued. Age of the Monks : 
The iEneid turned into rhyme ; a book filled 
with hexameters in which no more than eight 
distinct words were employed. Anagrams. 
Acrostics. Chronograms: found often on 
modem medals ; German wits addicted to 
them. Bouts rim^s : taken seriously by 
Menage ; ridiculed by Sarasin. Doggerel : 
Hudibras admired more for that than for its 
finer wit. 

Essay Sit p. 99* — Addison. 

False Wit, continued. Puns, called by Aris- 
totle Paragrams. Reputation for Pun, 
Clinch, or conundrum required by King 
James the^ First of nominees for bi^oprics. 
Offenders in Puns. Cicero, Bishop Andrews, 
Shakespeare, Isocrates, Plato. ^ 'I'he science 
of Punning : The Paranomasia, the Ploci, 
the Antanaclasis. Distinction between Puns 
and true Wit first pointed out by Quintilian 
and Longinus. Periodical revivals of the 
taste. The Witches' Prayer, which utters 
a blessing or a curse according as it is read 
forwards or backwards. Definition of a Pun. 
True wit bears the test of translation into 
other languages. Aristenetus's description 
of a fine woman applied to it. 

Essay 62^ p. too. — Addison. 

Locke's account of Wit, — Congruity and 
Resemblance of Ideas — the best. Addison's 
further requirement that the effects of De- 
light and Surprise should be^ produced. 
Enumeration of the several species of Wit. 
Distinction between the True and the False 
defined and illustrated. Mixt wit. i.e.j that 
which partakes of the nature of each : lists of 
the guuty and the innocent amone authors. 
Carriage of similes to excess : Cowley's Love 
and Fire. Epigram the proper province for 
Mixt Wit. Dryden's definition of Wit would 
give Euclid first place among wits. Criticism 
of Bouhours and Boileau. 'The abandonment 
of simplicity by poets leads to Gothic taste, 
to foreign and trivial ornaments. Popular 
ti^te : Martial would carry the day i^ainst 
Virgil at a Parliamentary election. Wit may 
be produced by the opposition^ as well as by 
the resembiance of ideas. 

— — Essay 63, >. 103. — Addison, 
An Allegory of True, Mixt, and False Wit. 
Figures of Falsehood, Echo, Altars, Axes, 
Wings, Eggs, Anagrams, Acrostics, . Chrono- 
grams, Tryphiodorus the Lipogrammatist, 
Rebuses, Crambo, Double Rhymes, Puns; 
of Truth, Wit, Mixt Wit, Heroic Poetry, 
Tragedy, Satire, Rhetoric, Comedy, and 
Epigram. The region of prodigies vanishes, 
and woods and nvers, fields and meadows 
are restored to view. 

Essay 65, p. io6.—^tei/e. 

Wit in Plays. An examination of Etherege't 
Man of Mode. The Fine Gentleman utters 
the MDtiment and uses the language of a 
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low blacksjuard, and the Fine Lady ts coarse 
and repolstve. The shoenuker is in reality 
the gentleman of the play. 

Petty Wit. Q:on-purpoMS, Questions and 
Commands, Crambo, Ca{»ping Rhymes, 
Golden Verses, Puns, Double Meanings. 
The "Biters." 

OtAer alhuiaHS m tJU SUcUUor. 

" To Madness near allied."— />f>«^/i». 

za4>x-5. 

Fable,^ the earliest form. 966>3-4. 

Labonous and skilful nothings. 

315-8-2,3. 

Its office. To give an agreeable turn to 

what is known. 36z-9-x. 

Only one piece of Pleasantry in Paradise 

Lost. 4oz-a-z. 
"——^ General taste in England for forced con- 
crits. 591-3-^ 

The Final Cause of its raising Pleasure. 

600-2-3. 
Figure of, in Steele's Dream of Parnas- 
sus. 732-2-1. 

— — Fashion of ridiculing Marriage. 747-2-3. 
— — Slang. Essay 6x6| /. 863. 
~— Pedantic, elephantme humour. 

Essay 617, p. 864. 
— - Ill-Nature and Malice. Essay 33, p. 40 ; 

alsoj 247-z-z ; 247-2-z. 

" Wit's Commonwealth." A book. 

438-2-3. 

Witty Club, Oxford. 3i-x.2. 

Thinking more of Wit than of Sense and 

Virtue. 13-2-1. 

Ste also Lampoons ; Raillery ; Ridi- 
ciLE ; Satire. 

Witohes. The Witches' Prayer. An epi- 
gram, zoo-2-z. 
A trial for witchcraft in 17x2. The evi- 
dence ! X79.i-n. 

Popular superstition. Essay wt^ p. 178; 

cUso^ 197-X-2 ; 387-i-s ; 604-2-4. 

" A White Witch." 197-1-2. 

In Plays. *'The Lancashire Witches" 

and " Macbeth." 209-2. 

Witnesses. An instance of how much 

they can prove when they try. x79-2-n. 
Witi, De. His method of working. 405-2-8. 
Wives. 

{Ti.\ Satires on, 

12. 1 Stories of. 

(3.) Agreeable Types. 

uS Other Types. 

(5.) Generally. 

(i.) Satires on Wives. 

The Satire of Simonides. 302-x-2. 

Power of tears and fainting-fits. 360-1-3. 

. Billing and Cooing in public. 431-X-2. 

Republic of Amazons. The Secret of 

happiness. 622-2-4. 

Husbands and Clubs. 69o-x-x ; 

x8-2-vii. to viii. 

Honeycomb's dream. Essay 499, 

p. 7XX. 

— . Whichcnovre Flitch of Bacon. Es.%a,y% 
$€€ also HENPECKt 



Wives— ctf»/m»A/. 

(2.) Storibs op. 

A husband's fij^ for independence. 

Essays 2x2,/. 305 ; 2x6,/. 3x0. 
— — Jack Anvil and his ccMxunander. Essay 

299.^.429. 
Weaver and his wife's lottery ticket. 



The Castilian's wife and 

renegade. Esse^ X98,/. 386. 
Herod and Manaome. 



the 



345-2-2- 
French 



Fatal curiosity. 
350-2-3,4. 

A secret marriage and its sequel. Essay 

333,/. 467. 
Adveraty, msult, and reparation. Essay 

375./. 548. 

A Teinptation. 583-3-3,4. 

— — Anne w>leyn's letter from the Tower. 

577-I.2- 

A City merchant and his three wives. 

644-3. 

A villainy and a vengeance. Rhynsault. 

Essay 491, /. 701. 

Procris and Cephalus. Unfounded and 

fatal suspicion. 75x-x-3,4. 

(3.) Agrbeablb Types of Wives. 

Emilia. A sketch by Steele. Essay 

3o«i /• 433' 

Simonides' model, the Bee type. 302-2-5. 

Plin^s happy union. 748-x-3,4. 

A widower's lamentation. Essay 520, 

/. 740. 

The happy and contented. 343-2-3 ; 

364-z-2,3. 

A dying wife's letter to her absent 

husband. 295-2-3. 

Others. 28-X-3 ; t94-x-2 ; 288-2-2. 

(4.) Other Types of Wives. 

Shrews. Scolds. 302-1-5 ; 653-X-2 ; 

816-1-3. See also Xantippe. 

Vain and selfish. 28-2-1 ; 302-2-3. 

— — Thriftless and extravagant 305-1-5 ; 

444-2-2,3. 
Variable temper. ' Martha Tempest. 

305-2-1- 
Whispering, secret-loving. 28x-x-2. 

Faustina, wife of Marcus Aurelius. 

193-2-6. 
The Cat. 302-2-2. 

" Wife Mrho wears the breeches." 



Giddy and vain. 



690-2-X. 
An officer's wife. 
Essay 3^, p. ^^Z. 
The Wasp. 43x-i-2. 

Salamanders. Endangering reputation. 

Essay 198,/. 286 ; also^ 28X-1-Z. 

(5.) Generally. 

Steele's Love-letter. Essay X42, /. 210. 

Jealousy in husbands. Essays 170, 171, 

/. 247. 
Claim to the exercise of spirit. 305-2-1. 

Chastisine a wife. 305-1-5. 

— - Fashionable lady's raillery at good 

wives. 363-2-1,2. 

Independence saps affection. 424-1-4. 

V Old-fashioned housewifery ridiculed. 

\ Essay 328, /. 478. 

\ —— "Vlwtfov^^or wealth. 27-2-1,2 ; 627-1,3, 
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'WivBB— continued. 
-— A complaint of husbands. Essay 178, 

/. a6o. 
— - Pin-money. Essay 295, /. 423. 

Choice of, and relations with husbands. 

Essays 128, f. 193 ; 236, /. 337. 

Barbara Crabtree and the cudgel. 

360-1-2. 

" Wanton Wife of Bath." A Ballad. 

352-1-5. 

"Wanton Wife." A Play. 535-1-3. 

- Generally. Essays 490, /. 700 ; 506, /. 

720. 
— — Simonides 

" Of earthly goods, the best is a good wife ; 
A bad, the bitterest curse of human life." 

Motto to Essay 209. 

See aJso Henpecked ; Husbands ; Love ; 
Marriage ; Widows. 

Wolsey, Cardinal. Wrote the original 
preface to Lilly's Latin Grammar. 3Z7-i-n. 

His fall. 769-2-6,7 ; 871-2-2. 

Women. 

[Note. — The several features of this subject 
— the most difficult to analyse of any in the 
Spectator — will, it is hoped and intended, 
be found clearlv indexed under their respec- 
tive heads in the body of this volume.] 

List of Headings. 

x^ A definition of Woman. 

2. Stories of Women. 

3. Satires on Women. 

4. Agreeable Types. 
5 Other Types. 

6. Some Weaknesses. 

7. Their Conversation and Eloquettce. 
Tluir Place and Duties. 

9. Generally. 

10. Cross-References. 

1. A Definition of Woman. 

" One of the Fathers, if I am rightly in- 
formed, has defined a Woman to be ^atov 0iAo- 
Kotrfiov, an Animal that delights in Finery. 
I have already treated of the Sex in two or 
three Papers, conformably to this Definition, 
and have in particular observed, that in all 
Ages they have been more careful than the 
^len to adorn that Part of the Head, which 
we generally call the Outside. 

"This observation is so very notorious, 
that when in ordinary Discourse we say a 
Man has a fine Head, a long Head, or a 
good^ Head, we express ourselves meta- 

?horically, and speaik in relation to his 
fnderstanding ; wnereas when we say of a 
Woman, she has a fine, a long, or a good 
Head, we speak only in relation to her Com- 
mode." 379-1-3. 

2. Stories op. 

Inkle and Yarico. A villain and his 

benefactor. az-z,2. 

Haughty B«iuty and her plain bat 

pleasant sister. Essay 33, /. 55. 
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"Women—continued. 

Rivals in beauty and dress. Essay 80, 

p. 128. 
The Castilian, his wife, and a French- 
man. Essay 108, /. 286. 

Lady Anvil, a City Merchant's wife. 

Essay 299, p. 429 

An insulting offer. 583-1-3. 

A wronged woman. Essay 6xx, p. 857. 

A Ruse to win a woman's heart. Essay 

423,/. 609. 
See eUso Wives (2). 

3. Satires on. 
The sorting of a suit of ribbons is 

reckoned a g^xl morning's work with 

ordinary women. 19-2-3. 

Afl^ctation. Essay 66, p. 107. 

Riding Habits. Essays 104, /. 160 ; 

43S» /• 624 ; eUso^ 482-2-7 ; 695-X-6. 
—— Petticoats. 192-1,2. 

Frowardness only holds out for a month. 

257-1-1. 

Head dress. Essay 265, p. 379. 

Haughty Beauty and Old Age. Essay 

301,/. 43a. 

A Woman s Diary. Essay 323, /. 469. 

The Looking-Gls^ Essay 29^, p. 570; 

aJsOy 472-1-5. 

A peculiar, imdefinable weakness of the 

Sex. Essay 423, /. 609. 

Spite in letters.^ 708-2-2 to 5. 

Their most precious possessions. Honey- 
comb's Dream. Essay i^gj p. 711. 

Dress generally. Essay 129, /. 194. 

The Satire of Simonides. 302-1 ; 302-2. 

Seldom ask advice before they have 

bought their wedding-clothes. 680-2-1. 

Power d the Tongue. Essay 247, 

/• 35«' 

Fondness for foreign languages. 389-2-x ; 

. ^ . 398-1-6 ; 4a4-a-4. 

Theu: ways m shoppmg. 490-1-3 ; 

650-2-a. 
See also Wives (1). 

4. Agreeable Types. 

Milton's Eve. 142-2-1,2. 

Miss Liddy. Natural, agreeable. 

'442'I-9. 

Modesty and simplicity. 213-2-2. 

Emilia, a sketch of an ideal. Essay 302, 

Tweonora, a woman of leisure. 63-1. 

The qualities of a good woman. 2x4-1-4. 

Models. 28-1-3 ; 127-2-5 ; 214-1-3. 

See also Wives (3X 

5. Other Types. 

Selfish and vain. 28-2-1. 

Vain women of fashion. Essay 254, 

p. 363 ; also, 423-2-x. 

Censorious; " outrageously virtuous." 

35I-2-5J 380-1-4. 

Masterful. Lady Anvil. Essay 299, 

p. 429. 

Un^teful backbiters. 348-1-2. 

An iniquitous creature. Essay 437, 

/. 697. 

Reading misfortunes of neighbours as 

judgments. 69x-z*3. 
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VfomBn— continued. 

Ensnaring artifice. Essay 493, /. 703. 

Poor and proud. 42o-2>4. 

Scandalmongers. Essay 457, /. 654 ; 

alsOf 615-2-X. 
— — Mischief-makers. Essay 272, /. 390. 

Busy bodies. 292-2-2. 

Butterflies. 2i9-x-3. 

Deceitful, hollow, attractive. 214-1. 

— — Wayward. 204-2-2. 

Kate Willow, a spiteful beauty. 180-2-1. 

Masculine, horsey. 93-1-5. 

Inconstant. 609-1-5 ; 609-2-1 to 3. 

— — Affected. Essay 66, /. 107 ; also^ 

213-2-3,4 ; 298-1-2 ; 407-1-1 ; 734-i-i- 

Matchmakers. See M, 

" Fine Women." No enduring them. 

I39-I-I- 

She-Romps. Essay 217, p. 312. 

Cards — Prayers — Cards. 128-1-1. 

See also Idols ; Picts ; Wives (4). 

6. Some Instances of Weakness not 

mentioned above.' 

Vanity. Essay 79, /. 127 ; also^ 

302-2-3. 

Love of admiration. 64-1-1; 118-2-4,5. 

Passion for dress and show. Essay 15, 

/. 27. 
Curiosity. 146-1-2 ; 250-2-3,4. 

Love of secrets. 281-1-2. 

Struggles for precedence. 181-2-1. 

Spite. Essay 80, /. 128 ; also, 228-2-2 ; 

70^-2-2 to 5. 
Valets-de-Chambre. Bed Visits. Essay 

45./. 75. 

yuv. Sat. vi. 361. 

** But womankind, that never knows a mean, 
Down to the dregs their sinking fortunes 

drain : 
Hourly they give, and spend, and waste, and 

wear, 
And think no pleasure can be bought too 

Ae2x."—Dryden. Motto to Essay 295. 

7. Their Conversation. 

Power of* the Tongue. Essay 247, p. 

351- 

Eloquence of tears and fainting-fits. 

360-1-3. 

A lady Fox-hunter. 93-1-5. 

Indelicacy. 312-2-5 ; 431-1-2. 

Loquacity. 794 2-1. 

Turns on the outsides of things. 27-2-4. 

8. Their Place. 

In ancient Greece. 131-2-8. 

In Rome. 132-1-1. 

Advice of Pericles. 132-1-2. 

- Their true place and power. Essay 53, 

p. 87 ; also, 499-2-3. 

Not in Politics. Essay 81, p. 131 ; also^ 

93-2 ; 439-2-4 ; 623-1-1 ; 623-2-2. 

9. Generally. 

Dangerous wiles. Su* W. Raleigh on. 

Essay 510, p. 726. 

Manners, not dress, their true orna- 
ments. 389-2-1. 

Tears and fainting-fits. Their force. 

• 360- 1-3- 
— Woman-haters. 304-2-3 ; 753-2-4. 
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Education. 150-2-2,3 ; 345-2-3 ; 454*z-3 

to 4. 

Learned women. 173-1-1 ; 553-2-5. 

Ways in shopping. 490-1-3 ; 650-2-2. 

Fondness for foreign languages. 389-2- x ; 

398-1-6; 424-2-4. 

" Lump of the sex made up of thought- 
less creatures." 11-1-3. 

Riding-Habits. See R. 

Face-i>ainting. See Picts. 

Behaviour of men to. See Behaviour. 

Behaviour at Church. See Behaviour. 

Relations of the Sexes. See Sexes. 

Employment in Needlework and 

Tapestry. Essay 606, /. 852. 

Unfortunates. Essays 190, /. 275 ; 266, 

/. 380; 274,/. 393; also, 151-2-3; 752-2-1. 

A beautiful woman. Aristinetuss de- 
scription. 100-2-2. 
A way with unwelcome visitors. 43-1-2,3. 

Their nature. Essay 128, /. 193. 

An old woman. Description of. 

178-2-2,3. 
The chief point of honour in. Essay 

99. A 155. 

Books for. Essays 31, /. 61 ; 92, /. 145 ; 

also, 128-1-1. 
The Cement of Society. Solitude un- 
natural. 231-2-2. 

Physical exercise. 236-1-2,3. 

A caution against men. 286-2-3,4. 

Their origin. Plato's theory. 304-2-n. 

Fear of shame. Strength of. 331-1-6. 

Pet animals. 500-2-2. 

The hours they kept. 568-1-2. 

French women. 398-1-3. 

A female doctor. 778-i-n. 

Toilet. Locating a patch. 470-1-3. 

Naked shoulders. 627-2-4 ; 628-1-1. 

— — Slanderers of. Essay 390, /. 567 ; also, 

769-1-1. 

" Woman's Man." Essays 154, p. 225 ; 

156, p. 228 ; also, 122-1-5 ; 193-2-1 to 5 ; 

219-2-1 ; 231-2-2 ; 232-1-2. 

Religion. 78-1-3 ; 128-1-1 ; 288-1-2 ; 

516-2-3. See also Behaviour (at Church). 

At the play. See Theatres. 

"The Silent Woman." A play. 68-1-7. 

10. Cross-References. 

Amazons ; Aspasia ; Beauties ; Beauty ; 
Bluestocking ; Blushing ; Beha- 
viour ; Chastity ; Children ; Com- 
plexion ; Confidants ; Coquets ; 
Courtship ; Dancing ; Daughters ; 
Demurrers ; Dress ; Fans ; Gam- 
bling ; Gigglers ; Girls ; Gluttons ; 
Gossips: Hair: Heiresses: Heroines : 



Maids ; Orange- Women ; Painting ; 
Pandars ; Patches ; Peepers ; Petti- 
coats ; Picts ; Pin-Money ; Preg- 
nancy ; Prigs ; Procuresses ; 
Quakers ; Queens ; Romps ; Sala- 
manders ; Sale ; Scolds ; Seduc- 
tion ; Servants ; Sexes ; Shrews ; 
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Sluggards ; Sluts ; Small-Pox ; 
Snuff ; Suicide ; Swimming ; 
SwiNGEES ; Vapours ; Widows ; 
Witches ; Wives. 

Wood, Babes in the. Essay 85, /. 137; 

alsOf 262-1-2. 
Woodman, The. See Trees. 
Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 358-2-11. ; 

524-1-20. ; 824-2-9. 
Woolston, Thomas. 575-2-n. 
Worcester and Worcestershire. 

163-2-11. ; i68-i-4 ; 378-2-11. ; 737-1-1. 
Worcester, Marqtiis or. 616-2-n. 
Words. 

z. Generally^ 
2. Particular. 

I. Generally. 

Sounds of different languages compared. 

201-2-2. 

Adulteration of the English Language. 

Essay 165, /. 241. 

The transcripts of ideas. 242-2-2. 

Verba valent ut nummi. Words are like 

money. 160- 1-3. 

Contraction. 409-2-5. 

Archaisms. 409-2-6. 

Coinage of new words. 409-2-7, 

Tingling in Milton. 427-2-4. 

^he need of words for thought. 553-2-1. 

Effect on the imagination. 601-1-2 to 4. 

Sibilants in the English language. 

201-2-5,6. 

— — Hor. Ars Poet, v. 48. 

" If you would unheard-of things ex- 
press, 
Invent new words; we can indulge a muse. 
Until the licence rise to an abuse." 

—Creech. Motto to Essay 165. 

Hor. 2 Od. it. 19. 

* ' From cheats of words the crowd she brings, 
To real estimates of things." 

— Creech. Motto to Essay 429. 

See also Abbreviation ; Ambiguity ; 
Definition ; Delicacy ; Languagk ; 
Monosyllables; Nicknames; 
Phrases; Sibilants; Slang; Spel- 
ling ; Titles. 

2. List of Words noted as being of possible 
interest, either for definition or from usage, 
or as otherwise throwing light on their 
history. 

Amuse. 465-2-5 ; 804-Z-4. 
Bagnios. 483-1-2; 483-2-2,3. 
Balloon. 76-1-4. 
Bamaby Bright. 870-1-4^ 
Bassas (TurkishX 40- 1 - 1 . 
Bench, Free. 870-1-2. 
Biens^ance. 234-2-1. 
Bilk. 7II-I-I. 
Bincum Bancum. 870-1-3. 
Black-a-Moor. 104-2-2. 
Brats. 685-2-2. 
BrawL (A dance.) 109-2-2. 
Brideman. 198-1-2. 
Bull- Beggars. 507-1 -3. 
Bursten. 636-1-1. 



'Wor^—continued, 

Cant. See that Heading in body of 

this book. 
Carbonado'd. 470-3-3. 
Caricatures. 763-2-3. 
Cat-a-mountain. 55-1-2. 
Cat-Calls. Essay 361, /. 527. 
Chamberlain. 197-2-3. 
Champers. 620-2. 
Chance-Medley. 359-3-4. 
Chap. 645-1-2. 
Chat. 743-2-x. 
Cheapen. 469-2-3 ; 490-3-z ; 589-1-2 ; 

797-2-5 
Chicken (in age). 3xz-3-i. 
Chuck- Farthing. 667-1-3. 
, Chum. 864-2-1. 

CIub-Law. 341-2-6. 
Cocksure. 866-2-z^. 
Collation. (A meal.) 592-2-2. 
Commode. See that Heading in body 

of book. 
Cope (of fire). 484-2-2. 
Cot-quean. 690-2-1. 
Crack, A. 356-2-2. 
Crincum Crancum. 870-1-3. 
Crowder. 114- 1-3. 
Cully. 17-1-3 ; 696-1-2. 
CuUy-Mully-Puff. 529-2-1. 
Cunning. 197-1-2. 
Cutters. 319-1-2. 
Darlings. 726-2-z. 
Delicacy. 411-1-2. 
Deputation. 749-T-i. 
Deshabil^. 81-2-3. 
Deshabille. 434-2-3. 
Devotee, A. 516-2-3. 
Domestics. 163-1-5. 
Doodle, Timothy. 348-2-3. 
Dumps. 257-2-1. 
Dunce. 341-2-n. 
Emporium, z x 2-2-2. 
Entire. 13-2-2. 
Equipage. z5i-3-2; z98-x-i ; 350- t -2 ; 

403-I-I. 

Esq., Title of. 221-2-4 ; 749-2-1. 
Essays. 68z-i-3. 
Expresses. 600-2-3. 
Fardel. 797-Z-2. 
, Feare, My. 259-2-n. 
Fleer. Z98-Z-2. 
Florence. 546-z-x. 
Foil.^ 139-1-4. 
Fustian, in speech. 67-2-3. 
Galimatias. 395-1-3. 
Gallanting a Um. 159-2-2 ; 200-2-3. 
Galligaskins. 738-2- z. 
Gasconade. 7X0-Z-4. 
Genteel. 669-1-4. 
Gewgaws. Z55-1-1. 
Gins. Fox. 473-1-2. 
Go-Cart. 167-2-2. 
Goodest. 431-1-2. 
Goodman. 802-2-4. 
Grannum. 873-1-2. 
Grimaldi. 35-1-2. 
Grimalkin. 305-1-7. 
Gusto. ^8-x-i. 
Hackney d. 348-3-2. 
Haq;>ed. igS-a-z ; 837-Z-4. 
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Heads. (Hats.) 376-2-4 

Helter*skelter. 396-2*z. 

Herring, Pickle. 8x3-2-3 

Hipped, ^cyj'a-2. 

Humanity. 339«a.i. 

Huoi'.druin. x7-3-6. 

Hommums. ^oy.a-sn. 

Hunks, a close. 378'X-z. 

Hussa. I52-3-I. 

Hussy. i8o-2'Z. 

Implex. 426-Z'2. 

Inaoles. 229-a<i. 

Inkle. 7(^Z'6. 

I n vader (of (^nstables). 396-2- 1 . 

Jackanapes. 43o»-3 1 449-i*3' 

, ack Catch. 7I9>2.t. 

] ack Puddings. 79-1*5. 

' ack Sprat. X26.3-5. 

^ acobus, A Family. 68o*Z'i. 

] ean Pottages. 79>z-5. 

' et. The agreeable. 398«i-4. 

] ettiag Coat i67-z-3. 

] ohn-Apple. 86-2-1. 

' oily. 177-2-2 ; 694-2-2. 

\ unket, Junketing. 429-1-2 ; 667»i-3. 

' Citt. A fiddle. 635-2-2. 

Lacaueys. 141*1-2 ; 689-I-3. 

Limbeck, zoi-2-3. 

Loose^ To give a. 703-2-1. 

Lumpish. 631-1-2. 

Make-bates. 203-2-1 ; 292-1-3. 

Maxims. 122- 1-5. 

Minute (Memorandum). 77-1-2 ; 

761-1-2. 
Modish. 158-2-4 ; 181-1-3 ; 192-2-1 ; 

194-2-1. 
Moppet. 397-2- J. 
Mountebank. 40-t-i ; 369-2-n. 
Needful, The. 724-2-3. 
Nicknames. 348-1-2. 
Noddle. 79-1-3. 
Noddle-case. 738-2-1. 
Nonsense. 59-1-3, 4. 
Nooning, A. 117-2-3. 
Novels. See N. 
Officious, -ness. 2oo-2-z ; 228-2-1 ; 

307.2-4. 
Oneirocritxc. 720-1-5. 
Ordonnance. 785-1-1. 
Paragrams.^ 99-2-7 ; 100-1-2. 
Paranomasia. 100- 1-2. 
Parlour. 338-1-1 ; 360-1-3 ; 375-2-I. 
Persico. 478-2-1. 
Philomot. 379-2-2. 
Phiz, The. 738-2-8. 
Pickle. (Condition.) 434-2-3' 
Pickle-Herrings. See P. 
Pickthank. 390-1-2. 
Pipes. (Throat.) 387-1-1. 
Pitty-Pat. 717-2. 
Ploc^. 100- 1 2. 

Plumb. ;(Jioo,ooo. 5i5-2-4n. ; 644-1-1. 
Posse, The. 864-1-4. 
Pretty. 217-2-1 ; 373-1-3 ; 684-2-5 ; 

747-1-3- 

Prevent. 877-2-5. 

Prig, An old. 794-2-4« 
Prosopolepsia. 13^-2-%. 
Proveditor. 723-3-3. 



'Words— c<miiHued. 

Prykc, A. 854-Z-3. 

Public-House. 337-3-1. 

Pulvil. 738-3-x. 

Pulvillios. I04-Z-1. 

Pumps. 145-3-4. 

Puss. (Hare.) 177-2-4. 

Put, A. 376-3-2 ; 536-z-z ; 558-3-4. 

juadrate. 393-1-5. 

juean, A Cot. 690-3-z. 

iuorum, The. 737-x-i ; 793-3-3 ; 

800-X-4 ; 6-I-I 



800-X-4 ; 
•i-n.5S3tt 
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Race, The Human. 45x-x-n.^Ml| 

Raggamuffins. 735-z-z ; 742-2-x. 

Rakcshames. 725-x.z. 

Rant. 346-2-5. 

Ranters. 695-2-1. 

Rants. 67-2-3 to 5. 

Rary-show. 52-1-1. 

Reconnoitre. 241-2-4. 

Redoubted. 482-2-3. 

Rendezvous. 300-2-3 ; 3oz-z-3. 

Rotonda. (Petticoat.) Z92-3-4. 

Sallet. 592-2-2. 

Saudades. 294-2-n. 

Saxon, A West. 808-2-4. 

Scamperer. 396-2-1. 

Scaramouches. 4o-i-x ; 6z-2-z ; X34-1-4 ; 

406- x-7 
Scowrers. 58-2-n. ; 396-2-x ; 471-1-2 ; 

848-Z-2. 
Scranchers. 62o-i-z. 
Scratch, The Political. 807-2-3. 
Scrivener. 515-2-4. 
Scrutore. 272-1-3. 
Scuttle, An easy. 762-2-1. 
Seyennight. 119-2-2; 217.X.2 ; 7x7-1-2. 
Skittish. 272-1-3. 
Smart (piece of writing). 824-2. 
Smarts. 633-1-3. 
Smoking a person. 146-2-4 ; 489-1-4 ; 

525-1-1. 
Smoky disposition. 198-2-3 ; 463-3-x. 
Smug. 6x6-3-1. 
Sorites. 343- X -5. 
Sothades. 294-2-3. 
Sparkj A wealthy. 645-x-i. 
Sparkishlv. X07-X-2. 
Squabb, A. 753-x-x. 
Squirr. X24-X-3. 
Stationers. 438-2-3. 
Strapado. 725-1-2. 
Strop. 6x6-2-x ; 725-2-3. 
Strutting. 229-X-4. 
Superannuated. 1 19-2-4 
Supernumerary. 43-1-4. 
Sweaters. See S. 
Swop. 798-1-3. 
Table-book. 135-x-x. 
Tacker. 277- x -2. 
Tansy. X73-2-X. 
Taste. 590-2-3,4; 591-X-2. 
Taw. 534- X -4. 
Tester. 864-X-2. 
Tetrachtys. 3x7-2-30. 
That. X26-2-5; 129-2-3. 
Tipping the Lion. 47x-x-x ; 483-3-9 ; 

507-3-3. 
Tipping the wink. 356-z-z. 
TQa&v&* ^iKirw\ •)fn't-3 ; S55-X-3* 
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Trapsticks. (Legs.) 798-1-3. 

Treillage. 682-2-x. 

Trow. 224-Z-2. 

Twist. ^59-1-9. 

Under-Citizen. 262-1-2. 

Urinals. 233-1-3. 

Vernacular. 241-2-4. 

Wash-balls. 357-3-3- 

Whet, A. 117-2-3. 

Whetters. 3x9-1-2. 

Which. 126-2-5 » 129-2 ; 202-1-5. 

Whifflers. 763-1-4. 

Whimsies. '563-2-2, 

Whisk. (Whist.) ii8-x-4; 349-i-x. 

White-pot. 167-2-2. 

Who. 126-S-5 ; Z29-2. 

Whom, 202-1-5. 

Wiseacre. 205-2-5. 

Yard Land. 471-2-2 ; 477-1-2. 

Yeoman. 185-2-2. 

Youthier. 425-1-5. 

Work. Providence furnishes materials, but 
expects that we should work them up our- 
selves. 175-7.2. 

Felicity consists in action. 176-1-5. 

- Bayle. 14 hours a day for 40 years. 

183-2-n. 

Alternation of Business and Pleasure, 

Labour and Rest. 332-1-1. 

Its necessity. 339-1-2. 

Freedom from financial embarrassment. 

413-1-4. 
Thoroughness. 419-2-1. 

Seneca's practice. ^57-2-4. 

The mmd uncumber d plays. Motto to 

Essay 597. 

See also Actions ; Aim ; Application ; 
Business; ' Calling; Capacity; 
Duty ; Exercise ; Habit ; Health ; 
Idleness ; Industry ; Labour ; Lei- 
sure ; Occupation ; Opportunity ; 
Plodding ; Possibilities ; Procrasti- 
nation ; Purpose; Time; Trifles. 

Workhouse, liOxidon. i32-2-n. 

Works, Faith and. Essay 459,/. 656 ; 

alsOf 663-2-1 ; 665-2-2. 

World, The. "Knowledge of the World." 

i62-i-i ; 348-2-2. 

An Inn. 314-2-6 ; 4i6*i-3,4. 

A Theatre. 3x4-2-7 ; 542-3-2 5 543-^-3i' 

A transcript of God's Ideas. (Anstotle.) 

242-3-2. 



^OT\6i— continued, 

Its subserviency to Man. 563-2-3. 

Retreat from. 377-1-1 ; 665-2-3,4 ; 666-1. 

More apt to censure than to applaud. 

367-1-2. 

Plurality of Worlds. 739-i«2n. 

Spiritual Worlds. See Spirits. 

Judgments of the World. See 

Opinions. 

Future Worid. See Death ; Future ; 

Hereafter. 

See also God ; Life ; Providence. 

Worriers, The. A Type of shopkeeper. 

439-1-2 to 7. 
Worship, Belisrious. See (Jod ; Reli- 

GION. 

Worth. In Men. Estimates of. Essays 

248, A 352 ; 610, /. 856. ^ ,, ,. - 

A man of a warm and well-disposed 

heart with a very small capacity, is highly 
superior in human society to hun who with 
the greatest talents is cold and languid in 
his affections. 773-2-3. 

Wortley, Hon. Edward. ii6-2.n. 

Wransrling'. 611-1-3. 

Wreckers. 422-1-2. 

Wrestlinsr. 235-2-2 ; 236-1-5 ; 321-1-4 ; 
623-i-q ; 716-2-2 ; Motto to Essay 161. 

Wretched, The. Admiring the. To-2-3. 
See also A-vvxAZTion ; Misery; Trouble 
Unhappy. 

Writers. See Anonymous ; Authors ; 
Dramatists; Essays; Fiction; Greece; 
Jews ; Latin ; Pindaric ; Poets. 

Writing. Curiosities in (^ligraphy. 95-2*4 

A girl's education. 479-i-x. 

Telling the Future by. 7I9-2-3' 

In Mexico at the time Qt Spanish Con- 
quest. 6oo-2-2. 

With the fectj 809-2-4. 

Cacoethes scnbendi. Essay 582, /. 825. 

See also Shorthand. 
Writings— Literary Works. Descrip- 
tive. See Description. 

Letter writing. See Letters. 

See also Books; Composition; Lite- 
rature ; "Taste. 
Wronsr, Ai^oloflnlsinff for. -^^^f Faults. 
Wyatt, Bev. Mr. Master of FeUted 

School. 441 -x-n. 
Wyoherley. axg-a-n. ; 34o-i-n. ; 381.2-10. 
517-2-xn. 



X. 



Xantippe. 358*1-3; 35X-3-4; 686-1-3V, 

695-1.7; 853-2-4. 

Zenophon. Allegory his favourite kind of 
Fable. 367-1.2. 

— Mention in Steele's Dream of Parnassus. 

733-3*3. 



Xenophon— cM//«itf^. 

Quotations. 346-2-4 ; 371-2-2 ; 491*3-2 ; 

517-1.3 ; 764.2- j. 
Ximena. A Play. 776.3.xn. 
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Taratilda. Wife of Marraton. The 
Indians' Heaven. Essay 56, /. 91. 

Tard*Iian<L 47X-3-2 ; 477-Z-3. 

Tarloo. The Indian Maid. A story of 
villainy. 2x-z,3. 

Tawninsr Oompetition. 263-Z-3. 

Teoman, A. xSs-a-a. 

Teoman of the Ghiard. z67-x-3. 

Torke, Philip. A contributor to the 

Spectator. 533-2-n. 
Yorkshire. John Harrison, an inventor. 

6z6-3«n. 
— — Yorkshire Feast. Tillotson's sermon at. 

657-2-n. 
— — Calverley. x63*2-n. 
— Scarborough. 226>i*2. 
^— Sedbury. Mr. JamesDarcyof. 231 •1*2. 
— — • Spalsworth. z25-x*n. 



Yorkshire— <M/»»ffA/. 

York. 425-X-5; 44S-«-r; 477*2; 478-I-4. 

.S'^^ «^o Trott, John. 
700X19, Dr. ThOB. Milton's Tutor. 705-3-11. 
Toutil. STo Youth the greatest reverence is. 
due. — yuvenoL Motto to Eotav 330. 
Dangerous tendency in schools to ex- 
tinguish Its fires. 590-X-3. 

Chums of Seniority in matters of opiniofi. 

489*3*3. 

Youth and Age. Their pleasures com* 

pared. Essay X53,/. 90f 

Public bdiaviour of Spartans. 5X7>z*s. 

A figure of. 433-2-7. 

Precocity in vicious courses. A laawit 

St4-x«8. 

Encouragement ot Essay 484, /. 693. 

^— Guidance of. Essay 330^ /. 480. 

See also D^KTH't Eoucatiok. 



z. 



Zany of his Age. Orator Henley. 575'Z-n. 
Zeal, Intemperate and Bigoted. 
Generally. Essay X85, /. 269; also^ 

579*2-5* 

In Reli^on. 657-i-xo,xi. 

— In Politics. See Parties. 

See also Bigotry ; Persecution. 



Zealand. A story of. Essay ^gx^ p, -joi, 

Zimri. Dryden's sketch of a stubborn and 
unstable man. 237-2-5 ; 3x8*2-2. 

Zoilus. 40X*i*2n. ; 482-I-4. 

Zopyrus. ''A physiognomist. His judg- 
ment on Socrates. z38-2-n. 



THE END. 
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